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THE 


A R GUM EN OT 


The fifth battle, at the fhips; and the aéts 
Ajax. 


JUPITER awaking, fees the Trojans repulfed from t 
trenches, He&tor in a fwoon, and Neptune at the he 
of the Greeks : he is highly incenfed at the artifice of Fun 
avho appeafes him by her fuloriffions ; fhe is then fent 
Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing * embly of th 
Gods, attempts with extraordinary addrefs to » cenfe the 
avgainft Jupiter; iw particular fhe touches Mar with 
violent refentment: he is ready to take arms, but is pe 
vented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo obey the orders 
Jupiter ; Iris commands Neptune to leave the battle, 
which, after much relufiance and paffion, he confien. 
Apollo re-infpires Hector with wigour, brings him bac 
to the battle, marches before him with his Ægis, and tura 
the fortune of the fight. He breaks down great part of th 
Grecian wall: the Trojans rufh in, and attempt to fire th 
Prf line of the fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the greate 
Ajax with a prodigious flauyzhter. 











ow in fwift flight they pafs the trench pro- 
IOVMA, 
nd mar y a chief lay gafping on the ground : 
Cas itopp’d and panted, where the chariots lie, 
on their cheek, and horrour in their eye. 
anwhile awaken’d from his dream of love, 5 
m Ida’s fummit fat imperial Jove : 
ound the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 
here faw the ‘Trojans fly, the Greeks purfue ; 
hefe proud in arms, thofe fcatter’d o’er the plain ; 
nd, *midit the war, the Monarch of the main. 
ot far, great Hector on the duit he fpies, IE 
fis fad affociates round with weeping eyes) 
jetting blood, and panting yet for breath, 
lis fenfes wand’ring to the verge of deat). 
he God beheld him witha pitying Il vok, 
nd thus, incens’d, to fraudful Jung fpoke. 16 
Ba 





4. HOME R’”s ILIAD. Book X¥. 
O thou, ftill adverfe to th’ eternal will, 

For ever ftudious in promoting ill! 

Thy arts have made the god-like Hector yield, 

And driv’n his congu’ring fquadrons from the fiek 

Can’f{t thou, unhappy in thy wiles ! withftand 

Our pow’r immenfe, and brave th’ almighty ler 

Haft thou forgot, when bound and fix’d on high, 

From the vaft concave of the fpangled fky, 


v.17-] Adam, in Paradife Loft, awakes from thee 
brace of Eve in much the fame humour with Jupiter: 
this place. Their circumftance is very parallel ; 
each of them, as foon as his pafiion is over, appears f 
of that refentment natural to a keperiour, who is impo? 
apon by one of lefs worth and fenT® tnan rimfelf; a 
ampofed upon in the worft manner, by flhews of tend 
Mmzis and love. 


v. 23. Hejl thou forgot, &c.] It is in the original 
this enhect. Have you forgot fow you fwiune in the — 
‘quAcw d hung a load af tavo anwils at your fect, and a ch 
ef gold on yerr fAownds PP “< Though it is not my defi 
<: fays M. Dacicr, to give a reafon for every ftory int 
“ pagan theolo;, yet I cannot prevail upon myfelf 
país over this in filence. The phyfical allegory fee 
s“ very apparent to me: Homer myiterioufly in this pls 
** explains the nature of the Air, which is Juno; 
*“ two anvils which the had at her feet are the two 
meuts, earth and water: and the chains of gold abı 
s her hands ure the ather, or fire which fills the fuy 
mour region: the two eroficr elements are called a 
vils, to feew us, that in thelfe two elements only, a 
“ are excrcifa!. I do not know but that a moral ar 
gory may F :re be fonnd, as well as a phyfical on 
“ee the poct by ‘hefe maffes tied to the feet of Juno, al 

by the chain Y sold with which her hands wcere-boun 
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ung thee trembling, in a golden chain ; 25 
d all the raging Gods oppos’d in vain ? 

along I hurl’d them from th’ Olympian hall, 

ir n’d in the whirl, and breathlefs with the fall. 

r yod-like Hercules theic deeds were done, l 

əsr feem’d the vengeance worthy fuch a fon ; 30 
hen by thy wiles induc’d, fierce Boreas toft 

1e fhipwreck’d hero on the Coan coaſt: 


night fignify, not only that domeftick affairs fhould 

ike fetters detain the wife at home; but that proper 

and beautiful works, like chains of gold, ought to em- 
loy her hands.” 

Phe phyfic-’ p msstr this note belongs to Heraclides 
ticus, F-/Itathius, and the fcholiaft: M. Dacier might 
e been contented with the credit of the moral one, as 
ems an obfervation no lefs fingular in a lady. 


23-] Euftathius tells us, that there were in fome 
ufcripts of: Homer two verfes, which are not to be 
ad in any of the printed editions, (which Hen. Ste- 
‘ms places here.) 
Tight y S48 DÀ a” arridtucea qoday, petvdeue 8 Ey) Tecin 
KáCCaroy pza méAciTo wal Eoooptvers: wudisOas. 
thefe two verfes Homer fhews us, that what he fays of 
punifhment of Juno was not an invention of his own, 
founded upon an ancient tradition. There had pro- 
ly been fome ftatue of Juno with anvils at her fect, 
chains on her hands; and nothing but chains and 
ils being left by time, fuperititious people raifed this 
yY; fo that Homer only followed com Son report, 
at farther confirms it, is what Eultatl .us adds, that 
e were fhewn near Troy certain ruin , which were 


to be the remains of thefe mafles. Da ier. 
B 3 
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Him thro’ a thoufand forms of death I bore, 
And fent to Argos, and his native fhore. 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 
Wor pull th’ unwilling vengeance on thy head 
Left arts and blandifhments fuccefslefs prove, 
Thy foft deceits, and well-difiembled love. 
The Thund’rer fpoke: imperial Juno mourn’d 
And trembling, thefe fubmiffive words return’d.* 
By ev’ry oath that Pow’rs immortal ties, 
"The foodful earth, and all-infolding fkies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow 
‘Thro’ the drear realms of gliding ghofts below : 


v. 43. By thy black waves, tremendous Sty™ } ‘The 
thet Homer here gives to Styx 1s xa@lecipcevov, pebterlal 
which I take to refer to its pafflage through the n £P 
regions. But there is a refinement upon it, as if it 
nified ex alto fillavs, falling drop by drop from on 
Herodotus, in his fixth book, writes thus. ‘* The 
<: cadians fay, that near the city Nonacris flows the 
€ ter of Styx, and that it is a finall rill, which difti 
<< from an exceeding high rock, falls into a little ca 
«© or balon, environed with a hedge.” Paufanias, 
had feen the place, gives light to this pafiage of H 
dotus. ‘** Going from Phereus, fays he, in the cou 
< of the Arcadians, and drawing towards the Weft 
<< find on the left the city of Clytorus, and on the 
“« that of Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, w 
«< from the height of a fhaggy precipice falls drop 
æ drop upc an exceeding high rock, and before it 
<< traverfed this rock, flows into the river Crathis : 
€ water is mo tal both to man and beaft, and ther 
«< it is faid to pe an infernal fountain. Homer git 
« a place in hi: poems, and by the defcription whit 
<c. delivers, o1e would think he had feen it. 
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the dread honours of thy facred head, 45 
ad that unbroken vow, our virgin bed ! 
gby my arts the Ruler of the main 
Ps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain : 
ais own ardour, his own pity fway’d 
help his Greeks ; he fought, and difobey’d: 50 
nde had thy Juno better counfels giv’n, 
dad taught fubmiffion to the Sire of heav’n. 
Think’it thou with me? fair Emprefs of the 
fkies ! | 
wh’? immortal Father with a {mile replies !) 
saen foon the haughty Sea-god {hall obey, 55 
or dare to aĉ}, but when we point the way. 
truth infpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
> yon’ bright fynod on th’ Olympian hill ; 





7 





tws the wonderful exactnefs of Homer, in the defcrip- 
en Of places which he mentions. The Gods fwore by 
wx, and this was the ftrongeft oath they could take ; 
hit we likewife find that men too fwore by this fatal 
cater : for Herodotus tells us, Cleomenes going to Ar- 
„dia to engage the Arcadians to follow him in a war 
Rainft Sparta, hada defign to aflemble at the city of 
wnacris, and make them fwear by the water of this 
fantain. Dacier. Euftath. in Ody ff. 


wy. 47- Not by my arts, &c.] This apology is well con- 
pved; Juno could not fwear that fhe had not deceived 
#piter, for this had been entirely falfe, and Homer 
uld be far from authorizing perjury by fo great an 
fample. Juno, we fee, throws part fF the fault on 
iweptune, by fhewing fhe had not aéted in concert with 
pT o Euflathiute 

B+ 








z. HOME R’”s ILIA D. Book XV. 
Our high decrce let various Iris know, 
And call the God that bears the filver bow. 6o 


Let her defcend, and from th’ embattl’d plain 
Command the Sea-god to his wat’ry reign: 

While Phæœbus hattes, great Iieétor to prepare 

To rite afrefh, and once more wake the war, 

Fis lab’ring bofom re-infpires with breath, 6s 
Ana calls his fenfes from the verge of death. 
Grecce chas’d by Troy ev’n to Achilles’ fleet, 
Shall fall by thoufands at the hero’s feet. 


Ve 67. Greece ckas'd by Troy, &c.] In this difcourfe of 
Jupiter, the poet opens his defign, by giving his reader 
a {ketch of the principal events he is to expeét. As this 
conduct of Homer may to many appear no way artful, 
and fince it is a principal article of the charge brought 
againít him by fome late French criticks, it will not be 
improper here to look a little into this difpute. The 
cafe wiil be beſt fated by tranflating the following paf- 
face from Mr. de la Motte’s Reflections fur la Critique. 

<: I'could not forbear wifhing that Homer had an art, 
« which he feems to have negleéted, that of preparing 
* events withcut making them known beforehand; fo 
* that when they happen, one might be furprifed apree- 
* ably. I could not be quite fatished to hear Jupiter, 
“ in the middle of the Iliad, give an exact abridgment 
“< ct the remainder of the aétion. Madam Dacier al- 
“ Icdges as an excufe, that this paft only between Jupi- 
e ter and Juno; as if the reader was not let into the 
€ fecret, and had not as much fhare in the confidence.” 

She adds, that as we are capable of a great deal of 
€ pieafure at tz > reprefentation of a tragedy which we 
< have feen befo‘e, fo the furprifes which IF require are 
*“ no way neceflaty to our entertainment. This I think 
& a pure piece o fophiliry : one may have two forts of 
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Ho not untouch’d with pity, to the plain 
Shal: fend Patroclus, but fhall fend in vain. 70 


pleafure at the reprefentation of a tragedy ; in the firft 
pl: ze, that of takirg part in an action cf importance 
the firt time it paffes before our eyes, of being agi- 
tated' by fear and hope for the perfons one is moft 
concerned about, and in fine, of partaking their feli- 
city cr misfortune, as they happen to fucceed, or be 
difappointed. 

“ ‘This therefore is the firft pleafure which the poet 
fhould defign to give his auditors, to tranfport them 
by pathetick furprifes which excite terrour or pity: 
The fecond pleature muft proceed from a view of that 
art which the author has fhewn in raifing the former. 

“ *Tis true, when we have feen a piece ‘already, we 
have no longer that firft pleafure of the furprifes, at 
leaít not in all its vivacity ; but there ftill remains 
the fecond, which could never have its turn, had not 
the poet laboured fuccefsfully to excite the farft, it 
being upon that indifpenfible obligation that we judge 
of his art. 

* ‘The art therefore confifts in telling the hearer only 
what is neceflary to be told him, and in telling him 
only as much as is requifite to the defign of pleafing 
him. And although we know this already when we 
read it a fecond time, we yet tafte the pleafure of that 
order and condust which the art required. 

‘£ From hence it follows, that every poem ought to be 
contrived for the firft impreffion it is to make. If it 
be otherwife, it gives us (inftead of two pleafures 
which we expcéted) two forts of difgufts- the one, 
that of being cool and untouched when v =: fhould be 
moved and tranfported; the other, that of perceiving 
the defcét which caufed that difguft. 
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What youth he flaughters under Ilion’s walls ? 
Evn my lov’d fon, divine Sarpedon falls ! 


* This, in one word, is what I have found in, the 
** Iliad. I was not interefted or touched by the ad ven- 
<< tures, and I faw it was this cooling preparatiow that 
s“ prevented my being fo.” 

It appears clearly that M. Dacier’s defence no way ex- 
cufes the poet's conduét: wherefore I thall add two or 
three confiderations which may chance to fet it in a bet- 
ter light. It muft be owned that a furprife artfully ma- 
maged, which arifes from wunexpeéted revolutions of 
great actions, is extremely pleafing. In this confifts the 
principal pleafure of a romance, or well-writ tragedy. 
But befides this, there is in the relation of great events a 
different kind of pleafure, which arifes from the artful 
unravelling a knot of actions, which we knew before in 
the grofs. This is a delight peculiar to hiftory, and 
epick poetry, which is founded on hiftory. In theft 
kinds of writing, a preceding fummary knowledge of 
the events defcribed, does no way damp our curiofity» 
but rather makes it more eager for the detail. ‘This is 
evident in a good hiftory, where generally the reader is 
affected with a greater delight in proportion to his pre. 
ceding knowledge of the facts defcribed: the pleafure 
in this cafe is like that of an architeét’s firft view of fome 
magnificent building, who was before well acquainted 
with the proportions cf it. In an epick poem the cafe is 
of a like nature ; where, as if the hiftorical fore-know- 
ledge were not fuificient, the moft judicious poets never 
«fail to excite their render’s curlioflity by fome fimall fketches 
of their defign ; which, like the outlines of a fine pic- 
ture, will 1.>ceffarily raife in us a greaterulefire to fee it in 
its finifhed cce suring. 

Had our autaor been inclined to follow the method of 
managing our, pafiions by furprifes, he could not weil 
have fucceeded by this manper jn the fubje&t h: chofe ta 
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Vaxnquith’d at laft by Heétor’s lance he lies. 

Ther , nor till then, fhall great Achilles rife: 

And lo! that inftant, god-like Hector dies. 75 

Fror ı that great hour the war’s whole fortune turns, 

Pall. x affifts, and lofty Ilion burns. 

Not *till that day {Ħall Jove relax his rage, 

Nor one of all the heav’nly hoft engage 

In aid of Greece. The promife of a God 

I gave, and feal’d it with th’ almighty nod, 

Achilles’ glory to the ftars to raife ; 

Such was our word, and Fate the word obeys. 
‘The trembling Queen (th’ almighty order giv’n) 

Swift from th’ Idzan fummit fhot to heav’n. 85 

As fome way-fa-ing man, who wanders o'er 

In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 








write upon, which being a ftory of great importance, the 
principal events of which were well known to the Greeks, 
it was not poffible for him to alter the ground-work of 
his piece; and probably he was willing to mark fome- 
times by anticipation, fometimes by recapitulations, 
how much of his ftory was founded on hiftorical truths, 
and that what is fuperadded were the poetical orna- 
ments. 

There is another confideration worth remembering on 
this head, to juftify our author’s conduét. It feems to 
have been an opinion in thofe early times, deeply rooted 
in moít countries and religions, that the actions of men 
were not only foreknown, but precdeftinater by a fupe- 
riour being. ‘This fentiment is very frequent in the 
moft ancient writers both facred and pro’ane, and feems 
a diftinguifhing charaéter of the writings of the greateit 
antiquity. Zhe word of the Lord was fjulfll’d, is the prin- 
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Sends forth his a€tive mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meafures fpace with fpacc 3 





cipal obfervation in the hiftory of the Old Teftar. ent 3 
and Ae 2° irarsiglo Burd is the declared and obvious r oral 
of the Iliad. If this great moral be fit to be repre€&nted 
in poetry, what means fo proper tæ make it evident, as 


this introducing Jupiter foretelling- the events which he 
had decreed ? 


v. 36. As Jome wayfaring man, &c.] ‘The difcourfe of 
jupiter to Juno being ended, the afcends to heaven with 
wonderful celerity, which the poet explains by this com- 
parifon. On other occafions he has illuftrated the aétion 
of the mind by fenfible images from the motion of bodies; 
here he inverts the cafe, and fhews the great velocity of 
Juno’s flight by comparing it to the quicknefs of thought. 
No other comparifon could have equalled the fpeed of 
an heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and’ 
exact, the poet defcribes a traveller who revolves in his 
mind the feveral places which he has feen, and in an in- 
ftant paifes in imagination from one diftant part of the- 
earth to another. Milton feems to have had it his eye 
in that elevated pafiage : i 


The {peed of Gods 
Time counts not, tho” with fwifteft minutes wing'd. 








As the fenfe in which we have explained this paflage is 
exactly literal, as well as truly fublime, one cannot but 
wonder what fhould induce both Hobbes and Chapman te 
ramble fo wide from it in their tranflations : 


‘This faid, went Juno to Olympus high, 

As w.en a man looks o'er an ample plain, 
To any d:‘ttance quickly goes his eye: 

So {wiftly Juno went with little pain. 


Chapman’s is yet more foreign to the fubject : 
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oa fwift flew Juno to the bleft abodes, 9° 
If thought of man can match the {peed of Gods. 
The œ fat the Pow’rs in awful fynod plac’d ; 

The y bow’d, and made obeifance as fhe pafs’d, 
Thr » all the brazen dome: with goblets crown’d 
They`hail her queen ; the nectar ftreams around. 
Fair Themis firft prefents the golden bowl, 96 
And anxious afks what cares difturb her foul ? 

To whom the white-arm’d Goddefs thus replies. 
Enough thou know’ft the Tyrant of the {fkies, 
Severely bent his purpofe to fulfil, 100 
Unmov’d his mind, and unreftrain’d his will. 

Go thou, the feafts of heav’n attend thy call ; 

Bid the crown’d nectar circle round the hall : 

But Jove fhall thunder thro’ the ethereal dome, 
Such ftern decrees, fuch threatned woes to come, 10 2 
As foon fhall freeze mankind with dire furprife, 
And damp th’ eternal banquets of the {fkies. 

The Goddefs faid, and fullen took her place ; 
Blank horrour fadden’d each celeftial face. 

‘To fee the gath’ring grudge in ev’ry breait, IIQ 
Smiles on her lips a fpleenful joy exprefl ; 


But as the mind of fuch a man, that hatha great way gone, 
And either knowing not his way, or then would let alone 
His purpofs’d journey ; is diftraét, and in his vexed mind 
Refolves now not to 5°, now goes, til many way. inclin’d— 


V. 102. Go thou, the feafis of heav'n attend tny call.) This 
is a paſſage worthy our obfervation. Homer feigns, that 
Themis, that is Juftice, prefides over the feafts of the 
Gods; to et us know, that fhe ought much more to pre- 
“de over ane fealts of men, Exflathius. 
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While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat fteadfaft care, and low’ring difcontent. 

"Thus fhe proceeds—Attend, ye Pow’rs above 

But know, ’tis madnefs to conteft with Jove: 113 
Supreme he fits; and fees, in pride of fways 
Your vatial Godheads grudgingly obey : 
Fierce in the majefty of pow’r, controuls ; 


Shakes all the thrones of heav’n, and bends the 
poles. 

Submifs, Immortals! all he wills, obey ; I 2O 

And thou, great Mars, begin and fhew the way. 

Behold Afcalaphus ! behold him die, 

But dare not murmur, dare not vent a fighs 

Thy own lov’d boaſted offspring lies o’erthrown, 

If that lov’d boafted offspring be thy own. I25 


v. 114. Funes fpeech to the Gods.] It was no fort of ex- 
aggeration what the ancients have affirmed of Homers 
that the examples of all kinds of oratory are to be found 
in his works. ‘The prefent fpeech of Juno isa matter- 
piece in that fort, which feems to fay one thing, and per- 
fuades another: for while fhe is only declaring to the 
Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time that fhe tells 
them they muft obey, fhe fills them with a reluctance to 
do it. By reprefenting fo ftrongly the fuperiority of his 
power, fhe makes them uneafy at it; and by particularly 
advifing that God to fubmit, whofe temper could leaft 
brook it, fhe incites him to downright rebellion. No- 
thing can °.e more fly and artfully provoking, than that 
ftroke on the death of his darling fon. Wo thou, O Mars, 
teach obedience to us all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter has 
put the fevereft trial: Afcalaphus thy fon lies flain by his 
gneans : bear it with fo much temper and moderation, that the 
world may not think Ae was thy fon. 
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Stern Mars, with anguifh for his flaughter’d fon, 
sme ;e his rebelling breaft, and fierce begun. 
‘Thus, then, Immortals ! thus fhall Mars obey ; 
Forg*ve.me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way = 
Defctnding firft to yon’ forbidden plain, 130 
The God of battles dares avenge the flain ; 

Dares, tho’ the thunder burfting o’er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thofe heaps of dead. 

With that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 
‘To join his rapid courfers for the fight : 135 
Then grim in arms, with haíty vengeance flies ; 
Arms, that reflect a radiance thro’ the {kies. 

And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv’n, 
Difcharg’d his wrath on half the hoft of heav’n ; 
But Pallas fpringing thro’ the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th’ tmmortal race with timely fear, 
From frantick Mars fhe fmatch’d the fhield and 


{pear ; 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
Thus, to th’ impetuous homicide fhe faid. 145 


V- 134. To Fear and Fligkt—] Homer does not fay, 
that Mars commanded they fhould join his horfes to his 
chariot, which horfes were called Fear and Flight. Fear 
end Flight are not the names of the horfes of Mars, but 
the names of two Furies in the fervice of this God: it 
appears likewife hy other paffages, that they were his 
children, book xiii. v. 299. of the original.-' This is a 
very ancient milftake ; Euitathius mentions it as an error 
of Antimachus, yet Fiobbes and molit others have fallen 
dato it. 
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By what wild paffion, furious! art thou toft 2? 
Striv'it thou with Jove? thou art already loft. 
Shali not the ‘Lhund’rer’s dread command re trains, 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? 

Back to the fkies would’it thou with hatio be 
driv’n, 150 
And in thy guilt involve the hoft of heav’n? 
Ilion and Greece no more fhould Jove engage ; 
The fkies would yield an ampler fcene of rage, 
Guilty and guiltlefs find an equal fate, 
And one vaít ruin whelm th’ Olympian ftate. 155 
Ceafe then thy offspring’s death unjuft to call ; 
Heroes as great have dy’d, and yet fhall fall. 
Why fhould heav’n’s law with foolifh man comply, 
Exempted from the race ordain’d to die ? 

‘This menace fix’d the warriour to his throne ; 160 

Sullen he fat, and curb’d the rifing groan. 

Then Juno call’d (Jove’s orders to obey) 

The winged Iris, and the God of Day. 

Go wait the Thund’rer’s will (Saturnia cry’d) 

On yon’ tall fummi: of the fount-full Ide: 165 


v. 164. Go await the Thunadrer’s will.] It is remark- 
able, that whereas it is familiar with the poet to repeat 
his errands and meffages, here he introduces Juno with 
very few words, where fhe carries a difpatch from Ju- 
piter to Iris and Apollo. She only fays, ** Jove com- 
«© mands you to attend him on mount Ida,” and adds 
nothing of what had paffed between herfelf and her con- 
fort before. ‘Ihe reafon of this brevity,is not only thar 
fhe is highly difguited with Jupiter, and fo unwilling to 
tell her tale from the anguifh of her heart ; but alfo be- 
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“Where in the Father’s awful prefence ftand, 
Redeive, and execute his dread command. 

S:\e faid, and fat: the God that gilds the day, 
An various Iris, wing thcir airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Ida’s hills they came, 170 
(fair nurfe of fountains, and of favage game) 
T nere fat th? Eternal ; he, whofe nod controlls 
‘The trembling world, and fhakes the fteady poles. 
Veil’d in a mift of fragrance him they found, 
With clouds of gold and purple circl’d round. 175 
Well-pleas’d the ‘Chund’rer faw their earneft care, 
And prompt obedience to the queen of Air ;- 
‘Then (while a {mile ferenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow. 

Iris! defcend, and what we here ordain 180 
Report to yon” mad Tyrant of the main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 
Or breathe from flaughter in the fields of air. 
If he refufe, then let him timely weigh ) 
Our elder birthright, and fuperiour fway. 185s 








caufe Jupiter had given her no commiffion to relate fully 
the fubject of their difcourfe : wherefore fhe is cautious 
of declaring what poffibly he would have concealed. 
Neither does Jupiter himfelf in what follows reveal his 
decrees: for he lets Apollo only fo far intro his will, that 
he wouid have him diforder and rout the Greeks: their 
good fortune, and the fuccefs which was tc, enfue, he 
hides from him, As one who favoured the caufe or Troy. 
One may remark in this paffage Homer's various conduét 
and difcretion concerning what ought to be put in prac- 
tice, orleft undone: whereby his reader may be informed 
how to regulate his own affairs. Fuftathius. 
VoL. IV. C 
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How fhall his rafhnefs ftand the dire alarms, 

If heav’ns omnipotence defcend in arms? 

Strives he with me, by whom his pow’r was giv’ns; 

And is there equal to the Lord of Heav’n ? 
‘Th’ Almighty fpoke ; the Goddefs wing’d her 

flight 190 

To facred Ilion from th’ Idæan height. 

Swift as the rat’ling hail, or fleecy {nows 

Drive thro’ the fkies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 

So from the clouds defcending Iris falls ; 

And to blue Neptune thus the Goddefs calfS. 195 
Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 

In mc behold the meffenger of Jove: 

He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

This if refus’d, he bids thee timely weigh 200 

His elder birth-right, and fuperiour fway. 

Elow fhall thy rafhnefs ftand the diregalarms, 

If heav’ns omnipotence defcend in arms ? 

Striv’{t thou with him, by whom all pow’r is giv’n_? 

And art thou equal to the Lord of Heav’n? 205 
What means the haughty Sov’reign of the fkies, 

(The King of Ocean thus, incens’d, replies) 

Rule as he will his portion’ realms on high ; 

Wo vaffal God, nor of his train am I. 

Three brother deities from Saturn came, 21° 

And ancient Rhea, earth’s immortal dame: 


v. 210. Three brother Deitres from Saturn came, 
Aad ancient Rhea, cartis trrnortial dame 3 
AMCgAA by fot, our triple rule we know é&c.J 
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AMign’d by lot, our triple rule we know ; 

Infernal Pluto fways the fhades below ; 

O’er the wide clouds, and o’er the ftarry plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain ; 213 


Some have thought the Platonick philofophers drew from 
hence the notion of their Triad (which the Cbhriftian 
Pilatonifts fince imagined to be an obfcure hint of the 
Sacred Trinity.) The Trias of Plato is well known, 7è 
airs ivy, 6 wits 5 Snpeewepis, h rE xru ux? In his Georgias he 
tells us, tò “Opengos (autorem fc. fuiffe) rie rev Iypaivglinay T ei~ 
acing trocassws. See Proclus in Plat. Theol. lib. 1. cap. §- 
Lucian Philcpatr. Arifiotle de Calo, lib. 1. cap. 1. {peaking of 
the Tvernarian number from Pythagoras, has thefe words 3 
Ta rele todyvla, 78 Tee wrdviln. Kal wetc rac —— — roy Seay xe- 
paG Te apip rire. KaSed rse yee paciy x of riBaysyerot, TÒ wey 
% Fa wavla roic reiciv derlar. Tahsutù yee 5 peioov my dex Tèr apb- 
peor Exe Tov TH wravlos- raŭra SE Tùy T` ç Tpiade>. From which 
pafflage ‘Trapezuntius endeavoured very ferioufly to prove, 

that Ariftotle had a perfeét knowledge of the Trinity- 
Duport (who furnifhed me with this note, and who feems 
to be fenfible of the folly of Ivrapezuntius) nevertheiefs 
in his Gnomologia Homerica, or comparifon of our au- 
thor’s fentences with thofe of the Scripture, has placed, 
oOppofite to this verfe, that of St. John: There are three 
«who give teflimony in heawen, the Father, the Son, and the 
oiy Ghoff. I think this the flrongeft inftance I ever met 
with of the manner of thinking of fuch men, whofe too 
much learning has made them mad. 

Lattantius, de Falf. Relig. lib. i. cap. 33. takes this fa- 
ble to be a remain of ancient hiftory, impo ‘ting, that 
the empire of the then known world was divided among 
the three brothers ; to Jupiter the orienta: part which 
was called Heaven, as the region of light, or the fun; to 
Pluto the occidental, or darker regions: and to Neptune 
the fover@rg ty of the feas. 

= 
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My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 

And hufh the roarings of the facred deep : 
Olympus, and this earth, in common lie ; 

What claim has here the Tyrant of the fky ? 

Far in the diftant clouds let him controll, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole ; 

There to his children his commands be giv’n, 

The trembling, fervile, fecond race of heav’n. 
And muft I then (faid fhe) O Sire of Floods! 
Bear this fierce aniwer to the King of Gods? 225 
Correct it yet, and change thy rafh intent ; , 

A noble mind difdains not to repent. 

‘To elder brothers guardian fiends are giv’n, 

To fcourge the wretch infulting them and heav’n. 
Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin’d) 230 

When minifters are bleft with prudent mind : 

Warn’d by thy words, to pow’rful Jove I yield, 

And quit, tho’ angry, the contended field. 


v. 228. To elder brothers.] Iris, that fhe may not feem 
to upbraid Neptune with weaknefs of judgment, out of 
regard to the greatnefs and dignity of his perion, does 
not fay that Jupiter is ſtronger or braver ; but attacking 
him from a motive not in the leaft invidious, fuperiority 
of age, fhe fays fententioufly, that the Furies wait upon 
our elders. The Furies are faid to wait upon men in a 
double fenfe: either for evil, as they did upon Oreftes 
after he had flain his mother ; or elfe tor their good, as 
upon elders when they are injured, to proteét them and 
avenge their wrongs. ‘This is an inflance that the pagans 
looked upon birth-right asa right divine. Suffathius. 
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Not but his threats with juftice I difclaim, 

The fame our honours, and our birth the fame. 

If yet, forgetful of his promife giv’n 236 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav’n ; 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, 

He breaks his faith with half th’ ethereal race: 
Give him to know, unlefs the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon’ proud ftru€tures level with the plain, 
Howe’er th’ offence by other- Gods be paft, 

The wrath of Neptune fhall for ever laft. 

Thus fpeaking, furious from the ficld he ftrode, 
And plung’d into the bofom of the flood. 245 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus befpoke the Source of light. 

Behold! the God whofe liquid arms are hurl’d 
Around the globe, whofe carthquakes rock the 

world ; 
Defifts at length his rebel-war to wage, ` 250 
seeks his own feas, and trembles at our rage ; 
Elfe had my wrath, heav’n’sthrones all fhaking round, 
Burn’d to the bottom of the feas profound ; 


v. 252. Elfe had my wrath, &c.] This reprefentation 


of the terrours which muft have attended the canfliét of 


two fuch mighty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby 
the elements had been mixed in confufion, and the whole 
frame of nature enclangeredy is imaged in thgfe few lines 
with a noblene&S fuitable to the occafion. Milton has a 
thought very like it in his fourth book, were he repre- 
fents what muft have happened if Satan and Gabriel had 
encountered : 
= Q- 3 
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And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 255 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance fpar’d ; 
Ev’n pow’r immenfe had found fuch battle hard. 
Go thou, my fon! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad Ægis on thy active arm, 
Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 26e 
swell his bold heart, and urge his ftrength to war : 
Let Ilion conquer, ’till th’ Achaian train 
Fly to their fhips and Hellefpont again : 
Then Greece fhall breathe from toils—the God- 
head faid ; 

Fiis will divine the fon of Jove obey’d. 265. 
Wot half fo {wift the failing falcon flies, - 
‘That drives a turtle thro’ the liquid ikies ; 
As Phoebus {hooting from th’ Idzan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
There Hector feated by the ftream he fees, 27° 
His fenfe returning with the coming breeze ; 
Again his pulfes beat, his fpirits rife ; 
Again his lov’d companions meet his eyes ; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they palt away. 

`o whom the God who gives the golden day. 275 





— — — — Not only Paradife 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Of heav’ n, perhaps, and all the elements 

At laft had gone to wreck, difturb`d and torn 
With viclaace of tbis conflict; had not foon 
Th Almighty, to prevent fach horrid fray, &c. 


V- 274- Jove thinking of his pains, they paff away.) Eu- 
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Why fits great Hector from the field fo far ? 
What grief, what wound, with-holds thee from 
the war ? | 
The fainting hero, as the vifion bright 
Stood fhining o’er him, half unteal’d his fight: 
What bleft Immortal, with commanding breath, 
Thus wakens Heétor from the fleep of death ? 28r 
Has Fame not told, how, while my trufty fword 
Bath’d Greece in flaughter, and her battle gor’d, 
"The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoft funk me to the fhades below ? 285 
Ev’n yet, methinks, the gliding ghofts 1 fpy, 
And hell’s black horrours {wim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Be no more difmay’d ; 
See, and be ftrong! the ‘Thund’rer fends — aid. 
Behold ! thy Phocbus fhall his arms employ, 290 
Phoebus, propitious ſtill to thee, and Troy. 
Infpire thy warriours then with manly force, 
And tothe fhips impel thy rapid horfe : 
Ev’n I will make thy fiery courfers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the fea. 295 
Thus to bold Heétor fpoke the fon of Jove, 
And breath’d immortal ardour from above. 


ftathius obferves, that this is a very fublime reprefenta- 
tion of the power of Jupiter, to make Heétor’s pains 
ceafe from the moment wherein Jupiter firt turned his 
thoughts towards him. Apollo finds him fo far reco- 
vered, as to be able to fit up, and know his friends. 
‘Thus much was the work of Jupiter ; the God of health 
perfects the cure, 
C4 
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As when the pamper’d fteed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ftall, and pours along the ground ; 
With ample ftrokes he rufhes to the flood, 400 
To bathe his fides, and cool his fiery blood ; 

His head now freed, he toffes to the fkies ; 

His mane difhevell’d g'er his fhoulders fiies : 

Tle fnuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And {prings, exulting, to his fields again : 305 
Urg’d by the voice divine, thus Hećtor flew, 

Full of the God ; and all his hofts purfue. 


vV. 2938. As when the pamper'd feed] This comparifon 
is repeated from the fixth book, and we are told that the 
ancient criticks rctained no more than the two firit verfes 
and the four laft in this place, and that they gave the 
werfes two marks; by the one (which was the afterifin) 
they intimated, that the four lines were very beautiful ; 
but by the other (which was the obelus) that they were 
iil placed. I believe an impartial reader who confiders 
the two places will be of the fame opinion. 

Taffo has improved the juftnefs of this fimile in his 
fixteenth book, where Rinaldo returning from the arms 
or Armida to battle, is compz2red to the fteed that is 
taken from his paitures and mares to the fervice of the 
wars: the reverfe of the circumftance better agreeing 
with tbe occafion. 3 


< Qual feroce deftrier, ch`al faticofo 

* Honor de l'arme viucitor fia tolto, 

“ E lafcivo marito in vil ripofo 

“« Fra gli armenti, e ne` pafehi erri difciolto ; 
«€ Se"l deita o fuon di tromba, o luminofo 

«© Acciar, colta tolto annitendo è volto ; 

“ Gia gia brama Varringo, è lbhuom sùl dorfo 
*«¢ Portando, urtato riurtar nel corio.” 
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As when the force of men and dogs combin’d 
Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; 
Far from the hunter’s rage fecure they lie 3ro 
Clofe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 
When lo! a lion fhoots acrois the way ! 
They fly : at once the chafers and the prey. 
So Greece, that late in conqu’ring troops purfu’d, 
And mark’d their progrefs thro’ the ranks in bloods 
Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, 316 
Forget to vanquifh, and confent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obferv’d his dreadful courfe, 
Thoas, the braveft of th’ Ætolian force: 
Skill’d to direét the jav’lin’s diftant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the {tanding fight ; 
Nor more in councils fam’d for folid fenfe, 
Than winning words and heav’nly eloquence. 


v. 313. Not fated yet to dte.] WDacier has a pretty re- 
mark on this pafflage, that Homer extended Deftiny (that 
is, the care of Providence) even over the beafts of the 
field ; an opinion that agrees perfectly with true theo- 
logy. In the book of Jonas, the regard of the Creator 
extending to the meaneft rank of his creatures, is ftronzgly 
exprefied in thofe words of the Almighty, where he 
makes his compaflion to the brute beafts one of the 
reafons againft deltroying Nineveh. Shall I mot fpare the 
great city, in avhich there are more than fix fceore thoujand 
ferfons, and alfo much cattle? And what is {till more pa- 
raliel to this pafluge, in St. Matthew, ch. x. Are nog 
rwo fparrow:s old for a farthing ? And yet one of them fhall 
wet fall to the ground, without your Father. 
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Gods ! what portent (he cry’d) thefe eyes invades? 
Lo! Hector rifes from the Stygian fhades! 325 
We faw him, late, by thund’ring Ajax kill’d : 
What God reftores him to the frighted field ; 

And not content that half of Greece lie flain, 
Pours new deftruction on her fons again ? 

Fie comes not, Jove! without thy pow’rful will ; 
Lo! {till he lives, purfues, and conquers ftill! 33r 
Yet hear my counfel, and his worft withftand, 
The Greeks main body to the fleet command ; 

But let the few whom brifker f{pirits warm, 

Stand the firft onfet, and provoke the ftorm. 335 
Thus point your arms ; and when fuch foes appcar, 
Fierce as he is, let Heétor learn to fear. 

The warriour fpoke, the lift’ning Greeks obey, 
Thick’ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion gave command, 3240 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band. 

And Mrars-like Meges: thefe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foc, and meet the coming fight. 
Behind, unnumber’d multitudes, attend, 

Fo flank the navy, and the fhores defend. 345 
Full on the front the prefing ‘Trojans bear, 

And Heétor firft came tow’ring to the war. 
Phoebus himfelf the rufhing battle led ; 

AA veil of clouds involv’d his radiant head: 
Fligh-held before him, Jove’s enormous fhield 350 
Portentous fhoGne, and fhaded all the field ; 

Vulcan to Jove th’ immortal gift confign’d, 

‘lo {catter hoits, and terrify mankind. 
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The Greeks expect the fhock, the clamours rife 
From diff’rent parts, and mingle in the fkies. 355 
Dire was the hifs of darts, by heroes flung, 

And arrows leaping from the bow-{ftring fung ; 
‘Thefe drink the life of gen’rous warriours flain ; 
Thoſe guiltlefs fall, and thirft for blood in vain. 

“4s long as Phoebus bore unmov’d the fhield, 360 
Sat doubtful Conqueft hov’ring o’er the field ; 

But when: aloft he fhakes it in the {fkies, 

Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horrour feizes ew’ry Grecian breaft, 

Their force is humbled, and their fear confeft. 365 
So flies a herd of oxen, fcatter’d wide, 

No fwain to guard ’em, and no day to guide, 

WV hen two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And {pread the carnage thro’ the fhady gloom. 


V. 362. But ovhen aloft he fhakes.] Apollo, in this paf- 
fage, by this mere fhaking his Ægis, without acting of- 
fenfively, annoys and put the Greeks into diforder. Eu- 
ftathius thinks that fuch a motion might poffibly create 
the fame confufion, as hath been reported by hiftorians 
to proceed from panick fears: or that it might intimate 
fome dreadful confufion in the air, and a noife iffuing 
from thence ; a notion which feems to be warranted by 
Apoilo’s ovt-cry, which prefently follows in the fame 
verfe. But perhaps we need not go fo far to account for 
this fiction of Homer: the fight of a hero's armour of- 
ten has the like effect in an epick poem : the fhield of 


prince Arthur in“Spenfer works the fame wonders wit 
this Ægis of Apollo. wai 
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Impending Phcebus pours around ’em fear, 370 
And Troy and Heétor thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the flaughter Hector leads ; 
Firft great Arcefilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 
One tothe bold Bccotians ever dear, 
And one Meneftheus’ friend, and fam’d compeer. 
Medon and Iafus, Æneas {ped 5 374 
This fprung from Phelus, and th’ Athenians led ; 
But haplefs Medon from Orfleus came ; 
Him Ajax honour’d with a brother’s name, 
‘Tho’ born of lawlefs love: from home expell’d, 
A banifh’d man, in Phylace he dwell’d, 381 
Prefs’d by the vengeance of an angry wife ; 
Troy ends, at laft, his labours and his life. 
Mecyftes next, Polydamas o’erthrew ; 
And thee, brave Clonius, great Agenor flew. 385 
By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 
Pierc’d thro’ the fhoulder as he bafely. flics. 
Polites’ arm laid Echius on the plain ; 
Stretch’d on one heap, the victors fpoil the flain. 
The Greeks difmay’d, confus’d, difperfe or fall, 390 
Some feekthe trench, fome fkulk behind the wall. 

v. 386. By Paris, Deicchus inglorious dies, 

Pierced thro” the fhoulder as he bafely flies J 


Here is one that falls under the fpear of Paris, {mitten 
in the extremity of his fhoulder as he was flying. ‘This 
gives occafionto a pretty obfervation in Euftathius, that 
thas is.she pmtiy Greek who falls by a wound in the back i; 
fo careful ts Homer of the honour of his countrymen. 
And this remark will appear not ill grounded, if we ex- 
cept the death of Eioneys in the beginning of hb. vi. 
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While thefe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 
And o'er the flaughter ftalks gigantick Death. 

On ruth’d bold Heétor, gloomy as the night ; 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 
Points to the flcet: for by the Gods, who flies, 
Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 

No weeping fifter his cold eye fhall clafe, 

No friendly hand his fun’ral pyre compofe. 

Who ftops to plunder at this fignal hour, 400 
The birds fhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 


v. 396. For by the Gods, who flies, &c.] It fometimes 
happens (fays Longinus) that a writer in-fpeaking of 
fome perfon, all on a fudden puts himfelf in that other's 
place, and aéts his part; a figure which marks the im- 
Fetuofity and hurry of pafon. It is this which Homer 
practifes in thefe vwerfes ; the poet ftops his narration 
forgets his own perfon, and inftantly, without any no- 
tice, puts this precipitate menace into the mouth of his 
furious and t,‘anfported hero. How mutt his difcourfe 
have languifhed, had he ftaid to tell us, He&or then faid 
tefe, or the like words ? Inftead of which, by this unex- 
pected tranfition he prevents the reader, and the tranfi- 
tion is made before the poet feems fenfible he had made 
at. The true and proper place for this figure is when the 
tame prefies, and the occatfion will not allow of any de- 
lay : itis elegant then to país from one perfon to ano- 
ther, asin that of Hecatzus. The herald, extremely dif- 
contented at the orders he had received, gawe commend to the 
Heraclidæ to withdraw .—It is no avay in my p wer to help 
you; if thcrefore. you avould not perifh epis serf IE you 
wpet not VOLVE ME im your ruin, depar: , gat gek &e-efPear 
amonz forme other people. Longinus chup. %wuxiii. 
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Furious he faid ; the fmarting fcourge refounds ; 
The courfers fly ; the fmoking chariot bounds: 
The hofts rufh on; loud clamours fhake the fhore ; 
The horfes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar! 405 
Apollo, planted at the trench’s bound, 

Pufh’d at the bank: down funk th” enormous 
mound : 

Roll’d in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

A fudden road! a long and ample way. 

O’er the dread foffe (a late-impervious fpace) 410 

Now fteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous pafs. 

‘The wond’ring crouds the downward level trod ; 

Before them flam’d the fhield, and march’d the God. 

Then with his hand he fhook the mighty wall; 

And lo! the turrets mod, the bulwarks fall. 415 

Eafy, as when afhore an infant ftands, 

Aind draws imagin’d houfes in the fands ; 

The fportive wanton, pleas’d with fome new play, 

Sweeps the flight works and fafhion’d domes away. 

‘Thus vanifh’d, at thy touch, the tow’rs and walls ; 

The toil of thoufands in a moment falls. 42I 


v. 416. As when afhore an infant fands.| ‘This fimile 
of the fand is inimitable ; it is not eafy to imagine any 
thing more exact and emphatical to defcribe the tumbling 
and confufed heap of a wall, in a moment. Moreover, 
the compar: ‘on here, taken from fand, is the jufter, as it 
Fifes from the very place and fcenc before us. For the 
wall here derfrolifhed, as it was founded on the com, 
muft needs border on the fand ; wherefore the fimilitude 
is borrowed immediately from the fubjeét-matter under 
view. Euflathius. 
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The Grecians gaze around with wild defpair, 
Confus’d, and weary all the Pow’rs with pray’r ; 
Exhort their men with praifes, threats, commands ; 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 
Experienc’d Neftor chief obteíts the fkies, 426 
And weeps his country with a father’s eyes. / 

O Jove! if ever, on his native fhore, 

One Greek enrich’d thy fhrine with offer’d gore ; 
If e'er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteft firftlings of the fold ; 

If e'er thou fign’{t our withes with thy nod ; 
Perform the promife of a gracious God ! 

‘This day, preferve our navies from the flame, 

And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 

‘Thus pray’d the fage: th’ Eternal gave confent, 
And peals of thunder fhook the firmament. 
Prefumptuous Troy miftook th’ accepting fign, 
And catch’d new fury at the voice divine. 


v. 428. O Jove! if ever, &c.] The form of Neftor’s 
prayer in this place refembles that of Chryfes in the firſt 
book. And it is worth remarking, that the poet well 
knew, what fhame and confufion the reminding one of. 
paft benefits is apt to produce. From the fame topick 
Achilles talks with his mother, and Thetis herfelf ac- 
cofts Jove ; and likewife Phoenix, where he holds a par- 
ley with Achilles. This righteous prayer hath its wifhed 
accomplifhment. Fu/ffathius. 


y 423. Prefumtuous Troy miftook the figa.] ‘The thun- 
der of Jupiter is defigned as a mark of his acceptance of 
Neftor’s prayers, and a fign of his favour to the Greeks. 
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As, when black tempefts mix the feas and {fkies, 

The roaring deeps in wat’ry mountains rife; 44E 

Above the fides of fome tall fhip afcend, 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 

Thus loudly roaring, and o’er-pow’ring all, 

Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 

Legions on legions from each fide arife : 

‘Thick found the keels; the ftorm of arrows flies. 

Fierce on the fhips above, the cars below, 

‘Thefe wield the mace, and thofe the jav’lin throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag’d, 450 

And lab’ring armies round the works engag’d ; 





However, there being nothing in the prodigy particular 
to the Greeks, the Trojans expound itin their own fa- 
vour, as they feem warranted by their prefent fuccefs, 
‘This felf-partiality of men in appropriating to them- 
felves the protection of Heaven, has always been natural 
to them. In the fame manner Virgil makes Turnus ex- 
piain the transformation of the Trojan fhips into nymphs, 
as an ill omen to the Trojans. 


‘“ Trojanos hæc monftra petunt, his Jupiter ipfe 
“< Auxilium folitum eripuit.” —— 


Hiſtory furnifhes many inftances of oracles, which, by 
reafon of this partial interpretation, have proved an oc- 
cafion to lead men into great misfortunes: it was the 
cafe of Croefus in his wars with Cyrus ; and a like mif- 
take engazed Pyrrhus to make war upon the Romans. 


V. 448. On the [hips abcve, the cars keloze.] This is 4 
new fort of battle, which Homer has never before eco 
tioned ; the Greeks on their fhips, and the ‘Trojans in 
their chariots, as on a plain. Exfearhius. 
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Still in the tent Patroclus fat, to tend 

The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 

He íprinkles healing balms, to anguifh kind, 

And adds difcourfe, the med’cine of the mind. 455 
But when he faw, afcending up the ficet, 
Victorious Troy ; then, ftarting from his feat, 
With bitter groans his forrows he expreit, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breaft. 
Tho’ yet thy ftate requires redrefs (he cries) 460 
Depart I muft: what horrours ftrike my eyes ? 
Charg’d with Achilles’ high commands I go, 

A mournful witnefs of this fcene of woe: 

I hafte to urge him, by his country’s care, 

‘To rife in arms, and fhine again in war. 465 
Perhaps fome fav’ring God his foul may bend ; 
The voice is pow’rful of a faithful friend. 

He fpoke ; and fpeaking, fwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
‘Th’ embody’d Greeks the fierce attack fuftain, 47° 
But ftrive, tho” numerous, to repulfe in vain! 

Nor could the ‘Trojans, thro’ that firm array, 
Force to the fleet and tents th’ impervious way. 





Ve 472- Nor could the Trojans—Force to the flect and tents 
th impervious way-] Homer always marks diftinctly the 
place of battle ; he here fhews us clearly, that the Tro- 
jans attacked the firft line of the fleet that ftoc i next the 
wall, wr the veftels which were drawn foremoft on the 
land thefe veffiels were a ftrong rampart to the tents 
which were pitched behind, and to the other line of the 
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As when a fhipwright, with Palladian art, 474 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev’ry part ; 
With equal hand he guides his whole defign, 
By the juft rule, and the direéting line : 
The martial leaders, with like fkill and care, 
Preferv’d their line, and equal kept the war. 479 
Brave deeds of arms thro’ all the ranks were try 'd, 
And ev’ry fhip fuftain’d an equal tide. 
At one proud bark, high-tow’ring o’er the fleet 
Ajax the great, and god-like Hector meet ; 
For one bright prize the matchlefs chiefs contend ; 
Nor this the fhips can fire, nor that defend; 485 
One kept the fhore, and one the vefiel trod, 
That fix’d as Fate, this aéted by a God. 
The fon of Clytius in his daring hand, 
The deck approaching, fhakes a flaming brand ; 
But piere’d by ‘elamon’s huge lance expires; 490 
‘Thund’ring he falls, and drops th’ extimguifh’d fires. 
Great Meétor view’d him with a fad furvey, 
As ftretch’d in duft befere the ftern he lay. 
Oh ! all of ‘Trojan, ail of Lycian race! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous fpace: 
Lo! where the fon of royal Clytius lies ; 496 
Ah fave his arms, fecure his obfequies! 

This faid, his eager jav’lin fought the foé: 
But Aja»-fhunn’d the meditated blow. 


navy which ftood nearer to the fea; to penetrati. 
fore to the tents, they muft neceffarily ferce the firft line, 
and defeat the troops which defended it. Exffathius. 
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Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown ; 

ft ftretch’d in duft unhappy Lycophron : 501 
Anm exile long, fuftain’d at Ajax’ board, 

A. faithful fervant to a foreign lord ; 

In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, : 
Near his lov’d mafter, as he liv’d, he dy’d. 505 
From the high poop he tumbles on the fand, 

And lies a lifelefs-load, along the land. 

With anguifh Ajax views the piercing fight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 

Teucer, behold ! extended on the fhore 510 
Our friend, our lov’d companion! now no more! 
Dear as a parent, with a parent’s care 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 

‘This death deplor’d, to Heétor’s rage we owe ; 

Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. SIS 

Where are thofe darts on which the Fates attend ? . 

And where the bow, which Phcebus taught to bend ? 
Impatient Teucer, haft’ning to his aid, 

Before the chief his.ample bow difplay’d 5 

The well-ftor’d quiver on his fhoulders hung: 52a 

Then hifs’d his arrow, and the bow-ftring fung. 

Clytus, Pifenor’s fon, renown’d in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas ! an honcur’d name) 

Drove thro’ the thickeft of th’ embattl’d plains 

The ftartling fteeds, and fhook his eager reins. 525 

As all'on glory ran his ardent mind, 

The pointed death arrefts him from behind: 


D z 
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Thro’ his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies ; 

In youth’s firft bloom reluctantly he dies. 

Hiurl’d fram the lofty feat, at diftance far, 530 
The headlong courfers fpurn his empty car ; 

> Till fad Polydamas the fteeds reftrain’d, 

And gave, Aftynous, to thy careful hand ; 

Then, fir'd to vengeance, rufh’d amidit the foe, 
Rage edg’d his fword, and ftrengthen’d ev’ry blow. 

Once more bold Teucer, in his country’s caufe, 
At Heéctor’s breaft a chofenm arrow draws ; 537 
And had the weapon found the deftin’d way; 

Thy fall, great Trojan ! had renown’d that day. 
But Heétor was not doom’d to perifh then : 

‘Lh’ all-wife Difpofer of the fates of men, 54I 
(Imperial Jove) his prefent death withitands ; 

Wor was fuch glory due to Teucer’s hands. 

- At its full ftretch as the tough ftring he drew, 
Struck by an arm unfeen, it burft in two ; 545 
Down dropp’d the bow : the fhaft with brazen head 
Fell innocent, and on the duft lay dead. 

‘The aftonifh’d archer to great Ajax cries ; 

Some God prevents our deftin’d enterprife =: 

Some God, propitious to the ‘Trojan foe, 55° 
Has, from my arm unfailing, ftruck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin’d wìth arts 
otrong td impel the flight of many a dart. 

Since Heav’n commands it (Aja#® made ryply) 
Difmifs the bow, and lay thy arrows by ; 555 
(Thy arms no lefs fuffice the lance to wield) 
And quit the quiver for the rond’rous fhield. 
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In the firft ranks indulge thy thirft of fame, 

Thy brave example fhall the reft inflame. 

Fierce as they are, by long fuccefies vain ; 560 

To force our flect, or ev’nm a fhip to gain, 

A tks toil, and fweat, and blood: their utmoft might 

Shall find its match—no more: ’tis ours to fight. 
‘Then Teucer laid his faithlefs bow afide ; 

The four-fold buckler o’er his fhoulder ty"d; 565 

On his brave head a crefted helm he plac’d, 

With nodding horfe-hair formidably grac’d ; 

A dart, whofe point with brafs refulgent fhines, 

The warriour wields; and his great brother joins. 
This Hector faw, and thus exprefs’d his joy, 570 

Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 

Be mindful of yourfelves, your ancient fame, 

And fpread your glory with the navy’s flame. 

Jove is with us; I faw his hand, but now, 

From the proad archer ftrike his vaunted bow. 575 

Indulgent Jove! how plain thy favours fhine, 

When happy nations bear the marks divine ! 

How cafy then, to fee the finking ſtate 

Of realms accurit, deferted, reprobate ! 

Such is the fate of Greece, and fuch is ours: 580 

Behold, ye warriours, and exert your pow’rs. 

Death is the worft; a fate which all muft try; 

And” for our country, *tis a blifs to die. 


v.<@82. Death is the wworff, &c.] It is with very great 

addrefs, that to the bitternefs of death, he adds the ad- 

vantages that were to accrue after it. And the ancients 

are of opinion, that it would be as advantageous for 
D3 
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The gallant man, tho’ flain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free; 585 
Entails a debt on all the grateful {tate ; 
His own brave friends fhall glory in his fate 5 
. His wife live honour’d, all his race fucceed ; 
And late politerity enjoy the deed ! 
This rous’d the foul in ev'ry Trojan breaft: gogo 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreft. 


young foldiers to read this leffon, concife as it is, as all 
the volumes of Tyrtzus, wherein he endeavours to raife 
the fpirits of his countrymen. Homer makes a noble 
enumeration of the parts wherein the happinefs of a city 
confifts. For having told us in another place, the three 
great evils to which a town, when taken, is fubjeét ; the 
flaughter of the men, the deftruction of the place by fire, 
the leading of their wives and children into captivity 5 
now he reckons up the bieffings that are contrary to thofe 
calamities. To the laughter of the men indeed he makes 
no oppofition ; becaufe it is not neceflary to the well-be- 
ing of a city, that every individual fhould be faved, and 
not a man flain. Zuffathins. 


v. 591. The God-like Ajax next.] The oration of Hector 
is more {plendid and fhining than that of Ajax, and alfo 
more folemn, from his fentiments concerning the favour 
and affiftance of Jupiter. But that of Ajax is more po- 
litick, fuller of management, and apter to perfuade; for 
it abounds with no iefs than feven generous arguments 
to infpirt+refoiution. He exhorts his people evm ‘te 
death, from the danger to which their navy was aipofed, 
‘which, if once contumed, they were never like to get 
home. And as tie Trojans were bid to die, fo he bids 
his men dave to die likewife; and indeed with great ne~ 
eeiiity, for the ‘I rojaus may recruit after the cngage- 
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How long, ye warriours of the Argive race, 
(To gen’rous Argos what a dire difgrace !) 
How long, on thefe curs’d confines will ye lie, 
Yet undetermin’d, orto live, or die! 595 
What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veffels catch the Trojan fire? 
Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How Hector calls, and ‘Troy obeys his call ! 
Wot to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 
> Tis now no time for wifdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are trufted all your fates ; 
And better far in one decifive {ftrife, 
One day fhould end our labour, or our life ; 605 
"Than keep this hard-got inch of barren fands, 
otill prefs’d, and prefs’d by fuch inglorious hands. 
The lift’ning Grecians feel their leader’s flame, 
And ev’ry kindling bofom pants for fame. 
Then mutual flaughters fpread on either fide; 610 
By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy’d ; 
‘There pierc’d by Ajax, funk Laodamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor’s racc. 
Polydamas laid Otus on the fand, 
The fierce commander of th’ Epeian band. 615 
His lance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 
‘Lbe victor ftooping, from the death withdrew ; 


mem, but for the Greeks, they had no better way than 
to hazard their lives; and if they mould gain nothing 
elfe by it, yet at leaft they would have a f{peedy difpatch, 
mot a lingering and dilatory deftruction. FLuflathius, 

D 4 
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(That valu’d life, O Phoebus! was thy care) 

But Croefmus’ bolom took the flying fpear : 

His corpfe fell bleeding on the flipp’ry fhore ; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 

Dolops, the fon of Lampus rufhes on, 

Opruny from the race of old Laomedon, 

And fam/’d for prowefs in a well-fought field ; 

He pierc’d the center of his founding fhield : 625 
But Meges, Phyleus’ ample breaft-plate wore, 
(Well-known in fight on Selles’ winding fhore ; © 
For king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 

Compact, and firm with many a jointed fcale) 
Which oft, in cities ftorm’d, and battles won, 6 30 
Had fav’d the father, and now faves the fon. 

Full at the Trojan’s head he urg’d his lance, 

Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting’d with Tyrian dye: in duft below, 

Shorn from the creft, the purple honour? glow. 6 35 
Meantime their fight the Spartan king furvey’d, 
And ftood by Meges’ fide, a fudden aid, 

Thro Dolops’ fhoulder urg’d his forceful dart, 
Which held its pafiage thro’ the panting heart. 
And iffu’d at his breaft. With thund’ring found 
“Lhe warriour falls, extended on the ground. 641 
In rufh the conqu’ring Greeks to fpoil the flain: 
But Heé€tor’s voice excites his kindred train ; 

"The hero maft, from Hicetaon fprungy 
Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 645 
He (e’erto Troy the Grecians crofs’d the main) 
Fed his large oxen on Per-ote’s plain ; 
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But when opprefs’d, his country claim’d his care, 
Return’d to. Ilion, and excell’d in war : 

¥or this, in Priam’s court, he held his place, 95° 
Belov’d no lefs than Priam’s royal race. 

Him Heor fingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflamed him, pointing to the dead. 

Lo Melanippus! lo where Dolops lies ; 7 
And is it thus our royal kinfman dies ? 655 
O’ermatch’d he falls ; to two at once a prey, 

And lo! they bear the bloody arms away ! 

Come on—a diftant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country’s foes engage : 

“Till Greece at once, and all her glory end ; 66e 
Or Ilion from her tow’ry height defcend, 

Fieav’d from the loweft ftone ; and bury all 

In one fad fepulchre, one common fall. 

Heétor (this faid) rufh’d forward on the foes: 
‘With equal arcour Melanippus glows: 665 
‘Then Ajax thus—Oh Greeks! refpe& your fame, 
Refpeét yourfelves, and learn an honeft fhame: 

Let mutual rev’rence mutual warmth infpire, 

And catch from breaft to breaft the noble fire. 

On valour’s fide the odds of combat lie, 670 
‘The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 

‘The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 
Meera death, and worfe than death, eternal g@iame. 

His gen’rous fenfe he not in vain imparts ; 

It funk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts, 675 
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They join, they throng, they thicken at his Call, 
And flank the navy with a brazen wall ; 

Shields touching fhields, in order blaze above, 
And ftop the Trojans, tho’ impell’d by Jove. 

The fiery Spartan firft, with loud applaufe, 680 
Warms the bold fon of Neftor in his caufe. 

Is there (he faid) in arms a youth like you, 

So firong to fight, fo active to purfue ? 

Why ftand you diftant, nor attempt a deed? 

Lift the bold lance, and make fome Trojan bleed. 
He faid ; and backward to the lines.retir’>d ; 686 
Forth rufh’d the youth, with martial fury fir’d,. 
Beyond the foremoft ranks ; his lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions cait his view. 

The troops of Troy recede with fudden fear, 690 
While the fwift jav’lin hifs’d along in air. 
Advancing Melanippus met the dart 

With his bold breaft, and felt it in Ris heart: 
Thund’ring he falls; his falling arms refound, 

And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 

The vićtor leaps upon his proftrate prize ; 696 
Thus on a roe the well- breath’d beagie flies, 











v. 677- And flank the navy with a brazen wall] The 
poet has built the Grecians a new fort of wall out of 
their arms ; and perhaps one might fay, it was from thie 
pafiage Apollo borrowed that oracle which he gase to 
the Athenians about their wall of waqod; in like man- 
mer the Spartans were faid to have a wall of b@mnes: if 
fo, we muft allow the God not a little obliged to the 
poet. Exuffathius. 
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And rends his fide, frefh-bleeding with the dart 

The diftant hunter fent into his heart. 

Obferving Hector to the refcue flew 5 700 

Bold.as he was, Antilochus withdrew. 

So when a favage, ranging o’er the plain, 

Has torn the fhepherd’s dog, or fhepherd fwain 5 

While conicious of the deed, he glares around, 

And hears the gath’ring multitude refound, 705 

Timely he fiies the yet-untaíted food, 

And gains the friendly fhelter of the wood. 

So fears the youth; all Troy with fhouts purfue, 

While ftones and darts in mingled tempeit flew ; 

But enter’d in the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 

His manly breaft, and with new fury burns. | 
Now on the fleet the tides of ‘Trojans drove, 

Fierce to fulfill the {tern decrees of Jove: 

The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis’ pray’r, 

The Grecian ardour quench’d in deep defpair; 714 

But lifts to glory Troy’s prevailing bands, 

Swells ail their hearts, and ftrengthens all their hands. 

On Ida’s top he waits with longing eyes, 

To view the navy blazing tothe fkies ; 

Then, nor ‘all then, the fcale of war thall turn, 

The Trojans fly, and conquer’d Mion burn. 72" 

Theſe fates revolw’d in his almighty mind, | 

Benrifes Hector to the work defign’d, 





v. 723. He ratfes Hector, &c.] ‘This picture of Hector, 
impulicd by Jupiter, is a very finifhed piece, and excels 
ali the drawings of this hero which Homer has. given as 
im fo various attitudes. He is here reprefented as an in- 
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Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 

And drives him, like a lightning, onthe foe. 725 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge jav’lin, and whole armies fall. 
Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 

Wraps the vaft mountains, and involves the poles. 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow : 73r 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 

Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 

For Jove his fplendour round the chief had thrown, 
And caft the blaze of both the hofts on one. 735 
Unhappy glories ! for his fate was near, 
Due to ftern Pallas, and Pelides’ {pear : 








ftrument in the hand of Jupiter, to bring about thofe 
defigns the God had long projected : and as his fatal 
hour now approaches, Jove is willing to recompentfe his 
hafty death with this fhort-lived glory. Accordingly, 
this being the laft fcene of victory he is to appear in, the 
poet introduces him with all imaginable pomp, and 
adorns him with all the terrour of a conqueror: his eyes 
fparkle with fire, his mouth foams with fury, his figure 
is compared to the God of War, his rage is equalled to 
a conflagration and a form, and the deftruction he caufes 
is refembled to that which a lon makes among the 
herds. The poet, by this heap of comparifons, raifes 
the idea of the hero higher than any fimple defcription 
could reach. 


v. 736. —— His fate was near —— Due to fiern Pailas.] 
It may be aiked, what Pallas has to do with the Fates’ 
or what power has fhe over them? Homer fpeaks thus’ 
becaufe Minerva has already refolved to fuccour Achilles 
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Yet Jove deferr’d the death he was to pay, 

And gave what Fate allow’d, the honours of a day! 
t Now all on fire for fame, his breaft, his eyes 
Burn at each foe, and fingle ev’ry prize ; 74% 
Still at the clofeft ranks, the thickeft fight, 

He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 

The Grecian phalanx movelefs as a tow’r 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his pow’r : 745 
So fome tall rock o’erhangs the hoary main, 

By winds affail’d, by billows beat in vain, 

Unmov’d it hears, above, the tempeit blow, 

And fees the wat’ry mountains break below. 

Girt in furrounding flames, he feemsto fall, 750 
Like fire from Jove, and burfts upon them all : | 
Burfts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 

And fwell’d with tempefts on the fhip defcends ; 

















and deceive Heétor in the combat between thefe two 
heroes, as we find in book xxii. Properly fpeaking, 
Pallas is nothing but the knowledge and wifdom of Jove, 
and it is wifdom which prefides over the counfels of his 
providence ; ; therefore the may be looked upon as draw- 
ing all things to the fatal term to which they are decreed. 
Dacier. 


v. 752. Burfis asa wave, &c.] Longinus, obferving 
that oftentimes the principal beauty of writing confifts 
in the judicious affembling together of the great circum- 
Aimes, and the ftrength with which they are r.arked in 
the proper place, chufes this paflage of Homer as a plain 
inftance of it. ‘* Where (fays that noble critick) in 
e defcribing the terrour of a tempeft, he takes care to 
<< exprefs whatever are the accidents of moft dread and 
« horrour in fuch a fituation: he is not content to tell 
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White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 
Howl o’er the mafts, and Gng thro’ ev’ry fhroud : 


<< wus that the mariners were in danger, but he brings 
“© them before our eyes, as ina picture, upon the point 
«© of being every moment overwhelmed by every wave 3 
<< nay, the very words and fyllables of the defcription, give 
« wus an image of their peri.” He fhews, that a poet of 
leís judgment would amufe himfelf in lefs important cir- 
cumftances, and fpoil the whole effect of the image by 
minute, ill-chofen, or fuperfiuous particulars. Thus 
Aratus endeavouring to refine upon that line, 


And inftant death on ev'ry wave appears ! 
He turned it thus, | 
A flender plank preferves them from their fate. 


Which, by flourifhing upon the thought, has loft the 
loftinefs andl terrour of it, and is fo far from improving 
the image, that it lefens and vanithes in his manage- 
ment. By confining the danger to a fingle line, he has 
fearce left the fhadow of it; and indee@ the word pre- 
ferves takes away even that. The fame critick produces 
a fragment of an old poem on the Arima/pians, written 
Ja this falfe tate, whofe author, he doubts not, imagined 
be had faid fomething *wonderful in the following af- 
fected werfes. I have done my beft to give them the fame 
turn, and I believe there are thofe who will not think 
them bad ones. 


Ye pow'rs! what madnefs! How on fhips fo frail, 
CTrenzndous thought !) can thoughticis mortals farm 
For ftormy feas they quit the pleafing plain, 

Plant wodéds in waves, and dwell amidit the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a tracklefs path) they go, 

And wander oceans, in purfuit of woe. 
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Pale, trembling, tir’d, the failors freeze with 
fears ; 756 

And inftant death on ev'ry wave appears. 

So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 

The chief fo thunders, and fo fhakes the fleet. 

As when a lion, rufhing from his den, 760 

Amidſt the plain of fome wide-water’d fen, 

(Where num’rous oxen, as at eafe they feed, 

At large expatiate o'er the ranker mead ;) 

Leaps on the herds before the herd{man’s eyes ; 

The trembling herd{man far to diftance flies: 765 

Some lordly bull (the reft difpers’d and fled) 

He fingles out ; arrefts, and lays him dead. 

‘Thus from the rage of Jove-like Hector flew 

All Greece in heaps; but one he feiz’d, and flew : 

Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 772 

In wifdom great, in arms well known to fame ; 

‘The minifter of. ftern Euryf{theus’ ire, 

Againit Alcides; Copreus was his fire : 

The fon redeem’d the honours of the race, 

A fon as gen’rous as the fire was bafe ; 775 

O’er all his country’s youth conípicuous far 

In ev’ry virtue, or of peace or war: 

But doom/’d to Heétor’s ftronger force to yield! 

A gainft the margin of his ample fhield 








No eafe their hearts, no reft their eyes can find, 

On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind; 
Sunk are their fpirits, while their arms they rear ; 
And Gods are wearied with their fruitleis pray’r. 
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He ftruck his hafty foot: his heels up-{prung ; 
Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 781 
On the fall’n chief th’ invading Trojan preft, 

And plung’d the pointed jav’lin in his breaft. 

His circling friends, who {trove to guard too late 
Th’ unhappy hero, fled, or fhar’d his fate. 789g 
Chas’d from the foremoft line, the Grecian train 

Now man the next, receding tow’rd the main : 

Wedg’d in one body at the tents they ftand, 

Wll’d round with fterns, a gloomy defp’rate band. 

Now manly fhame forbids th’ inglorious flight ; 

Now fear itfelf confines them to the fight : 791 

Man courage breathes in man ; but Neftor moſt 

(The fage preferver of the Grecian hoft) 

Exhorts, adjures, to guard thefe utmoft fhores ; 

And by their parents, by themfelves, implores. 795 
O friends! be men: your gen’rous breafts in- 

flame 
With equal honour, and with mutual fhame! 





vw. 796. Neffor’s fpeech.] ‘This popular harangue of 
Neftor is juftly extolled as the ftrongeft and moft perfua- 
five piece of oratory imaginable. It contains in it every 
motive by which men can be affeéted; the prefervation 
of their wives and children, the fecure poffeflions of their 
fortunes, the refpeét of their living parents, and the due 
regard for the memory of thofe that were departed: by 
thefe `e diverts the Grecians from any thoughts of fligh 
in the article of extreme peril. Euffathius. = 
This roble exhortation is finely imAtated by Taffo, Je- 
rufalem, lib. x. 
€ — — O valorofo, hor via con quefta 
s Faccia, a ritor la preda a noi rapita. 
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Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 

Your wives, your infants, and your parents fhare : 

“Think of each living father’s rev’rend head : 800 

Think of each anceítor with glory dead ; 

Abfent, by me they fpeak, by me they fue ; 

They afk their fafety, and their fame, from you: 

The Gods their fates on this one aétion lay, 

And all are loft, if you defert the day. Sos 
He fpoke, and round him breath’d heroick fires ; 

Niinerva feconds what the fage infpires. 

The miít of darknefs Jove around them threw 

She clear’d, reftoring all the war to view ; 

A fudden ray fhot beaming o’er the plain, 810 

And fhew’d the fhores, the navy, and the main: 

Hec€tor they law, and all who fly, or fight, 

The fcene wide-opening to the blaze of light. 


<¢ Limagine ad alcuno in mente defta, 
© Ghlie la figura quafi, e glie I’ addita 
« Dela pregante patria e dela meíta 
< Supplice famiglivola fbigottita. 
& Credi (dicea) che la tua patri ípieghi 
«<*« Per la mia lingua in tai parole i preghi. 

< Guarda tu le mie leggi, e1 facri tempi 
* Fa ch’ io del fangue mio non bagni, e lavi, 
= Afficura le virgini da gli empi, 
“ Ei fepolchri, e le cinere de gli avi. 
© A te piangendo i lor pafiati tempi 
«e: Moftran la bianca chioma i vecchi gravi: 
«<< Ate Ila mbglie, e le mammelle, el perto 
«* Le cune, e i fighi, el marital iuo letto.” 


VoL. IV. F. 
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Firft of the field great Ajax ftrikes their eyes, 

His port majeftick, and his ample fize : S15 
A pond’rous mace with ftuds of iron crown’d, 

Full twenty cubits long he fwings around ; 

Nor fights like others fix’d to certain ftands, 

But looks a moving tow’r above the bands ; 

High on the decks, with vaft gigantick ftride, 820 
The god-like hero ftrides from fide to fide. 

So when a horfeman from the wat’ry mead 

{Skill’d in the manage of the bounding fteed) 
Drives four fair courfers, practis’d to obey, 

To fome great city thro” the publick way ; 825 


w. 814. Firft of the field, great Ajax.] In this book Ho- 
mer, to raife the walour of Heétor, gives him Neptune for 
an antaconift; and to raife that of Ajax, he firit oppofed 
to him Heétor, fupported by Apollo, and now the fame 
Heftor fupported and impelled by Jupiter himfelf. “Ihefe 
are ftrokes of a matfter-hand. Euflathius? 


v. 824. Drives four fair courfers, &c.] “The comparifon 
which Homer here introduces, is a demonitration that 
the art of mounting and managing horfes was brought 
to fo great a perfection in thete early times, that one 
man couid manage four at once, and leap from one to 
the other even when they run full fpeed. But fome ob- 
ject, that the cuftom of riding was not known in Greece 
at the time of the Trojan war: befides, they fay the 
compa-jifon is not juft, for the horfes are faid to run full 
fpeed, whereas the fhips ftand firm and unmoved. Had 
Elomer ptt the comparifon in the m®uth of one of his 
heroes, the objeétion had been juit, and he guilty of an 
anconfiftency : but it is be himfelf who fpeaks: faddle- 
horfes were in ufe in his age, and any poet may be al- 
lowed to illufirate pieces of antiquity by images familiar 
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Safe in hisart, as fide by fide they run, 
He fhifts his feat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies ; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes- 

From fhip to fhip thus Ajax fwiftly flew, 8 30 
No lefs the wonder of the warring crew- 
Ais furious Hector thunder’d threats aloud, 
And rufh’d enrag’d before the Trrojanwroud : 
‘Then fwift invades the fhips, whofe beaky prorcs 
Lay rank’d contiguous on the bending fhores: 835 
So the ftrong eagle from his airy height, 
Who marks the fwans’ or cranes’ embody’d flight, 
Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 
And ftooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 340 
And breathes fierce fpirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
"Thick beats ture combat on the founding prores. 
‘Thou would’it have thought, fo furious was thcir 

fhre, 

Wo force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 546 
And the long battle was but then begun. 


to his times. This is fufficient for the firt objeétion ; 
mor is the fecond more reafonable ; for it is “ot abio- 
lutely necefiary, that comparifons fhould correfpond in 
every particulary it fufices if there bea general refein- 
blance. This is only introduced to fhew the agility of 
Ajax, who pafies fwiftly from one veifel to another, and 
ws therefore entirely jut. Enflathius. 
ha 
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Greece yet unconquer’d, kept alive the war, 

Secure of death, confiding in defpair ; 

‘Troy in proud hopes, already view’d the main S850 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes flain ! 
Like ftrength is felt from hope, and from defpair, 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 

"Twas thou, bold Hector! whofe refiftiefs hand 
Firft feiz’d a fhip on that contefted ftrand ; 855 
The fame which dead Protefilaiis bore, 

The farft that touch’d th” unhappy Trojan fhore : 
For this in arms the warring nations ftood, 
And bath’d their gen’rous breafts with mutual 
blood. 859 
No room to poize the lance or bend the bow ; 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow : 
Wounded they wound 5 and feek each other’s hearts 
With falchions, axes, fwords, and fhorten’d darts. 
The falchions ring, fhields rattle, axes found, 
Swords flafh in air, or glitter on the ground ; 865 
With ftreaming blood the flipp’ry fhores are dy’d, 
And flaughterd heroes {well the dreadful tide. 

Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Grafps the high ftern, and gives this loud command. 

Haíte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long 

.. years S70 
Is finifh’d ; and the day defir’d appears ! 

v. 356. T: he fame which dead Proteflaiis ore.] Homer 

feigns that Hector laid hold on the fhip of the dead Pro- 


tefilaiis, rather than on that of any other, that he might 
not difyrace any of his Grecian generals. Enflathius. 
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This happy day with acclamations greet, 

Bright with deftruction of yon’ hoftile fleet. 

"The coward counfels of a tim’rous throng 

Of rev’rend dotards, check’d our glory long: 875 
Too long Jove lull’d us with lethargick charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms: 

In this great day he crowns our full defires, 

Wakes all our force, and feconds all our fires. 













ve 374. The coward counfels of a timmrous throng 
Of rew rend dotards 
Homer adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, 
to anfwer beforehand all the objections which he well 
forefaw might be made, becaufe Hector never till now at- 
tacks the Grecians in their camp, or endeavours to burn 
their navy. He was retained by the elders of ITroy, who 
frozen with fear at the fight of Achilles, never fuffered 
him to march from the ramparts. Our author forgets 
nothing that has the refemblance of truth; but he had 
yet a farther ~eafon for inferting this, as it exalts the 
glory of his principal hero: thefe elders of Troy 
thought it lefs difficult to defeat the Greeks, though de- 
fended with ftrong entrenchments, while Achilles was 
not with them, than to overcome them without entrench- 
ments when he affiited them. And this is the reafon that 
they prohibited Heétor before, and permit him now, to 
fally upon the enemy. Deacier. 





v. 877- But mow Fowe calls to arms, &c.] Hector feems 
to be fenfible of an extraordinary impulfe from heaven, 
fignified by thefe words, the zoff mighty hana of Jove 
pufhing him on. J£ is no more than any other perfon would 
Be ready to imagine, who fhould rife from a ftate of dif- 
trefs or indolence, into one of good fortune, vigour, and 
activity. Lufiathius. = 

3 
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He fpoke—the warriours, at his fierce com- 
mand, Ero 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 
Evn Ajax paus’d (fo thick the jav’lins fly) 
Step’d back, and doubted or to live, or die. 
Yet where the oars are plac’d, he ftands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate : 
Ev’n to the laft, his naval charge defends, 856 
Now fhakes his fpcar, now lifts, and now protends 5 
Ev’n yet, the Greeks with piercing fhouts infpires, 
Amidit attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 
O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear, 890 
Once fons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 


v. 890. The fpeech of Ajax.] ‘There is great ftrength, 
clofenefs, and fpirit in this fpeecb, and one might (like 
many criticks) employ a whole page in extolling and ad- 
miring it in general terms. But fure the perpetual rap- 
ture of fuch commentators, who are alWays giving us 
exclamations inftead of criticifms, may be a mark of 
great admiration, but of little judgment. Of what ufe 
is this either to a reader who has a tafte, or to one who 
has not? To admirea fine pafiage, 1s what the former 
will do without us, and what the latter cannot be taught 
to do by us. However we ought gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the good-nature of moft people, whoare not only 
plesfed with this fuperficial applaufe given te fine paí- 
faves, but are likewife inclined to transfer to the criticxs 
who only’ points at thefe beauties, part of the admiration 
juftly due to the poet. ‘This is a cheapwand eafy way to 
fame, which many writers ancient and modern have 
purfued with great fuccefs. Formerly indeed this fort of 
authors had modefty, and were humbly content to call 
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Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 

What aids expect you in this utmoft ftrait ? 

What bulwarks rifing between you and fate ? 895 
Ne aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 

No friends to help, no city to defend. 

This fpot is all you have, to lofe or keep; 

There ftand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoftile ground you tread ; your native lands goo 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands. 









their performances only Florilegia or Pofies: but fome 
of late have paffed fuch colleétions on the world for cri- 
ticifms of great depth and learning, and feem to expeét 
the fame flowers fhould pleafe us better, in thefe paltry 
nofegays of their own making up, than in the native 
gardens where they grew. As this practice of extolling 
without giving reafons is very convenient for moft writers, 
fo it excellently fuits the ignorance or lazinefs of moft 
readers, who will come into any fentiment rather than 
take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the compliment is 
mutual: for as fuch criticks do not tax their readers with 
any thought to underftand them, fo their readers in re- 
turn, advance nothing in oppofition to fuch criticks. 
‘They may go roundly on, admiring and exclaiming in 
this manner; What an exquifite /pirit of poetry Horu 
beautiful a circumftance——What delicacy of fentiments—— 
With what art has the poet In how fublime and juft a 
manner———How finely imagined. ‘Flows wonderfully beau- 
tiful and poetical————-And fo proceed, without one rea- 
fon to intéfrupt the courfe of their eloquence, moft com- 


fortably and ignovantly apoftrophifing to the end of the 
chapter. 











E4 
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Raging he fpoke; nor farther wafles his breath, 
But turns his jav’lin to the work of death. 
Whate’er bold Trojan arm’d his daring hands, 
Againtt the fable fhips, with flaming brands ; 
So well the chief his naval weapon f{ped, 

‘Lhe lucklefs warriour at his ftern lay dead : 
Full twelve, the boldeft, ina moment fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the fhades of hell. 
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The fixth battle: the acts and death of Patroclus. 


PATROCLUS (in purfuance of the requeft of Neftor in the 
eleventh book) entreats Achilles to Juffer him to goto the 
affifiance of the Greeks with Achilles's troops and armour. 
He eprees to t, but at thg fame time charges him to car- 

tent himfelf with refcuing the fleet, without farther purfuit 

of the enemy. The armour, horfes, foldiers, and officers 
of Achilles are defcribed. Achilles offers a Libation for the 
fuccefs of his friend, after whack Patroclus leads the Myr- 
sidons to battle. The Trojans, at the fight of Patroclus 
in Achilles’s armour, taking him for that here, are cafi 
šinto the utmoft confternation: he beats them*off from the 
weffels. Hefor himfelf flies, Sarpedon is killed, though 

Jupiter was averfe to his fate, Severat other particulars 

of the battle are defcribed; in the heat of which, Patro- 

clus, negleéting the orders of Achilles, purfues the foe to 
the walls of Troy; «where Apollo repulfes and difarms him, 

Euphorbus wounds him, and Hector kills him: which 

sonci udes t he book. 
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o warr’d both armies on th’ enfanguin'd fhore, 
While the black veffels fmok’d with human 
gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies ; 
The ftreaming tears fall copious from his eyes b 





* We have at the entrance of this book one of the moft 
beautiful parts of the Iliad. The two different characters 
are admirably fuftained in the dialocue of the two heroes, 
wherein there is "nat a period but ftrongly marks not 
only their natural temper, but that particular difpofition 
af mind in either, which arifes from the prefent ftate of 


affa“ -31> fee Patroclus touched with the deepeft cam- 
pai sor “se misfortune of the Greeks, (whom the Tro- 


ja>- aad forced to retreat to their fhips, and which fhips 
were .. “he point of burning) proftrating hi:ufelf be- 
fore the vefiel of Achilles, and pouring out his tears at 
his feet. Achilles, truck with the grief o, his friend, 
demands the caufe of it. Patroclus, pointing to the 
fhips, where the flames already began to rife, tells him hs 
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Wot fafter, trickling to the plains below, 5 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 





is harder than the rocks or fea which lay in profpect be- 
fore them, if he is not touched with fo moving a fpeéta- 
cle, and can fee in cold blood his friends perifhing be. 
fore his eyes. As nothing can be more natural and 
affecting than the fpeech of Patroclus, fo nothing is more 
lively and pic¢turefque than the attitude he is here de- 
fcribed in. 

The pathetick of Patroclus’s fpeech is finely contrafted 
by the fiertè of that of Achilles. While the former is 
melting with forrow for his countrymen, the utmoit he 
can hope from the latter, 1s but to borrow his armour 
and troops; to obtain his perfonal affiftance. he knows is 
impoMible. At the very inftant that Achilles is moved 
to afk the caufe of his friend's concern, he feems to fay 
that nothing could deferve it but the death of their fa- 
thers: and in the fame breath ipeaks of the total de- 
ftruction of the Greeks as of too flight a caufe for tears. 
Patroclus, at the opening of this fpeech, dares not name 
Agamemnon even for being wounded; affd after he has 
tried to bend him by all the arguments that could affect 
an human breaft, concludes by fuppofing that fome ora- 
cle or fupernatural infpiration is the caufe that with- 
holds his arms. What can match the fiercenefs of his 
anfwer : which implies, that not the oracles of Heaven 
itfelf fhould be regarded, if they ftood in competition 
with his refentment : that if he yields, it muf Be ‘ch 
his own mere motive: the only reafon he m= l, 
yield, ig that nature itfelf cannot fupport angereterna, ; 
and if he yields now, it is only becaufe he had Werore de- 
termined te do fo at a certain time, Il. ix. v. 767.) 
‘That time was not till the flames fhould approach to his 
own fhips, till the laft article of danger, and that not 
of danger to Greece, but to himfelf. Thus his very pity 
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Divine Pelides, with compaffion mov’d, 
Thus fpoke, indulgent to his beft belov’d. 








has the fterneft qualifications in the world. After al}, 
what is it he yields to? only to fuffer his friend to go in 
his ftead, juft to fave them from prefent ruin ; but he 
exprefsly forbids him to proceed any farther in their af- 
fifttance, than barely to put out the fires, and fecure his 
own and his friends return into their country : and all 
this concludes with a with, that (if it were poffible) 
every Greek and every Trojan might perifh except them- 
felves. Such is that wrath of Achilles, that more than 
wrath, as the Greek «ems implies, which Homer has 
painted in fo ftrong a‘colouring. 


v. 8. Indulgent to his befi below'd.] The friendthip of 
Achilles and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity : and 
Homer, notwithftanding the anger of Achilles was his 
profeffed fubject, has found the fecret to difcover, through 
that very anger, the fofter parts of his chara¢cter. In 
this view we fhall find him generous in his temper, de- 
{pifing gain ani booty, and as far as his honour is not 
concerned, fond of his miftrefs, and eafy to his friend : 
mot proud, but when injured ; and not more revengeful 
when ill ufed, than grateful and gentle when refpecét- 
fully treated. ‘* Patroclus (fays Philoftratus, who pro- 
“ bably grounds his affertion on fome ancient tradition) 
* was not fo much elder than Achilles as to pretend to 
“<< di — Aime but of a tender, modeft, and unafiuming 
= -&;/ --aftant and diligent in his attendance, and 
<c ning to have no affećtions but thofe of his friend." 
The lasses. «uthor has a very pretty paflage, where Ajax 
a3 introduced enquiring of Achilles, ** Which of all his 
æ warlike actions were the moft difficult and dangerous 
€“ to him? He anfwers, thofe which he undertook for 
<“ the fake of his friends. And which (continues Ajax ) 
<« were the moit pleafing and cafy? The very fame, re- 
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Patroclus, fay, what grief thy bofom bears, 

‘That flows fo faft in thefe unmanly tears ? ra 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 

From her lovw’d breaft, with fonder paflion weeps ; 








s% plies Achilles. He then afks him, Which of all the 
«e wounds he ever bore in battle was the moft painful 
< to him? Achilles anfwers, That which he received 
« from Heétor. But Hector, fays Ajax, never gave you 
« a wound. Yes, replies Achilles, a mortal one, when 
e he flew my friend Patroclus.” 

It is faid in the life of Alexander the Great, that when 
that prince wifited the monuments of the heroes at Troy; 
and placed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles, his friend 
Hepheefttion placed another on that of Patroclus, as an 
intimation of his being to Alexander what the other was 
to Achilles On which occafion the faying of Alexander 
is recorded ; That Achilles was happy indeed, for having 
had [fuch a friend to love him hving, and fuch a poet to ce- 
ichbrate him dead. 


v. ux. No girl, mo infant, &c.] Ikn@w the obvious 
tranflation of this paflage makes the comparifon confift 
only in the tears of the infant, applied to thofe of Patro- 
clus. But certainly the idea of the fimile will be much 
finer, if we comprehend alfo in it the mother’s fondnefs 
and concern, awakened by this uneafinefs of the child, 
which no lefs aptly correfponds with the tendernefs of 
Achilles on the fight of his friend’s afflictios there 
is yet a third branch of the comparifon, im ie. t 
and conftant application the infant makes to the m—er, 
in the Yame manner as Patroclus follows Acmes!s with 
his grief, till be forces him to take notice of it. I think 
(all thefe circumftances laid together) nothing can be 
more affeéting or exact in all its views, than this fimili- 
tude: which, without that regard, has perhaps feemed 
but low and trivial to an unreficcting reader. 
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Wot more the mother’s foul that infant warrns, 

Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 

Than thou haft mine! Oh tell me, to what end 

Thy melting forrows thus purfue thy friend? 16 

Griev’ ft thou’ for me, or for my martial band? 

Or come fad tidings from our native land ? 

Our fathers livc, (our farft, moit tender care) 

Thy good Mencectius breathes the vital air; 20 

And hoary Pelcus yet extends his days; 

Pleas’d in their age to hear their children’s praife. 
Or may fome meaner caufe thy pity claim? 

Perhaps yon’ reliques of the Grecian name, 

Doom/’d in their fhips to fink by fire and fword, 25 

And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord? 

Wrhate’er the caufe, reveal thy {fecret care, 

And fpeak thofe forrows which a friend would fhare. 
A figh, that inftant, from his bofom broke, 

Another follow’d, and Patroclus {poke. 30 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaft, 

Thyfelf a Greek; and, once, of Greeks the beft! 














v. 31. Let Greece at leneth with pity touch thy breaft.J 
The commentators labour to prove, that the words in 
the Arm which begin this fpeech, MA vexicz, Be rog 

, ™ . xot meant to defire Achilles to bear no far- 
t: .~ refentment acainft the Greeks, but only not to be 
difpica.. at the tears which Patroclus fheds for their 
misfortune. Patroclus (they fay) was nor fo imprudent 
to begin his interceffion in that mcanuer, wkcn there was 
need of fomething more infinuazing. I take this to be 
an excefs of refinement: the purpofe of every pericd in 
his fpeech is to perfuade Achilles to lay aide his anger 3 
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Lo! ew’ry chief that might her fate prevent, 

Lies pierc’d with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus’ fon, 35 
And wife Ulyffes, at the navy groan 

More for their country’s wounds, than for theirown.- 


why then may he not begin by defiring it? The whole 
queftion is, whether he may fpeak openly in favour of 
the Greeks in the farft half of the verfe, or in the latter? 
For in the fame line he reprefents their diftrefs, 





Tcley pate aoc BsCinzey "Axaisc- 

It is plain he treats him without much referve, calls him 
implacable, inexorable, and even mifchievous (for «ivagirn 
implies no lefs.) I do not fee wherein the caution of 
this fpeech confifts; it is a generous, unartful petitions 
whereof Achilles’s nature would much more approve, 
than of all the artifice of Ulyffles, (to which he exprefied 
his hatred in the ninth book, v. 412.) 


v. 35. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus fon, 

Patroclus, in mentioning the wounded princes to Achilles, 
takes care not to put Agamemnon firit, left that odious 
' name ftriking his ear on a fudden, fhould fhut it againft 
the reft of his difcourfe: neither does he name him laft, 
for fear Achilles dwelling upon it fhould fall intoa paf- 
fion: but he flides it into the middle, mixiwe= on- 
founding it with the reft, that ıt might net kL 
too much notice of, and that the names which pre 
and follow it may diminifh the hatred it might =mte. 
Wherefore he does not fo much as accompany it with an 
epithet. * 

I think the foregoing remark of Euftathius is very 
ingenious, and~I have given into it fo far, as to chuſe 
rather to make Patroclus call him Atreus’ fon than., 
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Their pain, foft arts of pharmacy can cafe, 
Thy breaft alone no lenitives appeaſe- 
May never rage like thine my foul enflave, 4.0 
© great in vain! unprofitably brave! 
Thy country flighted in her laft diftrefs, | 
What friend, what man, froin thee {hall hope re- 
drefs ? 
No— men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
Shall curfe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 45 
O man unpitying! if of man thy race; 
But fure thou f{prinz'{t not from a foft embrace, 
Wor ever am’rous hero caus’d thy birth, 
Wor ever tender Goddefs brought thee forth. 49 
Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form, 
And raging feas produc’d thee in a ftorm, 
A. foul well-fuiting that tempeftuous kind, 
So rough thy manners, fo untam’d thy mind. 
If fome dire oracle thy breaít alarms, 
If aught from — or Thetis, ftop thy arm, 58 
Some beam of comfort vet on Greece may fhine, 
If I but lead the Myrmidonian hue: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 
Proud ~ 4 fell tremble, and defert the war : 
WW _tt%, perfon Greece fhall win the day, 60 
And t. 7 mere image chafe her foes gway- 
Agamemnon, which- yet farther foftens it, fincy thus it 
might as well be. imagined he fpoke ‘of Menelaus, as of 


Agamemnon. 
v.61. And thy grere image chafe her foes away.] It is 
hard to conceive a greater ‘compliment, or one that could 


VoL. IV. F 
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Preis’d by frefh forces, her o’erlabour’d train 

Shall quit the fhips, and Greece refpire again. 
Thus, blind to Fate! with fupplicating breath, 

‘Thou begg’it his arms, and in his arms thy death. 

Unfortunately good! a boding figh 66 

Thy friend return’d ; and with it, this reply- 
Patroclus! thy Achilles knows no fears 5 

Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears ; 

Nor aught a mother’s caution can fuggeft ; 7° 

The tyrant’s pride lies rooted in my breaft. 

My wrongs, my wrongs, my conitant thought en- 

BABS 

Thofe, my fole oracles, infpire my rage: 

I made him tyrant: gave him pow’r to wrong 

Ev’n me: I felt it; and fhaH feel it Ilong. 75 

‘The maid, my black-ey’d maid, he forc’d away, 

Due to the toils of many a well-fought day ; 





more touch the warlike ambition of Achilles, than this 
which Homer puts into the mouth of Patroclus. It was 
alfo an encomium which he could not fufpect of flattery 5; 
fince the perfon who made it defires to hazard his hfe 
upon the fecurity that the enemy could not fupport the 
fight of the very armour of Achilles: ange- ` Achilles 
himfelf feems to entertain no Iefs a thoughé ja sfwer 
+o this fpeech, where he afcribes the flight of." :5y® 

the blazing of his helmet: a circumftancea ssMderfully 
fine, and nobly exalting the idea of this hero's terrible 
character. Befides all this, Homer had it in view to 
prepare hereby the wonderful incident that is to enfue in 
the eighteenth book, where the very fight of AchHles 
from. his ship turns the fortune of the war. 
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Due to my conqueft of her father’s reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. 79 
From me he forc’d her; me, the bold and brave ; 
Difgrac’d, difhonour’d, like the meaneft flave. 

But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve arc palt ; 
{Tis time our fury fhould relent at laft : 

I fix’d its date ; the day I wifh’d appears i 

Now Hector to my fhips the battle bears; 85 
The flames my eyes, the fhouts invade my cars- 
Go then, Patroclus! court fair honour’s charms. 
In Troy’s fam’d fields, and in Achilles’ arms:, 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 

Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right: 90 
See the thin reliques of their baffled band, 

At the laft edge of yon’ deferted land ! 

Behold all Ilion on their fhips defcends ; 

How the cloud blackens, how the ftorm impends! 
It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz’d, 95 
Troy faw and trembled, as this helmet blaz’d : 

Had not th’ injurious king our friendfhip loft, 
Yon’ ample trench had bury’d half her hoft. 

No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fears 
Thofe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: Ico 
St. -" sger tames the lance of Tydeus’ fon 3 

No ni. ~* vour gen’ral calls his heroes on 5 


v. rot. No longer fames the lance of Tydeus fon.) By 
what Achilles here fays, joining Diomede to Agamem- 
non in this taunting refleétion, one may july fufpect 
there was fome particular difsgreement and emuiation 
between thefe two heroes. This we may fepnoefe to be 

F 2 
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Hicétor, alone, I hear ; his dreadful breath | 
Commands your flaughter, or proclaims your death. 
Yet now, Patroclus, iffue to the plain ; 105 
Now fave the fhips, the rifing fires reftrain, 

And give the Greeks to viiit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend’s command 
Who trufts his fame and honours in thy hand, 


the more natural, becaufe Diomede was of all the tsreeks 
confeffedly the neareit in fame and courage to Achilles, 
and therefore moft likely to move his envy, as being the 
moft likely to fupply his place. The fame fentiments are 
to be obferved in Diomede with regard to Achilles; he 
is always confident in his own valour, and therefore in 
their greateft extremities he no where acknowledges the 
neceility of appeafing Achilles, but always in council ap- 
pears moft forward and refolute to carry on the war with- 
out him. For this reafon he was not thought a fit em- 
bafflador to Achilles ; and upon return from the embaffy, 
he breaks into a fevere reficction, not only upon Achil- 
les, but even upon Agamemnon, who hdd fent this em- 
baffy to him. ‘I wi/h thou hadji not fent thefe fupplications 
and gifts ta Achilles; his infalence was extreme before, but 
nov Ais arrogance will be intolerable; let us mot mind whe- 
ther he goes or flays, but do our duty and prepare for the 
battile. Euftathius obferves, that Achilles ufes this parti- 
cular expreffing concerning Diomede, 


Of yao Tudzidiw Aisah D iv vrarapence ` 
Maiveras Ecysin 





becauie it was the fame boatfting exprefiion Dioams IL had 
applied to himfelf, Il. viii. v. xxr. of rs criginal. But 
this having been faid only to Neftor in the nee of fight, 
how can we fuppofe Achilles had notice of it ? this ob- 
fervation fhews the great diligence, if not the i 
ef the good archbifhop. 
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And from thy deeds expects, th’ Achaian hoft 110 
Siall render back the beauteous maid he loft-+ 

K :gze uncontroll’d thro’ all the hoftile crew, 

Bur touch not Hector, Hecctoris my due. 





v. rris SAall render back the beauteous maid.) But this 
i= whiac the Greeks had already offered to do, and which 
Ww- Muas reftuicd ; this then is an. inequality in Achilles’s 
rt MR LeCrse Not at all: Achilles is {till ambitious; when 
kc 6orscfuied thefe prefents, the Greeks were not low 
enough, ke would not receive them till they were re- 
duce.i to the lalt extremity, and till he was fufficiently 
revengsed by their loffes. Dacier. 


v. r23- But touch not He&or.] ‘This injunétion of Achil- 
les is highly correfpondent to his ambitious charaéter : 
he is by no means willing that the conqueft of Heétor 
fhoului be atchieved by any hand but his own : in that 
point of glory he is jealous even of his deareft friend. 
This aifo wonderfully ftrengthens the idea we have of 
his impltacability and refentment; fince at the fame time 
that nothing czn move him to affift the Greeks in the 
battle, we fee it is the utmoft force upon his nature to 
abftain from it, by the fear he manifefts left any other 
fhould fubdue this hero. 

‘The verfe Iam ftpeaking of, 

Tes a?Avs idjif awd 3°“ Extol- ryto xe gac, 
is cited by Dicg-enes Laertius as Homer’s,. but not found 
to be in che editions before that of Barnes’s. It is cer- 
me <= y one of the inftructions of Achilles to Patroclus, 
and sherefore properly placed in this fpeech ; bu. I be- 
lieve better after 

— nor ð, ayrAza öga wigs civ, 

than where he has inferted it four lines above: for Achil- 
les’s inftructions not beginning till v. $3. 

Trs.fsc SO, ais Tos fpa pibau Tria iv geeci Oem, 
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‘Tho’ Jove in thunder dhould command the wars 
Be juft, confult my glory, and forbear. 115 
The fleet once fav’d, defift from farther chace, 

Wor lead to Llion’s walls the Grecian race ; 


> 


Home adverfe God, thy rafhnefs may deftroy ; 
Some God, like Phoebus, ever kind to Troy. 119 
Let Greece redeem’d from this deftructive ftrait, 
Do her own work; and leave the refit to Fate, 
Oh ! would to all th’ immortal pow’rs above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove! 


is not fo proper to divide this material one from the reft. 
Whereas (according to the method I propofe) the whcle 
context will lie in this order. Obey my injuné?fions, as you 
confult my intcreff and honour. Make as great a flauchter of 
the Trojans as you will, but abhflain from Hed&ior. And as 
Joon as you have repulfed them from the fhips, be fatisfied and 


retura: for it may be fatal to purfue the victory to the wails 
of -Ircy. | 


v.15. Confult my glory, and fortear.J] Achilles tells 
Patreclus, that if he puriues the foe too far, whether he 
fhail be victor or vanqulihed, it muft prove either way 
prejudicial to his glory. For by the former, the Greeks 
having no more need of Achilles's aid, will not reftore 
him his captive, nor try any more to appeafe him by 
| prefents : by the latter, his arms would be -left in the 


enemys hands, and he himfelf yupbraided wath the death 
of Patroclus. Decier. 


v. 122. OA! would to all, &c.] Achilles from his over- 
flowing ga, yents this execration : th® Trojans he hates 
as profeficd enemies, and he detrefts the Grecians as peo- 
ple who had with calmnefs overlooked his wrongs. Some 
ef the ancient criticks not entering into the manners of 
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That not one Trojan might be left alive, 
And not a Greek of all the race furvive ; 125 
Might only we the vaft deftruction fhun, 
And only we deftroy th’ accurfed town ! 


Achilles, would have expunged this imprecation, as ut- 
tering an univerfal malevolence to mankind. This viol- 
ence agrees perfeétly with his implacable character. But 
org may obferve at the fame time the mighty force of 
frieudfhip, if for the fake of his dear Patroclus he will 
proteét and fecure thofe Greeks, whofe deftruction he 
wifhes. What a little qualifies this bloody wifh, is, that 
we may fuppofe it fpoken with great unrefervednefs, as 
in fecret, and between friends. 

Monf. de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abfur- 
dity of this wifh. Upon the fuppofition that Jupiter had 
granted it, if all the Trojans and Greeks were deftroyed, 
and only Achilles and Patroclus left to conquer Troy, 
he afks what would be the victory without any enemies, 
and the triumph without any fpectators ? but the anfwer 
is very obvious ; Homer intends to paint a man in paí- 
fon; the wifhes and fchemes of fuchan one are feldom 
conformable to reafon ; and the manners are preferved 
the better, the lefs they are reprefented to be fo. 

‘This brings into my mind that curfe in Shakefpeare, 
where that admirable matter of nature makes Northum- 
berland, in the rage of his paffion, wifh for an univerfal 
deftruction. 


— — — — — Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d ! Let order die, 
And let the world no longer be a ftage 

To feed contention in a ling’ring aét : 

But let oneffpirit of the fir{t-born Cain 

Reign in all bofoms, that each heart being fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, 
And darknef% be the burier of the dead ! 


F 4. 
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Such conf’rence held the chiefs ; while on the 


{trand, 
Great Jove with conqueft crown’d the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the founding ftorm fuftain’d, 530 


So thick, the darts an iron tempeit rain’d : 


v. 130. Ajax no more, &c.j This defcripticn of Ajax 
wearied out with battle, is a pailage of exquifite life and 
beauty ; yet what I think nobler than the defcription %t- 
felf, is what he fays at the end of it, that his hero even 
in this excefs of fatigue and languor, could {fcarce be 
moved from his poit by the efforts of a whole army. 
Virgil has copied the defcription very exaétly, Æn. ix. 


«« Ergo nec clypeo juvenis fubfiftere tantum, 

< Nec dextra valet : injectis fic undique telis 

“<< Obruitur. Strepit afiduo cava tempora circum 
~ Tinnitu galea, & faxts folida æra fatifcount : 

“< Difcuffeque jubæ capiti, nec fufficit urzbo 

« Iibus : ingeminant haftis & Troés, & ipfe 

‘¢ Fulmineus Mneftheus ; tum toto corpore fudor 
Liguitur, & piceum, nec re{pirare poteftas, 
Fiumen agit ; feffos quatit æger anhelitus artus.™ 


The circumftances which I have marked in a different 
character are improvements upon Homer, and the laft 
werfe excellently exprefies, in the fhort catching up of the 
numbers, the quick fhort panting, reprefented in the 
image. The reader may add to the comparifon an imita- 
tion of the fame place in ‘Faffo, Cant. ix. St. 97. 


««*atto intanto ha il foldan cio, ch'e conceffo 
Fare 2 terrena forza, hor piu non puote: 
Tutio e fanguee fidore ; un grave, e {peffo 
Anhelar gli ange il petto, e i fianche fcote. 
«* Langue fotto lo fcudo il brachio oppreffo, 


< Gira la deſtra il ferro in pigre rote; 
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On his tir’d arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hollow helm with failing jay’lins rung, 
His breath, in quick, fhort pantings, comes, and 
gocs 5 134 
And painful fweat from all his members flows. 
Spent and o’erpower’d, he barely breathes at moft; 
Yet fcarce an army ftirs him from his poft: 
Rangers on dangers all around him grow, 
Amu toil to toil, and woe fucceeds to woe. 
Say, Mufes, thrond above the ftarry frame, 
How firft the navy blaz’d with Trojan flame ? 
Stern Hector wav’d his fword: and ftanding near 
Where furious Ajax ply’d his afhen fpear, 
Full on the lance a ftroke:fo juftly fped, 
That the broad falchion lopp’d its brazen head 
His pointlefs fpear the warriour fhakes in vain 
The brazen head falls founding on the plain- 
Great Ajax kw, and own’d the hand divine, 


Confefliing Jove, and trembling at the fign; 


139 


144 


æ Spefia, e non taglia, e divenendo ottulo 
«: Perduto il brando omai di brando ha l'ufo.”* 


v. 148. Great Ajax faw, and own d the hand divize, 
Conjeling Fowe, and trembling at the fign.] 


In the Greek there is added an explication of this fign» 
which has no other allufion to the action, buta vay odd 
ene in a fingle phrafe or metaphor. 





5 pa wayne prazne Èr? pendea xcices 
Zevug infultepectirne, Teaeocos Sa Basio vixny, 


Which may be tranflated, 
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Warm’d, he retreats. Then fwift from all fides 
pour I 50 
The hiling brands; thick ftreams the fiery fhow’r ; 
O’er the high ftern the curling volumes rife, 
And fheets of rolling fmoke involve the fkics. 
Divine Achilles view'd the rifing flames, 154 
And {mote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 
Arm, arm, Patroclus! Lo, the blaze afpires ! 
The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Arm, cre our veffels catch the f{preading flame ; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 











So feem`d their hopes cut off by hcav’ns high Lord, 
So doom’d to fall before the Trojan fword. 


Chapman endeavours to account for the meannefs of this 
conceit, by the grofs wit of Ajax ; who feeing the head 
of his lance cut off, took it into his fancy, that Jupiter 
would in the fame manner cut off the counfels and 
Schemes of the Greeks. For to underftand this far-fetched 
apprehenfion gravely, as the commentators have done, is 
indeed (to ufe the words of Chapman) moft dull and 
Ajantical. I believe no man will blame me for leaving 
thefe lines out of the text. 


v. 154- Achilles wierd the rifing fames.] This event is 
prepared with a great deal of art and probability. That 
effect which a multitude of fpeeches was not able to ac- 
complifh, one lamentable fpeGiaclie, the fight of the flames, 
at ler th, brings to país, and moves Achilles to com paſ- 
fion. ‘This it was (fay the ancients) that moved the tra- 
ecdians to make vifible reprefentatians of mifery ; for 
the fpectators beholding people in unhappy circumftances, 


find their fouls more deeply touched, than by all the 
fraing of rhetorick,. Euflathius, 
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¥ hafte to bring the troops—The hero faid ; 160 
The friend with ardour and with joy obey’d. 

He cas’d his limbs in brafs; and firft around 
His manly legs, with filver buckles bound 
The clafping greaves; then to his breaft applies 
The flamy cuirafs, of a thoufand dyes ; 165 
Emblaz’d with ftuds of gold his falchion fhone 
Ma the rich belt, as in a ftarry zone: 
Achilles’ fhield his ample fhoulders fpread, 
Achilles’ helmet nodded o’er his head : 
Adorn’d in all his terrible array, 170 
He flafh’d around intolerable day, 
Alone, untouch’d, Pelides’ jav’lin ftands, 
Wot to be pojis’d but by Pelides’ hands ; 


v. 162. He casd his limbs in brafs, &c.] Homer does 
mot amule himfelf here to deicribe thefe arms of Achilles 
at length ; for befides that the time permits it not, he re- 
ferves this defcription for the new armour which ‘Thetis 
fhall bring that hero ; a defcription which will be placed 
In a more quict moment, and which will give him all the 
Jeifure of making it, without requiring any force to in- 
Froduce it. FExuffathius. 


vV. 172. Alone, untouch’d, Pelides* jawlin flands.] This 
paffage affords another inftance cf the ftupidity of the 
commentators, who are here moft abfurdly inquifitive af- 
ter the reafons why Patroclus does not take the (pear, as 
well as the other arms of Achilles ? he thought himfelf a 
very happy man, who firit found out, that Homer had 
certainly given this fpear to Patroclus, if “he had not 
forefeen that when it fhould be loft in his future unfor- 
tunate enga:;cment, Vulcan could pot furnifh Achilles 
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From Pclion’s fhacy brow the pilant entie 

Old Chiron rent, and thap'd it for his fire ; 175 

Whofe fon’s great arm alone the weapon wiclds, 

"Fhe death of hcroes, and the dread of fields. 
"Fhen brave Automedon (an honour’d name, 

"Phe fecond to his lord in love and fame, 

In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 180 

The winged courfers harnecfs’d to the car; i 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 

Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in {peed ; 


with another ; being no joiner, but only a fmith. Vir- 
gil, it feems, was not fo precifely acquainted with Vul- 
can's difabifity to profefs the two trades : fince he has, 
without any feruple, employed him in making a fpear, as. 
well as the other arms for Æneas. Nothing is more ob- 
vrous than this thought of Homer, who intended to raife 
the idea of his hero, by giving him fuch a [pear as no 
ether could wield: the defcription of it * this place is 
wonderfully pompous. 


v. 333. Sprung from the wind.) It is a beautiful inven- 
tion of the poet, to reprefent the wonderful {fwiftnefs of 
the horfes of Achriles, by faying they were begotten by 
the weftern wind. This fiétion is truly poetical, and 
very proper in the way of natural allesory. However, 
it is not altogether improbable our author might have 
dcfigned it even in the literal fenfe: nor ought the na- 
tion to, be thought very extravagant in a poet, fince grave 
naturaliits have ferioufly vouched the truth of this kind 
of generation. Some of them relate as an undoubted 
piece of nafGral hiftory, that there was anciently a breed 
əf this kind of horfes in Portugal, whofe dams were im- 
pregnated by a weftern wind: Varro, Columella, and. 
Pliny, are all of this opinion. I fhall only mention the 
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Whom the wing’d Harpy, fwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy fhore : 185 
Swift Pedafus was added to their fide, 

(Once great Aétion’s, now Achilles’ pride) 

Who, like in ftrength, in fwiftnefs, and in grace, 
A mortal courfer, match’d th’ immortal race. 189 
fxchilles fpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 

hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 





words of Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. viii. cap. 42. Cozfat in 
Luftania circa Olyfiiponem oppidum, & Tagum amnem, eguas. 
Fawoxio flante obverfas animalem concipere fpiritum, idque 
partum fieri & gigmi perniciffimum. See alfo the fame au- 
thor, l. iv. c. 12. l. xvi. C. 25. Poffibly Homer had this 
®pinion in view, which we fee has authority more than 
fufficient to give it place in poetry. Virgil has given us 
a defcription of this manner of conception, Georgick iii. 





<« Continuoqgue avidis ubi fubdita flamma medullis, 
«< Vere magis (quia vere calor redit offibis) illæ 

** Ore omnes veríæ in zephyrum, ftant rupibus altis, 
<“ Exceptantque leves auras: & fæpe fine ullis 

“ Conjugiis vento gravidæ (mirabile dictu} 

<“ Saxa per & fcopulos & depreſſas convalles 

“ Diffugiunt.”————— 


v. 186. Swift Pedafus was added to their fide.) Here 
was a neceffity for a fpare horfe (as in another place Nef- 
tor had occafion for ths fame) that if by any miz:rortune 
one of the other horfes fhould fall, there might be a frefh 
one ready at harffl to fupply his place. Thisis good ma- 
nagement in the poet, to deprive Achilles not only of his 
charioteer and his arms, but one of his ineftimable hor- 
fès. Euffathiur. 
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All breathing death, around the chief they ftand, 

A grim terrific formidable band : 

Grim as voracious wolves, that feek the {prings 194 
When {fcalding thirft their burning bowels wrings ; 











v. 194. Grim as voracious wolves, &c.] “There is fcarce 
any picture in Homer fo much in the favage and terri- 
ble way, as this comparifon of the Myrmidons to wolves. 
it puts one in mind of the pieces of Spagnolett, or äl- 
vator Rofa : each circumitance is made up of images 
very ftrongly coloured and horridly lively. The princi- 
pal defign is to reprefent the ítern looks and fierce ap- 
pearance of the Miyrmidons, a gaunt and ghaftly train of 
raw-bon'd bloody-minded fellows. But befides this, the 
poet feems to have fome farther view in fo many differ- 
ent particulars of the compariion: their eager defire of 
fieht is hinted at by the wolves thirfting after water 4 
their ftrength and vigour for the battle is intimated by 
their being filled with food: and as thefe beafts are faid 
to have their thirit fharper after they are gorged with 
prey ; fo the Myrmidons are ftrong and “vigorous with 
eafe and refrefhment, and therefore more ardently defi- 
rous of the combat. This image of their f#renvth is in- 
culcated by feveral expreffions both in the fimile and the 
application, and feems defigned in contraft to the other 
Greeks, who are all wafted and fpent with toil. 

We havea pitture much of this kind given us by Mil- 
ton, lib. x. where Death is let loofe into the new crea- 
tion, to glut his appetite, and difcharge his rage upon all 
nmnature.- 


— — — — — — As when a flock 

Of ra®nous fowls, tho” many a leAgue remote, 
frigainit the day of battle, to a field 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lurd 
With fcent of living carcaffes, defign’d 

For death the following day, in bloody fghr. 
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When fome tall fing, frefh-flaughter’d in the wood, 

Has drench’d their wide infatiate throats with 
blood, 

To the black fount they rufh, a hideous throng; 

With paunch diftended, and with lolling tongue, 

Fire fills their eye, their black jaws bclch the 

n gore, 200 

Aud gorg’d with daughter, ftill they thirft for more- 

Like furious rufh’d the Myrmidonian crew, 

Such their dread ítrength, and fuch thcir deathfuł 
view. 

High in the midft the great Achilles ftands, 
Directs their order, and the war commands. 205 
He, lov’d of Jove, had lanch’d for LIlion’s fhores 
Full fifty veffels, mann’d with fifty oars: 

Five chofen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himfelf fupreme in valour, as in fway. 209 


So {cented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His noftril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 





And by Taffo, Canto x. St. 2. of the furious Soldan co- 
vered with blood, and thirfting for frefh daughter. 


<< Cum dal chiufo ovil cacciato viene 


< Lupo tal” hor, che fugge, efi nafconde 5 

<¢ Che fe ben del gran ventre omai ripiene 
Ha Vingesde voragine profonde. 

Avido pur di fangue anco fuor tienne 

*< La lingua, e'l fugge da le labbra immonde, 
« Tal ei fen gia dopo il fanguingo ftratio 
De la fua cupa fame anco non fatio. 


gc 
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Firft march’d Meneftheus, of celeftial birth, 
Deriv’d from thce, whofe waters wafh the earth, 
Divine Spirchius ! Jove-defcended flood ! 

A mortal mother mixing with a God. 

Such was Meneiftheus, but mifcall’d by fame 

Khe fon of Borus, that efpous’d the dame. 215 
' KEudorus next; whom Polymeie the gay 

Fam’d in the graceful dance, produc’d to day. 
Her, fly Cellenius lov’d, on her would gaze, 

As with fwift ftep fhe form’d the running maze: 
To her high chamber from Diana’s quire, 220 
"Khe God purfu’d her, urg’d, and crown’d his fire- 





v. art. Deriwd from thee, whofe waters, &c.] Homer 
feems refolved that every thing about Achilles fhall be 
miraculous. We have feen his very horfes are of cele- 
fiial origin; and now his commanders, though vulgarly 
reputed the fons of men, are reprefented as the real off- 
fpring of fome Deity. The poet thus enbances the ad- 
miration of his chief hero by every circumftance with 
which his imagination could furnifh him. 


v. 220. To ker high chamber.] It was the cuftom of 
thofe times to affign the uppermolt rooms to the women, 
that they might be the farther removed from commerce : 
wherefore Penelope in the Odyffey mounts up into a gar- 
ret, and there fits to her bufinefs. So Priam, in the fixth 
book, v. 248. of the original, had chambers for the la- 
dies of “ris court, under the roof of his palace. 

The Lacedzmonians called thefe high apartments a= ; 
and as the word aifo fignifies eggs, it is' probable it was 
this that gave occafion to the fable of Helen’s birth, who 
is faid to be born from an egg. ELEuftathius. 
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The fon confefs’d his father’s heav’nly. race, 
And heir’d his mother’s fwiftnefs in the chace. 
strong Echecléus, bleft in all thofe charms, 
‘That pleas’d a God, fucceeded to herarms3; 225 
Not confcious of thofe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he fought and won the dame ; 
Her fecret offspring to her fire fhe bare; . 
Her fire carefs’d him with a parent’s care. 
Pifander follow’d ; matchlefs in his art 2390 
To wing the fpear, or aim the diftant dart ; 
No hartad fo fure of all th’ Emathian line, 
Or if a furer, great Patroclus! thine. 
The fourth by Phoenix’ grave command was 
grac’d ; 
Laérces’ valiant offspring led the laft. 235 
Soon as Achilles with fuperiour care 
‘Had call’d the chiefs, and order’d all the war, 
‘This ftern rensembrance to his troops he gave: 
Ye far-fam’d Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave ! 
Think with what threats you dard the ‘Trojan 
throng, ' 24.0 
Think what reproach thefe ears endur’d fo long, 
«e Stern fon of Peleus,” (thus ye us’d to fay, 
While reftlefs, raging in your {hips you lay) 
« Oh nurs’d with gall, unknowing how to rield ; 
< Whofe rage defrauds us of fo fam’d a field, 245 
<c If that dire fry muft for ever burn, 
‘¢ What make we here ? Return, ye chiefs return p? 
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Such were your words—Now warriours gricve no 

more. 

Lo there the Trojans! bathe your fwords in gore ! 

This day fhall give you all your foul demands; 250 

Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands! 

"Thus while he rous’d the fire in ev’ry breaft, 

Clofe, and more clofe, the liftning cohorts preft , 

Ranks wedp’d in ranks; of arms a fteely ring > 

Still grows, and fpreads, and thickens round the 
king. | | 255 

As when a circling wall the builder forms, 

OF ftrength defenfive againft wind and ftorms, 

Compacied ftones the thick’ning work compofe, 

And round him wide the rifing ftructure grows : 

So helm to helm, and creft to creft they throng, 

Shield urg’d on fhield, and man drove man a- 

j long; . 268 

Thick, undiftinguifh’d plumes, togetfier join’d, 

Float in one fea, and wave before the wind. 

Far o’er the reft, in glitt’ring pomp appear 

There bold Automedon, Patroclus here ; 265 

Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir’d ; 

Two friends, two bodies with one foul infpir’d. 

But mindful of the Gods Achilles went 

T'o the rich coffer in his fhady tent : 

‘Ther@ lay on heaps his various garments roll’d, 27@ 

And coftly furs, and carpets {tiff with gold. 

(The prefents of the filver-footed dame) 

From thence he took a bow], of antique frame, 
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Which never man had ftain’d with ruddy wine, 
Wor rais’d in off’rings to the Pow’rs divine, 275 
But Peleus’ fon ; and Peleus’ fon to none 

Had rais’d in offrings, but to Jove alone. 

This ting’d with fulphur, facred firít to flame, 

He purg’d ; and wafh’d it in the running ftream. . 
‘Then cleans’d his hands ; and fixing for a fpace 
His eyes on heaven, his feet upon the place 281 
Of facrifice, the purple draught he pourd 

Forth in the midft ; and thus the God implor’d. 

Oh thou Supreme! high-thron’d all height above 1. 
Oh great Pelafgick, Dodonzan Jove! 285 








V. 283. And thus the God implor'd.] ‘Though the charac- 
ter of Achilles every where fhews a mind fwayed with 
unbounded paffions, and entirely regardlefs of all human 
authority and law; yet he preferves a conftant refpe& to 
the Gods, and appears as zealous in the fentiments and 
actions of piety as any hero of the Iliad ; who indeed are 
all remarkable this way. ‘The prefent pafflage is an exaét 
.defcription and perfect ritual of the ceremonies on thefe 
occafions. Achilles, though an urgent affair called for . 
his friend’s affiftance, yet would not fuffer him to enter 
the fight, tiH ina moft folemm manner he had recom- 
mended him to the protection of Jupiter: and this I 
think a ftrenger proof of his tendernefs and affection for 
Patroclus, than either the grief he expreffed at his death, 
or the fury he fhewed to revenge it. 


v. 285. Dodonæan Fowe.| The fre.,.ent mention of Oraa 
cles in Homer ane the ancient authors, may r.ake it not 
improper to give the reader a general account of fo con- 
fiderable a part of the Grecian fuperftition ; which I can- 
mot do better than in the words of my friend Mer. 

G 2 
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Who ’midft furrounding frofts, and vapours chill, 
Prefid’{t on bleak Dodona’s vocal hill : 





Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious abftract of the 
Grecian -hiftory. 
`  «€ The Oracles were ranked among the nobleft and moft 
«e religious kinds of divination ; the defign of them being 
<< to fettle fuch an immediate way of converfe with their 
«æ Gods, as to-be able by them not only to explain things 
<¢ intricate and obfcure, but alfo to anticipate the know- 
« ledge of future events; and that with far greater cer- 
«< tainty than they could hope for from men, who out 
<t of ignorance and prejudice muft fometimes either con- 
<: ceal or betray the truth. So that this became the 
«e only fafe way of deliberating upon affairs of any con- 
«<< fequence, either publick or private. Whether to pro- 
e: claim war, or conclude a peace; to inftitute a new 
€e: form of government, or enact new laws; all was to be 
e done with the advice and approbation of the Oracle, 
ec whofe determinations were always held facred and in- 
« violable. As to the caufes of Oracles, Jupiter was 
« looked upon as the firft caufe of this, and all other 
es forts of divination ; he had "the book of fate before 
s him, and out of that revealed either more or lefs, as 
€: he pleafed, to inferiour demons. But to argue mote. 
e rationally, this way of accefs to the Gods has been 
<< branded as one of the earlieft and groffeft pieces of 
<< prieftcraft, that obtained inthe world. For the priefts, 
«c whofe dependence was on the Oracles, when they found 
ec the cheat had got fufficient footing, allowed no man 
< to confult the Goes without coftly facrifices and rich 
=< prefents to themfelves: and as few could bear this 
#¢ expences it ferved to raife their credic among the com- 
«<4 mon people by keeping them at an awful diftance. 
=e And to heighten their elteem with the better and 
* wealthier fort, even they were only admitted upon a 
«c few ftated days: by which the thing appeared {till 
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(Whofe groves, the Selli, race auftere ! furround, 
Their feet unwafh’d, their flumbers on the ground 5 





more myfterious, and for want of this good manage- 
ment, muft quickly have been feen through, and fallen 
to the ground. But whatever juggling there was as 
to the religious part, Oracles had certainly a good ef- 
feét as to the publick ; being admirably fuited to the 
genius of a people, who would join in the moft defpe- 
rate expedition, and admit of any change of govern- 
ment, when they underftood by the Oracle it was the 
irrefiftible will of the Gods. This was the method 
Minos, Lycurgus, and all tbe famous law-givers took į 

and indeed they found the people fo entirely devoted 
to this part of religion, that it was generally the eafieft, 
and fometimes the only way of winning them into a 
compliance. And then they took care to have them 
delivered in fuch ambiguous terms, as to admit of 
different conftructions according to the exigency of 
the times: fo that they were generally interpreted,to 
the advantage of the ftate, unlefs fometimes there 
happened to be bribery or flattery im the cafe; as 
when Demofthenes complained that the Pythia fpoke 
as Philip would have her. The moft numerous, and 
of the greateft repute, were the Oracles of Apollo, who, 
in fubordination to Jupiter, was appointed to prefide 
over, and infpire all forts of prophets and diviners. 
And amongft thefe, the DelIphian challenged the firft 
place, not fo much in refpect of its antiquity, as its 
perfpicuity and certainty ; infomuch that the anfwers 
of the Tripos came to be ufed proverbially.‘or clear 
and infallible truths. Here we muit not omit the firft 
Pythia or prieftefs of this famous Oracle. who uttered 
her refponfes in heroick verfe. They found a fecret 
charm in numbers, which made every thing look 
pompous and weighty. And hence it became the ge- 
neral practice of legiflators and philofophers, to deli- 
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Who hear, from ruftling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 
And catch the fates, low-whifper’d in the breeze.) 


<“ ver their laws and maxims in that drefs: and fcarce 
ss any thing in thofe ages was writ of excellence or mo- 
«<< ment but in verfe. This was the dawn of poetry» 
“« which foon grew into repute; and fo long as it ferved 
<< to fuch noble purpofes as religion and government, 
© poets were highly honoured, and admitted into a fhare 
*< of the adminiftration. But by that time it arrived 
<: to any perfection, they purfued more mean and fervile 
<< ends; and as they proftituted their mufe, and debafed 
«« the fubject, they funk proportionably in their efteem 
«€ and dignity. As to the hiftory of Oracles, we find 
€ them mentioned in the vwery infancy of Greece, and 
<¢ it is as uncertain when they were finally extinét, as 
s when they began. For they often loit their prophetick 
« faculty for fome time, and recovered it again. I 
“æ know it is ‘a2 common opinion, that they were uni- 
= verfally filenced upon our Saviour’s appearance in the 
<< world : and if the Devil had been pewmitted for fo 
& many ages to delude mankind, it might probably 
se have been fo. But we are affured from hiftory, that 
«e feveral of them continued till the reign of Julian the 
«<< Apoftate, and were confulted by him: and therefore I 
s look upon the whole bufinefs as of human contrivance 3 
<< an egregious impoftor founded upon {fuperitition, and 
æ carried on by policy and intereft, till the brighter 
~ oracles of the holy fcriptures difpelled thefe mifts of 
$ errer and cnthufiafm.” 


wv, 285. Pelafgick, Dodonwan Yower.}| Achilles invokes 
Jupiter wits thefe particular appellations, and reprefents 
to him the fervices performed by thefe priefts and pro- 
phets; making thefe honours, paid in his own country, 
his claim for the protection of,this Deity. Jupiter was 
looked upon as the firk caufe of all divination and 
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Hear, as of old ! ‘Thou gav ft, at Thetis’ pray'r, 292 
Glory to me, and to the Greeks deípair. 





oracles, from whence he had the appellation of we- 
veupates, Il. viii. v. 250. of the original. The firft oracle 
of Dodona was founded by the Pelaígi, the moft ancient 
of all the inbabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by 
this verfe of Hefiod, preferved by the fchoiiaft on Sopho- 
eles*’s Trachin: 
Awtiivnr. pyyór re TeAaccyeer iTgaror hmar, 

The oaks of this place were faid to be endowed with 
voice, and prophetick fpirit; the priefts who gave an- 
fwers concealing themfelves in thefe trees; a practice 
which the pious frauds of fucceeding ages have rendered 
not improbable. 


ve288. Whofe groves the Selli, race anfiere, &c.] Homer 
feems to me to fay clearly enough, that thefe pricits lay 
on the ground and forbore the batb, to honour by thefe 
aufterities the God they ferved: for he fays, Coil raives: 
anniérotkec, and this (a can in my opinion only fignify for 
_you, that is te: fay, to pleafe_you, and for your honexr. “This 
example is remarkable, but I do not think it fingular; 
and the earlieft antiquity may furnifh us with the like c £ 
s, who by an auftere life tried to pleafe their Gods, 
Neverthelefs I am obliged to fay, that Strabo, who fpeaks 
at large of thefe Selli in his feventh book, has not taken 
this aufterity of life for an effeS&t of their devotion, but 
for a remain of the grofinefs of their anceftors; who 
being barbarians, and ftraying from courgtry to country, 
had no bed but the earth, and never ufed a batb. But 
it is no way unlikely that what was in the firft Pelafgians 
(who founded this oracle) only cuftom and ufe, might 
be continued by thefe priefts through devotion. How 
many things do we at this day fee, which were in their 
original only ancient manners, and which are continued > 
through zeal and a ípirit of religion? Itis very probable 
G 4 A g 
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Lo, to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beít, the deareít of my friends, I yield: 


that thefe priefts by this hard living had a mind to attraét 
the admiration and confidence of a people who loved 
luxury and delicacy fo much. I was willing to fearch 
Into antiquity for the original of thefe Selli, priefts of 
Jupiter, but found nothing fo ancient as Homer; Hero- 
dotus writes in his fecond book, that the oracle of Do- 
dena was the ancienteft in Greece, and that it was a long 
time the only one; but what he adds, that it was founded 
by an Ægyptian woman, who was the prieftefs of it, is 
contradicted by this pafflage of Homer, who fhews that in 
the time of the Trojan war this temple was ferved by 
men called Selli, and not by women. Strabo informs us 
of a curious ancient tradition, importing, that this tem- 
ple was at firft built in Theffaly ; that from thence it was 
carried into Dodona; that feveral women who had placed 
their devotion there, followed it; and that in procefs of 
time the prieftefles ufed to be chofen from amcng the 
defcendants of thofe women. ‘To return -to thefe Selli, 
Sophocles, who of all the Greek poets is he who has moft 
imitated Homer, fpeaks in like manner of thefe priefts 
in one of his plays, where Hercules fays to his fon Hillus 5 
s I will declare to thee a new oracle, which perfectly 
4% agrees with this ancient one; I myfelf having entered 
<¢ into the facred wood inhabited by the auftere Selli, 
< who lie on the ground, writ this anfwer of the oak, 
< which is comfecrated to my father Jupiter, and writes 
€: renders his oracles in al] languages.” Dacier. 


v.288.] Homer in this verfe ufes a word which I think 
fingular anè remarkable, iweopirar. I cat.anot believe that 
it was put fimply for weepira:, but am perfuaded that 
this term includes fome particular fenfe, and fhews fome 
cuftom, but little known, which I would willingly difco- 
vere Inthe Scholia of Didymus there is this remark 3 
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Tho’ ftill determin’d, to my fhips confin’d ; 296 
Patroclus gone, I ftay but half behind. 


-+ They called thofe who ferved in the temple, and who 
s€ explained the oracles rendered by the priefts, Avpophets, 
e or undter-prophets.” It is certain that there were in the 
temples fervitors, or fubaltern minifters, who for the 
fake of gain undertook to explain the oracles which were 
obfcure. This cuftom feems very well eftablifhed in the 
Ion of Euripides; where that young child (after having 
faid that the prieftefs is feated on the tripod, and renders 
the oracles which Apollo dictates to her) addrefies him- 
felf to thofe who ferve in the temple, and bids them go 
‘and wath in the Caftalian fountain, to come again into 
the temple, and explain the oracles to thofe who fhould 
demand the explication of them. Homer therefore means 
to fhew, that thefe Selli were, in the temple of Dodona, 
thofe fubaltern minifters that interpreted the oracles. 
But this, after all, does not appear to agree with the 
prefent paffage: for, befides that the cuftom was not 
eftablifhed in Homer's time, and that there is no footſtep 
of it founded in that early age; thefe Selli (of whom Ho- 
mer fpeaks) are not here minifters fubordinate to others, 
they are plainly the chief priefts. The explication of 
this- word therefore muit be elfewhete fought, and I 
fhall offer my conjeéture, which I ground upon the na- 
ture of this oracle of Dodona, which was very different 
from all the other oracles.” In all other temples the 
priefts delivered the oracles which they had received 
from their Gods, immediately : but in the temple of 
Dodona, Jupiter did not utter his oracles to his priefts, 
but to his Selli ; Be rendered them to the oaks, and the 
wonderful oaks rendered them to the prieifts, who de- 
clared them to thofe whe confulted them: fo thefe priefis 
were not properly wesprra:, prophets, fince they did mot 
yeceive thole anfwers from the mouth of their God im- 
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Oh ! be his guard thy providential care, 

Confirm his heart, and ftring hits arm to war: 

Prefs’d by his fingle force, let Hector fee 39P 

His fame in arms not owing allto me. 

But when the fleets are fav’d from foes and fire, 

Let him with conqueftand renown retire 5 

Preferve his arms, preferve his focial trains 

And fafe return him to thefe eyes again ! 305 
Great Jove confents to half the chief’s requeft, 

But Heav’n’s eternal doom denies the reft 3 

Fo free the fleet was granted to hts pray’r ; 

His fafe return, the winds difpers’d in air. 

Back to his tent the ftern Achilles flies, ZIO 

And waits the combat with impatient eyes- 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus” care, 

Invade the Trojans, and commence the war- 








smcdiately : but they were but oropitras. under-prophets, 
becaufe they received them from the mouth of the oaks, 
3f I may fay fo. The oaks, properly {peaking, were the 
prophets, the firft interpreters of Jupiter's oracles; and 
the Selli were ùropñtas under-prophets, becaufe they 

meced what the oaks had faid. Thus Homer, in 
ene fingle word, includes a very curious piece of anti- 
quity. Dacier. 


v. 706. Great Joye confents to half.] Virgil has finely 
imitated thisin the eleventh JE neid : 
s Audiit, & voti Phoebus fuccedere partem =. 
«< Mente dedit; partem volucres difperfit in auras. 
<< Sterneret ut fubita turbatam morte Camillam 
«æ Annuit oranti; reducem ut patria alta videret 
s Non dedit, inque notos wocem, vertére procellx.™ 
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As wafps, provok’d by children in their play, 

.‘our from their manfions by the broad high-way, 
I: fwarms the guiltlefs traveller engage, 3:6 
Whet all their ftings, and call forth all their rage: 
All rife in arms, and with a gen’ral cry 

Affert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 


v. 314- As wa/jps provok'd, &c.J] One may obferve, that 
though Homer fometimes takes his fimilitudes from the 
gmmeaneft and fmalleft things in nature, yet he orders it 
fo as by their appearance to figmalize and give luftre to 
his greateft heroes. Here he likens a body of Myrmidons 
toa neft of wafps, not on account of their ftrength and 
bravery, but of their heat and refentment. Virgil has 
imitated thefe humble comparifons, as when he compares 
the builders of Carthage to bees. Homer has carried it 
a little farther in another place, where he compares the 
foldiers to flies, for their bufy induftry and perfeverance 
about a dead body; not diminifhing his heroes by the 
fize of thefe frall animals, but raifing his comparifons 
from certain properties inherent in them, which deferve 
eur obfervation. Euffathius. 

This brings into my mind a pretty rural fimile in 
Spenfer, which is very much in the fimplicity of the ald 
father of poctry. 


As gentle thepherd in fweet even-tide, 

When ruddy Phcebus "gins to welke in weft, 

High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beſt; 

A cloud of camb`rous gnats do him moleff, 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings, 

That from their noyance he no whit can reft, 

But with his clownifh hand their tender wings 

He brutheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmuriags. 
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Thus from the tents the fervent legion fwarms, 320 
So loud thcir Clamours, and fo keen their arms, 
Their rifing rage Patroclus’ breath infpires, 

Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 

Oh warriours, partners of Achilles’ praife! 

Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days =: 325 
Your god-like mafter let your acts proclaim, 

And add new glories to his mighty name. 

Think, your Achilles fees you fight: be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom you fave, 

Joyful they heard, and kindling as he fpoke, 332 
Flew to the fleet, involw’d in fire and {moke. 

From fhore to fhore the doubling fhouts refound, - 
The hollow fhips r@turn a deeper found. 

The war ftood ftill, and all around them gaz’d, 
When great Achilles’ fhining armour blaz’d: 335 
Troy faw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once then fee, they tremble, andethey fly. 

Then firft thy fpear, divine Patroclus ' flew; 
Where the war rag’d, and where the tumult grew. 
€Clofe to the ftern of that fam’d fhip, which bore 
Unbleft Protefilaus to llion’s fhore, 241 
‘The great Poconian, bold Pyrxchmes, ftood ; 

(Who Ied his bands from Axius’ winding flood) 
His fhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound ; 344 
The groaning warriour pants Epon tne ground. 

His traops, that fee their country’s glory flainy 

Fly diverfe, fcatter’d o’er the diftant plain- 
Patroclus’ arm forbids the f{preading fires, 

And from the half-burn’d fhip proud Troy retires 5 
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Clear’d from the {moke the joyful navy lies: 35@ 
u heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies ; 

‘<xiumphant Greece her refcu’d decks afcends, 

fend loud acclaim the {tarry region rends. 

So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain’s head, 

O’er heav’n’s expanfe like one black cieling fpread: 





V- 354- So when thick clouds, &c.] All the commenta- 
tors take this comparifon in a fenfe different from that 
in which it is here tranflated. ‘They fuppofe Jupiter is 
here defcribed cleaving the air with a flath of lightning, 
and fpreading a gleam of light over a high mountain, 
which a black cloud held buried in darknefs. The ap- 
plication is made to Patroclus falling on the Trojans, 
and giving refpite to the Greeks, who were plunged in 
obicurity. Euttathius gives this interpretation, but at 
the fame time acknowledges it improper in this compa- 
rifon to reprefent the extinétion of the flames by the 
darting of lightning. This explanation is felely founded 
on the expreffion çzgomn szirz Zeis, Julgurator Jupiter, which 
epithet is often_applied when no fuch action is fuppofed. 
The moft obvious fignification of the words in this paí- 
fage, gives a more natural and agreeable image, and ad- 
mits of ajufter application. The fimile feems to be of 
Jupiter difperfing a black cloud which had covered a high 
mountain, whereby a beautiful profpect, which was be- 
fore hid in darknefs, fuddenly appears. This is applica- 
ble to the prefent ftate of the Greeks, after Patroclus 
had extinguifhed the flames, which began to {fpread 
clouds of fmoke over the fleet. It is Homer's defign in 
his comparifons to apply them to the moft obvious and 
fenfibte image ofthe thing to be illuftrated ; which his 
commentators too frequently endeavour to hide by moral 
and allegorical refinements; and thus injure the poet 
more, by attributing to him what does not belongs te 
bim, than by refufing him what is really his own. ` 
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Sudden, the Thund’rer with a flathing ray, 326 

Burſts thro’ the darknefs, and lets down the day : 

The hills fhine out, the rocks in pro{pect rife, 

And ftreams, and vales, and forefts ftrike the eyes ; 

The {miling fcene wide opens to the fight, 360 

"And ali th” unmeafur’d æther flames with light. 
But Troy repuls’d, and fcatter’d o’er the plains 3 

Forc’d from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 

Now ev'ry Greek fomne hoftile hero flew, 

But ftill the foremoft, bold Patroclus flew ; 365 

Ais Areilycus had turn’d him round, 

Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound ; 

‘The brazen-pointed fpear, with vigour thrown, 

‘The thigh transfix’d, and broke the brittle bone : 

Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance; 370 

‘Thy breaft, unarm’d, receiv’d the Spartan lance. 

Phylides’ dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 

His blow prevented, and tranfpierc’€ his thigh, 

‘Tore ali the brawn, and rent the perves away ; 

In darknefs, and in death, the warriour lay. 375 





It is much the fame image with that of Milton in his 
feeond book, though applied in a very different way. 


As when from mountain tops the dufky clouds 
eaifcending, while the north wind fleeps, o’erfpread 
Heav'n’s chearful face; the low’ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken’d landfkip Qow or thow’r; 
If chance the radiant fun with farewell (weet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, the bleating-+herds 
4stteft their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
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In equal arms two fons of Neftor ftand, 

“And two bold brothers of the Lycian band -s 

ly great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 

P erc’d in the flank, lamented youth ! he lies- 

Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother’s wound, 38ə 

Defends the breathlefs carcafe on the ground. 

Furious he flies, his murd’rer to engage : 

But god-like T hraíimed prevents his rage, 

Between his arm and fhoulder aims a blow ; 

Flis arm falls fpouting on the duft below: 385 

He nks, with endlefs darknefsS cover’d o'er; 

And vents his foul, effus’d with gufhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 

Sarpedon’s friends, Amifodarus’ feed ; 

Amufodarus, who, by Furies led, 

‘The bane of men, abhorr’d Chimzra bred ; 

Skill’d in the dart in vain, his fons expire, 

And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 
Stopp’d in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 

Beneath Ojleus’ arm, a living prize; 

A living prize not long the Trojan ftood ; 

The thirfty falchion drank his recking blood : 








39° 








395 





v. 390. Amifodares, who, &c.J] Amifodarus was king 
ef Caria; Bellerophon married his daughter. The an- 
cients gueffied from this paffage that the Chimawa was not 
a fiction, fince Homer marks the time wherein the lived, 
and the prince wits whom fhe lived ; they thought it was 
fome beaft of that prince’s* herds, who being grown fu- 
rious and mad, had done a great deal of mifchief, like 
the Calydonian boar, Exfflathius. 
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Plung’d in his throat the {fmoking weapon lies 3 
Black death, and fate unpitying, feal his eyes- 

Amid the ranks, with mutual thirft of fame, 
Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came; 40 
Im vain their jav’lins at each other flew, 

Now, met in arms, their eager {words they drew. 
On the plum’d creft of his Bæœotian foe, 

The daring Lycon aim/’d a noble blow 5 405 
The fword broke fhort ; but his, Peneleus fped 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head =: 

The head, divided bya ftroke fo juft, 

Hung by the fkin: the body funk to duft. 
©O’ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierc’d thro’ the fhoulder as he mounts his fteeds 3 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground: 
His {wimming eyes eternal fhades furround. 

Next Erymas was doom’d his fate to feel, 

His open’d mouth receiw’d the Cretan fteel : 41g 

Beneath the brain the point a paflage tore, 

Crafh’d the thin bones, and drown’d the teeth in 
gore : 

His mouth, his eyes, his noftrils pour a flood, 

He fobs his foul out in the guth of blood. 

As when the flocks neglected by the fwain 420 
(Or xids, or lambs) lie f{catter’d o’er the plain, | 
4 troop of wolves th’ unguarded charge furvey, 
And rend the trembling, unrefiftirre prey: 

Thus on the foe the Greeks impctuous came ; 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 425 
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But ftill at Heétor god-like Ajax aim’d, 
“till, pointed at his breaft, his jav’lin flam’d: 
aS ‘Trojan chief, experienc’d in the field, 
er Ais broad fhoulders {pread the mafly fhield, 
dl the ftorm of darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his buckler caught the ringing fhow’r. 
He fees for Greece the fcale of conqueft rife, 
Yet ftops, and turns, and faves his low’d allies. 
As when the hand of Jove atempeft forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav’n with ftorms, 
Dark o’er the fields th’ afcending vapour flies, 436 
And fhades the fun, and blots the golden fkies : 
So from the fhips, along the dufkv plain, 
Dire Flight and Terrour drove the Trojan train. 
Ev'n Hector fled ; thro’ heaps of difarray 44° 
‘The fiery courfers force’d their lord away : 
WV hile far behind his Trojans fall confus’d ; 
W edg’d in the trench, in one vaft carnage bruis’d < 
Chariots on chariots roll; the clafhing fpokes 
Shock ; while the madding ftceds break fhort their 


yokes : | 445 


V. 433- Yet ficps, and turas, and faves his boad allies.) 
Homer reprefents Heétor, as he retires, making a ftand 
from time to time, to fave his troops : and he expreffes 
at by this fingle word avicnessert, for araninuverwy does not o.ily 
fignify to fay, but likewife in retiring to ftop from time 
to time; for this is the power of the prepofitior d», as 
an’ the word d:agedxis$a:, which fignifies to feht by fits and 
flarts 5; dvamwanraiciy, to wrefile feveral times, and in many 
ethers. Euffathius. 

VoL. IV. r 
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In vain they labour up the fteepy mound ; 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with fhouts, Patroclus flies ; 
‘Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and tkies¢# 
Thick drifts of duft involve their rapid flight; 45¢ 
Clouds rife on clouds, and heav’n is fmatch’d from 
fight. 
Th’ affrighted fteeds, their dying lords caft down, 
scour o’er the fields, and ftretch to reach the 
town. 
Loud o’er the rout was heard the vićtor’s cry, 454 
Where the war bleeds, and where the thickeft die, 
Where horfe and arms, and chariots lie o’erthrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No ftop, no check the fteeds of Peleus knew ; 
From bank to bank th’ immortal courfers flew, 
High-bounding o’er the foffe: the whirling car 460 
Smokes thro’ the ranks, o’ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Heétor ; Heétor flies, 
Patroclus fhakes his lance; but Fate denies. 
Not with lefs noife, with lefs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their defp’rate courfe, 465 


vV. 459. From bank to bank th immortal courfers fleww, Ec. } 
Homer had made of Heétor’s horfes all that poetry could 
make of common and mortal horfes; they ftand on the 
bank of the ditch, foaming and neighing for madnefs 
that they cannot leap it. But the’immortal hories 6} 


Achilles find no obftacle ; they leap the ditch, and fly 
ato the plain. Ex/fathius. 
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'Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceffant fhow’rs, 

: {YN hen guilty mortals break th” eternal laws, 
\.~ judges brib’d, betray the righteous caufe) 


Ve 466. Than when in autumn Jowe kis jury pours 
——When guilty mortals, &&c.)} 


The poet in this image of an inundation, takes occafion 
to mention a fentiment of great piety, that fuch calami- 
ties were the effeéts of divine juftice punifhing the fins of 
mankind. This micht probably refer to the tradition of 
an univerfal deluge, which was very common among the 
ancient heathen writers; moft of them afcribing the 
caufe of this deluge to the wrath of Heaven provoked by 
the wickednefs of men. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. cape 
s- fpeaking of an earthquake and inundation, which de- 
ftroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred and fir 
Olympiad, has thefe words. There was a great difpute 
concerning the caufe of this calamity : the natural philcfophers 
generally  aferibed fuch events to neceffary caufes, mot to anp - 
divine hand: but they who had more devout fentiments, gave 
a more probable account hereof; afferting, that it was the di- 
wine vengeance alone that brought this defirudion upon men 
who had offended the Gods with their immpiety- And then 
proceeds to give an account of thofe crimes which drew 
down this punifhment upon them. 

This is one, among a thoufand inftanmces, of Homer's 
indirect and oblique manner of introducing moral fen. 
tences and inftructions. Thefe agreeably break in upon 
his reader even in defcriptions and poetical parts, where 
one naturally expects only painting and amufement. We 
have virtue put upen us by furpriie, and are pleafed to 
find a thing where we fhould never have looked to meet 
with it. I muft do a noble Englifh poet the juftice to 
ebferve, that it is this particular art that is the very difí- 

Fi 2 
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From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, 470 

And opens all the flood-gates of the íkies : 

‘Th’ impetuous torrents from théir hills obey, 

Whole fields are drown’d, and mountains 

away ; 

Loud roars the deluge ’till it meets the main ; 

And trembling man fees all his labours vain. 475 
And now the chief (the foremoft troops repell’d) 

Back to the fhips his deftin’d progrefs held, 

Bore dawn half Troy in his refiftlefs way, 

And forc’d the routed ranks to ftand the day. 

Between the {pace where filver Simoie flows, 480 

Where lay the fieets, and where the — roles 











tinguifhing excellence of Cooper’s-Hill ; throughout 
which, the defcriptions of places, and images raifed by 
the poet, are ftill tending to fome hint, or leading into 
fome reflection, upon moral life or political inititution : 
much in the fame manner as the real fiche of fuch {cenes 
and profpects is apt to give the mind a compofed turn, 
and incline it to thoughts and contemplations that have 
a relation to the objeét. 


v. 430. Between the fpace where filver Simois flows, 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires rofe.} 


‘It looks at firft fight as if Patroclus was very punétual in 
obeying the orders of Achilles, when he binders the 
Trajans ; from afcending to their town, and holds an en- 
gagement with them between the fhips, the river, and 
the wall. But he feems afterwards through very hafte 
to have flipped his commands; for hts orders were tha® 
he fhould drive them from the fhips, and then prefently 
return ; but he proceeds REKET; and his death is the 
confequence. Enfiathtinus. 
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All grim in duit and blood, Patroclus ftands, 
And turns the flaughter on the conqu’ring bands. 
Firft Pronous dy’d beneath his fiery dart, 
W 1°eb pierc’d below the fhield his valiant heart. 
‘Theftor was next; who faw the chief appear, 486 
And fell the viétim of. his coward fear ; 
Shrunk up he fat, with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ftood to combat, nor had force to fly: 
Patroclus mark’d him as he fhunn’d the war, 49° 
And with unmanly tremblings fhook the car, 
And dropp’d the flowing reins. Him ’twixt the 
jaws 

The jav’lin fticks, and from the chariot draws. 
As on a rock that over-hangs the main, 
An angler, ftudious of the line and cane, 495 
Some mighty fifh draws panting to the fhore 5 
Wot with lefs eafe the barbed jav’lin bore 
The gaping dafiard: as the fpear was fhook, 
He fell, and life his heartlefs breaft forfook. 

Next on Eryalus he flies ;:a flone 500 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown : 
Full on his crown the pond’rous fragment flew, 
And burít the helm, and cleft the head in two : 
Prone to the ground the breathlefs warriour fell, 
And death involv’d him with the fhades of hel’. 
Then low in duft Epaltes, Echius lie ; 506 
Ipheas, Evippus, Folymelus, die ; 
Amphoterus, and Erymas fucceed ; 
And laft Tlepolemus and Pyres bleed. 

KI 3 
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Where’er he moves, the growing flaughters ſpread 
In heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. Cee 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 

Grov'ling in duit, and gafping on the field, 


Vv. 512. When now Sarpedon, &c.] The poet preparing 
to recount the death of Sarpedon, it will not be improper 
to give a fketch of fome particulars which conftitute a 
character the mott faultlefs and amiable in the whole Iliad- 
‘This hero is by birth fuperiour to all the chiefs of either 
fide, being the only fon of Jupiter engaged in this war. 
His qualities are no way unworthy his defcent, fince he 
every where appears equal in valour, prudence, and elo- 
quence, to the moft admired heroes: nor are thefe ex- 
cellencies blemifhed with any of thofe defeéts with which 
the moft diftinguifhing characters of the poem are ftained. 
So that the niceft criticks cannot find any thing to offend 
their delicacy, but muft be obliged to own the manners 
of this hero perfeét. His valour is neither rath nor boif- 
terous; fis prudence neither timorous nor tricking ; and 
his eloquence neither talkative nor boafting. He never 
reproaches tbe living, or infults the gead : but appears 
uniform through his canduét in the war, aéted with the 
faine generous fentiments that engaged him in it, having 
no intereft in tke quarrel but to fuccour his allies in dif- 
trefs. “This noble lire is ended with a death as glorious ; 
for in his laft moments he has no other concern, but for 
the honour of his friends, and the event of the day. 

Homer jultly reprefents fuch a charaéter to be attended 
with univerfal eiteem: as he was greatly honoured when 
Ji¥ing, be is as much lamented when dead, as the chief 
prop of Troy. The poet by his death, even before that 
of Fiettor, prepares us to expeét tle deftruction of that 
town, when its two great defenders are no more: and in 
order to make it the more fignal and remarkable, it-is the 
only death of the Uiad attended with prodigies : even his 
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With this reproach his flying hoft he warms, 
Oh ftain to honour ! oh difgrace to arms! 515 
Forfake, inglorious, the contended plain ; 

hand, unaided, fhall the war fuftain .-: 
Tite tafk be mine, this hero’s ftrength to try, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He {pake ; and fpeaking, leaps from off the car; 520 
Patroclus lights, and fternly waits the war. 
As when two vultures on the mountains height 
Stoop with refounding pinions to the fight ; 


funeral is performed by divine affiffance, he being the 
only hero whofe body is carried back to be interred in 
his native country, and honoured with monuments 
erected to his fame. Thefe peculiar and diftinguifhing 
honours feem appropriated by our author to him alones 
. as the reward of a merit fuperiour to all his other lefs 
perfect heroes. 


v. 522. As wen tavo wultures.] Homer compares Pa- 
troclus and Sarpedon to two vultures, becaufe they ap- 
peared to be of equal ftrength and abilities, when they 
had diGmounted from their chariots. For this reafon he 
has chofen to compare them to birds of the fame kind ; 
as on another occafion, to image the like equality of 
ftrenpth, he refembles both Hector and Patroclus 4o lions 5 
but a little after this place, diminifhing the force of Sar- 
pedon, he compares him to a bull, and Patreclus to a 
lion. He hae placed thefe vultures upon a high rock» 
becaufe it is their nature to perch there, rather than on 
the boughs of trees. Their crooked talons make them 
unfit to walk on the ground, they could not fight fteadily 
in the air, and therefore their fitteft place is the rock, 


Exflathius. 
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They cuff, they tear, they raife a fcreaming cry : 

The defert echoes, and the rocks reply : gas 

‘The warriours thus oppos’d in arms, engage 

With equal clamours, and with equal rage. , 
Jove view’d the combat ; whofe event forefeen; 

He thus befpoke his Sifter and his Qucen. 

The hour draws on ; the Deftinies ordain, 530 

My god-like fon fhall prefs the Phrygian plain : 

Already on the verge of death he ftands, 

His life is ow’d to fierce Patroclus’ hands. 

What paffions in a parent’s breaft debate ! 

Say, fhall I fnatch him from impending fate, 535 


V- 535- Say, fhall I [natch him from impending fate.] It 
appears by this pafflage, that Homer was of opinion, that 
the power of God could over-rule fate or deftiny. It has 
puzzled many to diftinguith exactly tho notions of the 
heathens as to this point. Mr. Dryden contends that Ju- 
piter was limited by the Deftinies, or (to ufe his expref- 
fon) was no better than book- keeper” to them. He 
grounds it upon a pafilage in the tenth book of Virgil, 
where Jupiter mentions this inftance of Sarpedon as a 
proof of his yielding to the Fates. But both that, and 
his citation from Ovid, amounts to no more than that Juw- 
piter gave way to Deftiny ; not that he could not prevent 
it; the contrary to which is plain from his doubt and de- 
liberation in this place. And indeed whatever may be 
inferred cf other pcets, Homer's opinion at leaft, as ta 
thewad:fpenfations of God to man, has ever feemed to me 
very clear, and diftinétiy agreeable to truth. We fhall 
find, if we examine his whole works -with an eye to thig 
doctrine, that he aligns three caufes of all the good and 
evil thatghappens in this world, which he takes a parti- 
cular care to diftinguifh. Firft the wil of God, fuperi. 
our to all. 
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And fend him fafe to Lycia, diftant far 

From all the dangers and the toils of war ; 

Or to his doom my braveit offspring yield, 

ad fatten with celcftial blood, the field ? 539 
Then thus the Goddefs with the radiant eyes =: 
What words are thefe? O fov’reign of the fkies! 
Short is the date prefcrib’d to mortal man ; 
Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow fpan, 
Whofe bounds were fix’d before his race began ? 
How many fons of Gods, foredoom’d to death, 
Before proud Ilion, muſt refign their breath! 546 
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Il. xix. v. 90. 
Zeve ayabor re xamiy TE Sido:,— Ac. 


Secondly deffizryy or fate, meaning the laws and order of 
mature affecting the conftitutions of men, and difpofing 
them to good or evil, profperity or misfortune; which 
the Supreme Being, if it be his pleafure, may over-rule 
(as he is inclined to do in this place) but which he ge- 
merally fuffers to take effect. “Thirdly, our own fee 
mill, which either by prudence overcomes thofe natural 


influences and paffions, or by folly fuffers us to fall un- 
der them. Odyff. i. v. 32. 


"2 wien, 0.07 Mi wy Qtae Beorot awifwrvras. 
"EE aypeioy yag Paci xdr’ Epepesvasr. of BE x aired 
Zopo araciatinciv iwig peógor aAys’ EXveiv. 


Why chargesmankind on Heav’'n theirown offence, 
And call their woes the crime of Providence ? 
Blind! who themfelves their miferies create, 


And perifh by their folly, not their fate. 
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Were thine exempt, debate would rife above, 
And murm’ring Pow’rs condemn their partial Jove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight š 
And when th’ afcending foul has wing’d dp; 
flight, 50 

Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathlefs body to his native land. 
His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid fhall raife, 
And lafting honours to his afhes give; 555 
His fame (’tis all the dead can have) fhall live. 

She faid ; the Cloud-compeller overcome; 
Affents to fn. and ratifies the doom. 















Ve 551. Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 
The breathlefs body to his native land.] 


‘The hiftory or fable received in Homer’s time, importeds 
that Sarpedon was interred in Lycia, but ft faid nothing 
of his death. This gave the poet the liberty of making 
him die at Troy, provided that after his death he was 
carried into Lycia, to preferve the fable. ‘The expedient 
propofed by Juno folves all; Sarpedon dies at Troy, and 
is interred at Lycia ; and what renders this probable is, 
that in thofe times, as at this day, princes and perfons of 
quality who died in foreign parts were carried into their 
own couutry to be laid in the tomb with their fathers, 
The Shtiquity of this cuftom cannot be doubted, fince it 
was practifed in the patriarchs times: Jacob dying in 
JEgypt, Ofders his children to carry bam into the land 
ef Canaan, where he defired to be buried. Gen. xlix. 
$9- Dacre 
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‘Then, touch’d with grief, the weeping heav’ns diftill’d 

A fhow’r of blood o'er all the fatal field ; 

‘The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 

‘gaments his fon, predeftin’d to be flain, 

Far from the Lycian fhores, his happy native reign. 
Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 

Each heav’d the fhield, and pois’d the lifted fpear : 

From ftrong Patroclus’ hand the jav’lin fled, 566 

And pafs’d the groin of valiant Thrafymed ; 

‘The nerves unbrac’d, no more his bulk fuftain, 

He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 

Two founding darts the Lycian leader threw ; 5706 

‘The firit aloof with erring fury flew, 

‘Fhe next tranfpierc’d Achilles’ mortal fteed, 

‘The gen’rous Pedafus of Theban breed, 


560 


v. 560. A foourr of blood.J] As to thowers of a bloody 
colour, manv both ancient and modern naturalifts agree 
in afferting the reality of fuch appearances, though they 
account for them differently. You may fee a very odd 
folution of them in Euftathius, note on v. 53, corre- 
{ponding to v. 70, in the tranflation of the eleventh Iliad, 
What feems the moft probable, is that of Fromondus in 
his Meteorology, who obferved, that a fhower of this 
kind, which gave great caufe of wonder, was nothing but 
2 quantity of very {mall red infeéts, beat down to the 
earth by a heavy fhower, whereby the ground was potted 
in feveral places, as with drops of blood. 


V. 572. —— 4hilles mortal fieed, 
The genrous Pedafus —— J} 


For the other two horfes of Achilles, Xanthus, and Ba- 
lus were immortal, as we have already feen in this book, 
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Fix’d in the fhloulder’s joint ; he reel’d around, 

Roll’d in the bloody duft, and paw’d the flipp’ry 
ground. 575 

His fudden fall th’ entangled harnefs broke ; 

Each axle crackled, and the chariot fhook : 

When bold Automedon to difengage 

The ftarting courfers, and reftrain their rage, 

Divides the traces with his fword, and freed 580 

Th’ incumber’d chariot from the dying fteed : 

The reit move on, obedient to the rein ; 

The car rolls flowly o’er the dufty plain. 

The tow’ring chiefs to fiercer fight adwance, 
And firft Sarpedon whirl’d his weighty lance, 585 
Which o'er the warriour’s fhoulder took its courfe, 
And fpent in empty air its dying force. 

Wot fo Patroclus’ never-erring dart ; 

Aim/’d at his breaft, it pierc’d the mortal part, 
Where the ftrong fibres bind the folid heart. 590 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar ‘tall, 

Or pine (fit mait for fome great admiral) 

Nods tothe ax, ‘till with a groaning found 

Jt Gnks, and fpreads its honours on the ground : 
Thus fell the king; and laid on earth fupine, 595 
Before his chariot ftretch’d his form divine: 

He gratp'd the duſt diftain’d with ftreaming gore, 
And pale in death, lay groaning on * fhore. 


It is a merry conceit of Euftathius, that Pedal is only 
faid to be mortal, becaufe of three horfes he only was a 
gelding. It is pity poor Pedafus had not a better fate te 
have recompenfed the lofs of his iminortality. 
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So lies a bull beneath the lion’s paws, 599 
While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 
The trembling limbs, and fucks the {moking blood ; 
I“eep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro’ the 
wood. 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addrefs’d his laft command. 
Glaucus, be bold ; thy tafk be firft to dare 605 
The glorious dangers of deftructive war, 
To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and fupply the dead. 
‘Tell ’em, I charg’d them with my lIateft breath 
Wot unreveng’d to bear Sarpedon’s death. 610 


v. 605. Glaucus, be beld, &c.] This dying fpeech of 
Sarpedon deferves particular notice, being made up of 
noble fentiments, and fully anfwering the character of 
this brave and generous prince, which he preferves in his 
lait moments. Being fenfible of approaching death, with- 
out any tranfports of rage, or defire of revenge, he calls 
to his friend to take care to preferve his body and arms 
from becoming a prey to the enemy; and this he fays 
without any regard to himfelf, but out of the moft tender 
concern tor his friend’s reputation, who mutt for ever 
become infamous, if he fails in this point of honour and 
duty. If we conceive this faid by the expiring hero, his 
dying looks fixed on his wounded difconitolate friend, the 
{pear remaining in his body, aad the victor ftandi..— by 
in a kind of extafy furveying his congueft ; thefe circum- 
{tances will form a very moving picture. Pa‘roclus all 
this time, either out of humanity or furprife, omits to 
pull out the fpear, which however he does not long for- 
bear, but with it drawing forth his vitals, puts a period 
to-this-paliaui life. 
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What grief, what fhame muft Glaucnus undergo, 

If thefe fpoil’d arms adorna Grecian foe ? 

‘Then as a friend, and as a warriour, fight s 

Defend my body, conquer in my right ; 

That taught by great examples, all may try 6'5 
Like thee to vanquifh, or like me to die. 

He ceas’d ; the Fates fupprefs’d hislab’ring breath, 
And his eyes darken’d with the fhades of death. 
Thb’ infulting victor with difdain beftrode 
‘The proftrate prince, and on his bofom trod; 620 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart ; 

From the wide wound guth’d out a ftream of blood, 
And the foul 1ffu’d in the purple flood. 

His flying fteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 
Unguided now, their mighty mafter flain. 
All-impotent of aid, transfix’d with gricf, 

Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 

His painful arm, yet ufelefs with the {mart 

Inflicted late by Teucer’s deadly dart, 6 30 
Supported on his better hand he ftay’d ; 

To Phcebus then ("twas all he could) he pray’d. 

All-feeing Monarch ! whether Lycia’s coaſt, 

Or facred Ilion, thy bright prefence boaft, 

Pow’rful alike to eafe the wretch’s {mart 635 
Oh hear.me! God of ev’ry healing art! 

Lo! {tiff with clotted blood, and pierc’d with pain, 
‘That thrills my arm, and fhoots thro’ ev’ry vein ; 


vw. 637- — — — — Piercč'd with pain, - 


That thrills my arm, and fhoots thro ew 79 an weir. —J 
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i ftand unable to fuftain the fpear, 

And figh, at diftance from the glorious war. 

Low in the duft is great Sarpedon laid, 

Nor Jove vouchfaf’d his haplefs offspring aid. 

But thou, O God of Health! thy fuccour lend, 

To guard the reliques of my flaughter’d friend. 

For thou, tho’ diftant, canft reftore my might, 

To head my Lycians, and fupport the fight. 
Apollo heard; and fuppliant as he ftood, 

His heav’nly hand reftrain’d the flux of blood - 

Fie drew the dolours from the wounded part, 

And breath’d a fpirit in his rifing heart. 

Renew'd by art divine, the hero ftands, 

And owns th’ afliftance of immortal hands. 

Firft to the fight his native troops he warms, 

Then loudly calls on Troy’s vindictive arms ; 

With ample ftrides he ftalks from place to place ; 

Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 656 

Æneas next, and Heétor he accofts ; 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofts. 


rrr 


640° 


645 





6ga 


There feems to be an overfight in this place. Glaucus im 
the twelfth book had been wounded with an arrow by 
Jeucer at the attack of the wall; and here fo long after, 
we find him ftill on the field, iz the /fLarpef axeuish of his 
avound, the blood not being yet flanched, &c. In the fpéech 
that next follows to Hector, there is alfo fomething liable 
to cenfure, when,he imputes to the negligence of the 
“Trojans the death of Sarpedon, of which they knew no- 
thing till that very f{peech informed them. I beg leave 
to pafs over thefe things without expofing or defending 


them; though fuch as thefe may be fufficient grounds for 
a moft inveterate war among the criticks,. 
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What thoughts, regardiefs chief! thy breaft 








employ ? 
Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy ! 660 
‘Thofe gen’rous friends, who, from their country 
far, 


Breathe their brave fouls out in another’s war. 
see! where in duft the great Sarpedon lies, 
Im action valiant, and in council wife, 664 
Who guarded right, and kept his people free ; 
To all his Lycians loft, and loft to thee! 
stretch’d by Patroclus’ arm on yonder plains, 
Oh fave from holtile rage his lov’d remains : 
Ah let not Greece his conquer’d trophies boaft, 
Wor on his corfe revenge her heroes loft. 670 
Hie fpoke ; each leader in his grief partook, 
Troy, at the lofs, thro’ all her legions fhook. 
‘Transfix’d with deep regret, they view o’erthrown 
At once his country’s pillar, and their Bwn ; 
A chief, who led to Troy’s beleaguer’d wall 
A holt of heroes, and out-fhin’d them all. 
Fir’d they rufh on; firft Hector feeks the foes, 
And with fuperiour vengeance greatly glows. 
But o’er the dead the fierce Patroclus ftands, 
And roufing Ajax, rous’d the lift’ ning bands. 68o 
Fftroes, be men! be what you were before ; 
Or weigh the great occafion, and be more. 
The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers fries ; 685 
*Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 











675 
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Haſte, ftrip his arms, the flaughter round him 
{pread, 

And fend the living Lycians to the dead. 

The heroes kindle at his ficrce command 5 
The martial fquadrons clofe on cither hand: 6go 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theffalia there, and Greece, oppofe their arms. 
With horrid fhouts they circle round the flain > 
The clafh of armour rings o’er all the plain. 
Great Jove, to fwell the horrours of the fight, 695 
O’er the fierce armies pours pernicious night. 
And round his fon confounds the warring hofts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghofts. 

Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls 5 
A gacleus’ fon, from Budium’s lofty walls : 709 
Who chas’d for murder thence, a fuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver-footed dame ; 
Now fent to Troy, Achilles’ arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinfman’s fhade. 
Soon as his lucklefs hand had touch’d the dead, 705 
A. rock’s large fragment thunder’d on his head ; 


vV- 695- Great Fowe———O'er the fierce armies pours per- 
mictous might.J Homer calls here by the name of nicht, 
the whirlwinds of thick duft which rife from beneath fhe 
feet of the combatants, and which hinder them from 
knowing one anothers. Thus poetry knows how io con- 
vert the moft natural things into miracles; thefe two 
armies are buried in duit round Sarpedon’s body ; it is 
Jupiter who pours upon them an obfcure might, to make 
the battle bloodier, and to honour the funeral of his 
fon by a greater number of victims, Exn/tathius. 

VcL. IV. I 
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Hurl’d by HecCtorean force, it cleft in twain 
His fhatter’d helm, and ftretch’d him o’er the flain. 
Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came ; 
find, like an eagle darting at his game, 71° 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band ; 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg’d thy hand, 
Oh gen’rous Greek! when with full vigour thrown 
At Sthenelatis flew the weighty ftone, 
Which funk him to the dead: when ‘Troy, too 
near ep 
That arm, drew back; and Hector learn’d to fear. 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
Or at the lifts, or at the fighting foe ; 
So far the Trroians from their lines retir’d ; 
Till Glaucus turning, all the reft infpir’d. 72% 
Then Bathyclæus fell beneath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon’s trembling age: 
Wide o’er the land was ftretch’d his large domain, 
With ftately feats, and riches, bleft in vain: 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purfue 726 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew ; 
Pierc’d thro’ the bofom with a fudden wound, 
He fell, and falling, “made the fields refound. 
Th?’ Achaians forrow for their hero flaim ; 
With conguw’ring fhouts the Trojans fhake the 
| plam, 73e 
And croud to fperl the dead: the Greeks oppofe 5 
An iron circle round the carcafe grows. 
Then brave Laogonus refign’d his breath, 
Difpatch’d by Nicrion to the fhades of deati. : 
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On Ida’s holy hill he made abode, 735 
The prieft of Jove, and honour’d like his God. 
Between the jaw and ear the jav’lin went ; 
The foul, exhaling, iffu’d at the vent. 
His {pear Æneas at the victor threw, 
Who ftooping forward from the death withdrew ; 740 
The lance hifs’d harmlefs o'er his cov’ring fhield, 
And trembling ftruck, and rooted in the field ; 
‘here yet fcarce fpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Æneas’ arm in vain. 
Swift asthou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And fkill’d in dancing to difpute the prize, 
My fpear, the deftin’d paffage had it found, 
žiad fix’d thy aé€tive vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoft! 
(infulted Merion thus retorts the boaft) 752 
Strong as you are, “tis mortal force you truſt, 
An arm as ftrorg may ftretch thee in the duft. 
And if tothis my lance thy fate be giv’n, 
Vain are thy vaunts; fuccefs is ftill from heav’n: 
"T his, inftant, fends thee down to Pluto’s coaft ; 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoit. 756 
O friend (Mencetius’ fon this anfwer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave, 





v. 746. And Jila in danciag.] This ftroke of raillery 
upon Meriones is founded on the cuftom of his country. 
For the Cretans were peculiarly addicted to this exercife, 
and in particular are faid to have invented the Pyrrhic 
dance, which was performed in complete armour. Sec 
noje on v “797, in the thirteenth book, 


I 2 
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Not empty boafts the fons of Troy repell, 
Your fwords muft plunge them to the fhades of hell. 
To fpeak, befeems the council ; but to dare 76r 
In glorious action, is the taik of war. 

This faid, Patroclus tothe battle flies ; 
Great Merion follows, and new fhouts arife =: 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriours clofe ; 765 
And thick and heavy founds the ftorm of blows. 
As thro’ the flirilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman’s ax refound ; 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, 
While crackling forefts fall on ev’ry fide. 77% 
Thus echo’d all the fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriours, and fo rung their arms. 

Now great Sarpedon on the fandy fhore, 
.His heaw nly form defac’d with duftand gore, 
And ftuck with darts by warring heroes fhed, 775 
Lies undiftinguifh’d from the vulgar dead. l 
His long-difputed corfe the chiefs inclofe, 
On ev’ry fide the bufy combat grows 5 
‘Thick as beneath fome fhepherd’s thatch’d abode, 
(he pails high foaming with a milky flood,) 78@ 
"The buzzing flies, a perfevering train, 
Incefiant fwwarm, and chas’d return again. 

Jove view’d the combat with a ftern furvey; 
And eyss that flafh’d intolerable day. : 
Fix’d on the field his fight, his breaft debates 785° 
The vengeance due, and meditates the fates: 
Whether to urge their prompt effet, and call 
‘Khe force of Hector to Patroclus” fall, 
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This inftant fee his fhort-liv’d trophies won, 

And ftretch him breathlefs on his flaughter’d fon ; 
Or yet, with many a foul’s untimely flight, 79E 
Augment the fame and horrour of the fight. 

To crown Achilles’ valiant friend with praife 

At length he dooms; and that his laft of days 

shall fet in glory 3; bids him drive the foe ; 795 
Nor unattended, fee the fhades below. 

‘Then Heétor’s mind he fills with dire difmay ; 

Ele mounts his car, and calls his hofts aways 

Sunk with Troy’s heavy fates, he fees decline 

“The {cales of Jove, and pants with awe divine. -S8o0e 

‘Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 

And left their monarch with the common dead : 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 

Of carnage rifes, as the herocs fall. Sog 
(So Jove decreed!) At length the Greeks obtain 
The prize contefted, and defpoil the flain. 

‘The radiant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus’ fhips the glorious {poils adorn. 

Then thus to Phoebus, in the realms above, 
Spoke from his throne,the cloud-compelling Jove- 
Defcend, my Phoebus ! on the Phrygian plain, Sir 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon flain ; 

Then bathe his body in the chryiftal flood ; 
With duft difhonour’d, and deform’d with blood: 
O’er all his limbs ambrofial odours fhed, Sis 
And with celeftial robes adorn the dead. 
Thoſe rites difcharg’d, his facred corfe bequeath 
To the fort arms of filent Sleep and Death. 

I3 
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They to his friends the mournful charge thall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid fhall rear ; 820 
‘What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 

Apollo bows, and from mount Ida’s height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight ; 
Thence from the war the breathlefs hero bore, 825 
Veil’d in a cloud, to filver Simois’ fhore ; 
‘There bath’d his honourable wounds, and dreft 
His manly members in th’ immortal veft ; 
And with perfumes of fweet ambrofial dews, 
Reftores his frefhnefs, and his form renews. 330 
Then Sleepand Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchlefs fwiftnefs, but of filent pace, 


v. 831. Then Sleep and Death, &c.] It is the notion of 
Euftathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where 
Sleep and Death are concerned, Homer feems to intimate, 
that there was nothing elfe but an empty monument of 
that hero in Lycia; for he delivers him not to any real 
er folid perfons, but to certain unfubftantial phantoms 
to conduédt his body thither. He was forced, continues 
my author, to make ufe of thefe machines, fince there 
were no other deities he could with any likelihood employ 
about this work; for the ancients (as appears from Eu- 
ripides’s Hippolytus} had a fuperftition that all dead bo- 
dies were offenfive to the Gods, they being of a nature 
celeltial and uncorruptible. But this laft remark is imper- 
tinent, fince we fee in this very place Apollo is employed 
in adorning and embalming the body of Sarpedon. i 

What I think better accounts for the paflage, is what 
Philoftratus in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a 
piece of antiquity. ‘* The Lycians fhewed the body of 
“* Sarpedon, ftrewed over with aromatical fpiccs,in {uch 
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Receiv’d Sarpedon, at the God’s command, 
And in a moment reach’d the Lycian land ;. 
‘The corfe amidft his weeping friends they laid, 835 
Where endlefs honours wait the facred fhade. 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 
With foaming courfers, and with loofen’d reins. 
Fierce on the ‘Trojan and the Lycian crew, z 
Ah blind to fate ! thy headlong fury flew : 840 
Againít what Fate and pow’rful Jove ordain, | 
Vain was thy friend’s command, thy courage vain. 
For he, the God, whofe counfels uncontroll’d, 
Difmay the mighty, and confound the bold : 
The God who gives, refumes, and orders all, 845 
He urg’d thee on, and urg’d thee on to fall, 
Who firft, brave hero! by that arm was flain, 
Who laft, beneath thy vengeance prefs’d the plain ; 











* a graceful..compofure, that he feemed to be only 
“* afleep : andit was this that gave rife to the fiction of 
“{ Homer, that his rites were performed by Sleep. and 
<¢ Death.” : 

But after all thefe refined obfervations, it is probable 
the poet intended only to reprefent the death of this fa- 
vourite fon of Jupiter, and one of his amiable characters, 
im a gentle and agreeable view, without any circum- 
ftances of dread or hofrour; intimating by this fi€tion, 
that he was delivered out of all the tumults and mi zrics 
ef life by two imaginary deities, Sleep and Death, who 
alone can give mankind eafe and exemption from their 
misfortunes. 


V- 847- Who firf?, brave hero! &c.] The poet ina very 
moving and folemn way turns his difcourfe to Patroclus. 
He do. 'not accoft his Mufe, as it is ufual with him to 
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When Heav’n itfelf thy fatal fury led, 
And call’d to fill the number of the dead ? 850 
Adreftus firft ; Autonous then ſucceeds; 
Echeclus follows ; next young Megas bleeds ; 
Epiftor, Menalippus, bite the ground ; 
The flaughter, Elafus and Mulius crown’d: 
‘Then funk Pylartes to eternal night ; 855 
The reft difperfing, truft their fates to flight. 
Now ‘Troy had ftoop’d beneath his matchlefs 
pow’r, 
But flaming Phoebus kept the facred tow’r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ftrook, 
His blazing Ægis thrice Apollo fhook : 86a 
He try’d the fourth ; when, burfting from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 
Patroclus ! ceafe; this heav’n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall ; 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it {hall withftand, 86 [~ 
Troy fhall not ftoop ev’n to Achilles’ hand. | 
So fpoke the God, who darts celeftial fires ; 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires: 


do, but enquires of the hero himfelf who was the firft, 
and who the laít, who fell by his hand? This addrefs 
diftinguifhes and fignalizes Patroclus, (to whom Homer 
ufes jt more frequently, than I remember on any other 
occafion) as it he was fome genius or divine being, and 
at the fame time it is very pathetical, and apt to move our 
compafiion. The fame kind of apoftrSphe is ufed by 
Virgil to Camilla; 

** Quem telo primum, quem poftremum, afpera vir go: 

#* Dejicis ? Aut quot humi morientia corpora fundis >? 
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, While Hector checking at the Sczean gates 
His panting courfers, in his breaft debates, 870 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of ‘Troy. 
‘Thus while he thought, befide him Phocbus ftood, 
In Afius’ fhape, who reign’d by Sangar’s flood ; 
(Thy brother, Hecuba! from Dymas {prung, 875 
A valiant warriour, haughty, bold, and young.) 
Thus heaccofts him. Whatafhameful fight! 
Gods ! is it He€tor that forbears the fight ? 
Were thine my vigour, this fuccefsful {pear 
Should foon convince thee of fo falfea fear. S8o 
Turn thee, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus’ blood efface thy fhame. 
Perhaps Apollo fhall thy arms fucceed, 
And Heav’n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

So {fpoke th’ infpiring God; then took hig 

flight, 885 

And plung’d amidft the tumult of the fight. 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car ; 
The lath refounds, the courfers rufh to war. 
The Godthe Grecians finking fouls depreft, 
And pour’d fwift fpirits thro’ each Trojan breaft. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight ; Sor 
A fpear his left, a {tone employs his right: 
With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; 
Pointed above, afid rough and grofs below : 
The falling ruin crufh’d Cekrion’s head, 895 
‘The hwlefs offspring of king Priam’s bed ; 
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His front, brows, cyes, one undiftinguifh’d wound : 
"The burfting balls drop fightlefs to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 899 
Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. 
“To the dark fhades the foul unwilling glides, 
WV hile the proud victor thus his fal! derides. 

Good Heav’ns! what active feats yon’ artift fhows? 
What fkilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 


v. 904. What fhilful divers, &c.] The original is lite- 
rally thus: It is pity that he is not nearer the fea, he would 
furnifh good quantities of excellent oyflers, and the ftorms 
‘womld not frighten him; fee how he exercifes and plunges 
from the top of kis chariot into the plain! Who would think 
that there were fuch good divers at Troy ? This feemsto be 
a little too long; and if this pafflage be really Homer's, 
I could almoft fwear that he intended to let us know, 
that a good foldier may be an indifferent jeter. But I 
very much doubt whether this paffage be his: it is very 
likely thefe five laft verfes were added by fome of the an- 
cient criticks, whofe caprices Homer has frequently un- 
dergone: or perhaps fome of the rhapfodifts, who in 
reciting his verfes, made additions of their own to pleafe 
their auditors. And what perfuades me of its being fo, 
is, that itis by no means probable that Patroclus, who 
had kately blamed Meriones for his little raillery again 
4Eneas, and told him, * that it was not by raillery or in- 
*« vective that they were to repel the Trojans, but by 
«f dint of blows; that council required words, but war 
** deeds: it is by no means probable, I fay, that the 
fame P2troclus fhould forget that excellent precept, and 
amufe himfelf with raillery, efpecially in the fight of 
Hector. I am therefore of opinion that Patroclus faid 
mo more than this verfe, 2 wiro, &c. Gocd Gods! what 
an ačlrve Trojan itis, and how cleverly he div?P and that 
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„Mark with what eale they fink into the fand! 905 
Pity ! that all their practice is by land. 

Then ruthing fudden on his proftrate prize, 
To fpoil the carcafe fierce Patroclus flies : 
Swiit as a lion, terrible and bold, 
"That fWweceps the fieids, depopulates the fold ; 910 
Pierc’d thro’ the dauntlefs heart, then tumbles flain ê 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Heétor leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 


the five following are ftrangers, though wery ancient. 
Dacier. 

I muft juft take notice, that however mean or ill-placed 
thefe railleries may appear, there have not been wanting 
fuch fond lovers of Homer as have admired and imitated 
them. Milton himfelf is of this number, as may be feen 
from thofe very low jefts, which he has put into the 
mouth of Satan and his angels in the fixth book. What 
/Eneas fays to .Wleriones upon his dancing, is nothing G 
trivial as thofe lines ; where after the difplofion of their 
diabolical enginry, angel rolling on archangel, they are 
thus derided : | 


— — — When we propounded terms 
Of compofition, ftrait they chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance; yet fora dance they feem'd 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of offer’d peace — &c. 

— Terms that amus’d them all, 
And ‘Gam bied many ; who receives them right 
Had need from head to foot well underitand : 
Not underltood this gift they have befides, 
The» hew us when our foes walk not upright. 
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Thus for fome flaughter’d hind, with equal rage, 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage ; 916 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
“And echoing roars rebellow thro’ the fhades. 

Stern Hector faftens on the warriour’s head, 

And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 92¢e 
While all around, confufion, rage, and fright 

Alix the contending hoits in mortal fight. 

So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep bolom of fome gloomy wood 3 924 
Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 
“The broad oaks crackle, and the Silvans groan ; 

T his way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 

And the whole forcit in one crafh defcends. 

Wot with lefs noife, with lefs tumultuous rage, 





In dreadful fhock the mirgled hofts engage. 93e 
Darts fhow’r’d on darts, now round the carcafe 
ring 5 


Now fights cf arrows bounding from the ftring: 
Stones follow ftones ; fome clatter on the fields, 
Some hard, and heavy, fhake the founding fhields.- 
Bet where the rifing whirlwind clouds the plains» 
Sunk in fot duft the mighty chief remains, 936 
And Rretch’d in death, forgets the guiding reins! 

Wow flaming from the Zenith, Sol had driv’n | 
Fis fervi orb thro’ half the vault of Heav’n; 
Wile on each hoft with equal tempeft fell 940 
The fhow’ring darts, and numbers funk to hell. 
But when his ew ning whecls o’erhung the main, 
Glad conquelt reited on the Grecian train. 
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‘Then from amidft the tumult and alarms, 

They draw the conquer’ corfe, and radiant arms. 
‘Then rafh Patroclus with new fury glows, 946 
And breathing flaughter, pours amid the foes. 
Thrice on the prefs like Mars himfelf he flew, 

And thrice three heroes at each onfet flew. 

There ends thy glory! there the Fates untwine 

The laft, black remnant of fo bright a line ; 951 
Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way ; 

Death calls, and Heav’n allcws no longer day! 

For lo! the Ged in dufky clouds enfhrin’d, 
Approaching dealt a ftagg’ring blow behind. 955 
The weighty fhock his neck and fhoulders feel ; 

His eyes flafth darknefs, his ftunn’d fenfes reel 

in giddy darknefs: far to diffance flung, 

His bounding helmet on the enara pain rung. 
Achilles” plume is ftain’d with duft and gore; oGe 
That plume, which never ftoop’d to earth before s 
Leng us’d, untouch’d, in fighting fields to — 
And fhade the temples of the man divine. 


Y- 952. Apollo dreadful, &c.] IF Homer is refolhved te 
də any thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his rea- 
ders may not very we'll relifh, he takes care however to. 
prepare them by degrees for receiving fuch innovations, 
He had before given us a fketch of this trick of the God 
In the.thirteentn book, where Neptune ferves Alcathous 
much in the fame manner. Apolio here caries it a 
Jittle farther ; and both ther are fpecimens of what we 


wre to expect fiom Minerva at the death of Hettor in 
H. xxii. 
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Jove dooms'it now on Heé€tor’s helm to nod ; 
Not long—for fate purfues him, and the God. 

His fpear in fhivers falls: his ample fhield 966 
Drops from his arm: his baldrick ftrows the field = 
The corfelet his aftonifh’d breaft forfakes : 

Loofe is each joint; each nerve with horrour 
fhakes. l 

Stupid he ftares, and all-afiiftlefs ftands : 97° 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands! 

A Dardan youth there was, well known to fame, | 
From Panthus fprung, Euphorbus was his name ; 
Fami’d for the manage of the foaming horfe, 974 
Skild in the dart, and matchlefs in the courfe: 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 

While yet he learn’d his, udiments of war- 

His vent’rous fpear ff .Ws ‘yew the hero’s gore 3 

Fie ftruck, he — — but he durft no more ; 
Nor tho’ difarm’d, Patroclus’ fury ftoqd : 980 7 
But fwift withdrew the long-protended wood, 7 * 
And turn’d him fhort, and herded in the croud. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal fpear, 
Wounded at once; Patroclus yields to fear, 3 
Retires for fuccour to his focial train, 985 
And fies the fate, which Heavw’n decreed, in vain. 
Stern He@&tor, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro’ the ranks, and his retreat purfues 5 
The lance arrefts him with 2 mortal wound ; 

He falls, carth thunders, and his arms refound. 992 
With him all Greece was funk ; that moment all 
Her yet-furviving herocs feem’d to fall. . 





x26 
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50 fcorch’d with heat, along the defert fhore, 

The roaming lion meets a briftly boar, 994 
Fait by the ípring ; they both difpute the flood, 
With flaming eyes, and jaws befmear’d with blood ; 
At length the fov’reign favage wins the ftrife, 

And the torn boar refigns his thirft and life. 
Patroclus thus, fo many chiefs o’erthrown, 

So many lives effus’d, expires his own. 1000 
As dying now at Hector’s feet he lies, 

_ He fternly views him, and triumphing cries: 

Lie there, Patroclus! and with thee, the joy 
‘Thy pride once promis’d, of fubverting Troy ; 
‘The fancy’d fcenes of Hion wrapt in flames, 1005 
And thy foft pleafures ferv’d with captive dames! | 
Unthinking man! I foughH ,thofe tow’rs to free, 
And guard that beauteous —>ce from lords like 

thee : . 
But thou a prey to vultures fhalt be made ; 

pa own Achilles cannot lend thee aid ; IOIO 
Two?’ much at parting that great chief might fay, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day. 









1003- Lie there, Patroclus! 8&c.}] There is muck 
{pirit in this farcafm of Heétor upon Patroclus: nor is 
Achilles exempt from the feverity of the reflection, who 
(as he iwragines) had perfuaded his deareft friend to at- 
term pt exploits that were impracticable. He touches him 
alfc,- or ftaying at-home in fecurity himfelf, and encou- 
raging Patroclus to undertake this perilous adventure; 
end to feck after fpoils which he was never like to enjoy. 
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<¢ Return not, my brave friend (perhaps he faid) ? 


«< Without the bloody arms of Hector dead.” - >, 
He fpoke, Patroclus march’d, and thus he fped. J 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the fkies, 1016 


With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 

Vain boafter ! ceafe, and know the Pow’rs 
divine: or 

Jove’s and Apollo’s is this deed, not thine ; 

To Heav’n is ow’d whate’er your own you call, | 

And Heav’n itfelf difarm’d me e’er my fall. 1022 

Had twenty mortals, each thy match in might, 

Oppos’d me fairly, they had funk in fight : 

By Fate and Phocbus was I firft o’erthrown, 

Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own. 

But thou, imperious! he ‘my lateft breath; 1026 

The Gods infpire it, —...; it founds thy death. 





vw. 1026. — — Hear my latefi breath, = 
The. Gods infpire it J = = 

It is an opinion of great antiquity, that when the foul’ 3} 
on the point of being delivered from the body, and makes 
a nearer approach to the divine nature; at fuch a time. 
its views are ftronger and clearer, and the mind endowed. 
with a {pirit of true prediction. So Artemon of Miletrm 
{fays in his book of dreams, that when the foul hath col- 
fected all its powers from every limb and part of the 
body, and is juft ready to be fevered from it, at <Trat time 
it becomes prophetical. Socrates alfo in his defence;zo 
the Athenians, * I am now arrived atthe verge of  live,. 
“< wherein it is familiar with people to foretell what wit 
<e come to pafs.” Euftathius. 

‘This opinion feems alluded to in thofe admirable lines ` 


of Waller : 
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Bafulting man, thou {fhalt be foon, asi; 
Siac: fate :Anngs o’er thee, and thy hour draws 

_ mgh | 
Ex n now òn lifes laft verge I fee thee ftand, 1030 
Í {ee thee fall, and by Achilles’ hand. 

He faints ; the foul unwilling wings her way, 

€The beanteous hody left a load of clay} 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
Who ftand upon the threfhold of the new. 


vV. 1032. The death of Patrocius.J— I fometimes.think F 
am in réefpect to Homer much like Sancho Panca with re4 
gard to Don Quixote. . I believe upon the whole that no 
mgaertal ever Came near him for wifdam, learning, and'alg 
goed qualities. But fometime there are certain: ftarts 
which I cannot tell what to nt. of, ‘and. am forced to 
own that my matter is a little our owe way, if not quite 
befide himfelf The prefent paffaze oa the death of Pa- 
‘erocins, attendec ‘with {fo many ode circumftances to 
@verthrow 1.15: hero, (who might, for all I can fee, as 

havé falien by the force of Hector) are what I 
am 3} 2 lois to excufe, and muft indeed (in my own opi- 
mon) givethem up.to the criticks. I really think almoft 
all thofe parts of Homer which have been objected againft 

ee moit clamour and fury, are honeftly defenfible, and 
mone oF them (to confefs my private fentiment) feem to 
mac to te faults of any confideration, except this conduc 
am the crcath of Patroclas, the length of Neitor’s difcourf& 
in lib. xi. th. {peech of Achilles’s horfe in the nineteenth; 
the cor verfation of that hero with Æneas in lib. xx. ind’ 
the ma ner of Hector s. flight round the walls of Troy, 
fib. — ile I hope, after fo free a confeffion, no reafon= 
absz modern will think me touched with the ‘Osengeccavia of 
Madam Dacier and others. I am fenfible of the extremes 


Vor. IV. E 
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Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaft ; 
A naked, wand’ring, melancholy ghoft! 


Book XVE: 


which mankind run into, in extolling and depreciating 
xuthors: we are not more violent and unreafonable in 
attacking thofe who are not yet eftablifhed in fame, than 
in defending thofe who are, even in every minute trific. 
Fame isa debt, which when we have kept from people as 
long as we can, we pay with a prodigious intereft, which 
amounts-to twice the value of the principal. “Thus it is 
with ancient works as with ancient coins, they país for 
a vaít deal more than they were worth at firft; and the 
very obfcurities and deformities which time has thrown 
upon them, are the facred ruft, which enhances their va- 
Jue with all true lovers of antiquity. 

But as I have owned what feem my author s faults, and 
fub{cribed to the opinio of Horace, that Homer fome- 
times nods; I think Ic „nt to add that of Longinus as to 
fuch negligences. © n no way fo well conclude the 
motes to this book as w.sh the tranflation of it. 

« It may not . + improper to difcuf® the queftion in 
<< general, which of the two is the more -iriable, a 
Ą« faulty fublime, or a faultlefs mediocrity ? Ana 
«< quently, if of two works, one has the greater ni nber 
© of beauties, and the other attains directly to the fub- 
« lime, which cf thefe fhallim equity carry the prize > 
s Tam really perfuaded that the true fublime is incaps 
< ble of that purity which we find in compofiticds of a 
«æ lower ftrain, and in effet that too much a«curacy 
<< finks the fpirit of an author; whereas the cafeas gene- 
<: rally the fame with the favourites of mature, and thofe 
& af fortune, who with the bet ceconomy cannot in the 
«¢ great abundance they are bleit with, attemd.to the 
<¢ minuter articles of their expence. Writers of cool 
« imagination are cautious in their management mfd 
« wenrure nothing, merely to gain the character of be- 
‘© ing correct ; but the fublime is bold and enterpiifing,s 
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Then Heétor paufing, as his eycs he fed 


‘@n th -nale carcafe, thus addrefs’d the deade 


notwithftanding that on every advance the danger en- 
creafeth. Here probably fome will fay that men take 
a malicious fatisfaction in expofing the blemithes of an 
author; that his errors are never forgot, while the 
moit exquifite beauties leave but very imperfect traces 
on the memory. To obviate this objection, I will 
folemnly declare, that in ray criticifms on Homer and 
other authors, who are univerfally allowed to be au- 
thentick ftandards of the fublime, though Ihave cen- 
fured their failings with as much freedom as any one, 
yet I have not prefumed to accufe them of voluntary 
faults, but have gently remarked fome littie defects 
and negligences, which the mind, being intent on 
nobler ideas, did not condef *nd to regard. And on 
thefe principles I will went. to lay it down for a 
maxim, that the fublime (pu ~ om account of its 
grandeur) is preferable to all ou. ~ kinds of ftyle, 
however it 7-, fall into fome inec alities. The Ar- 
gon? ii.s of Apollonius are faulfiefs in their kind ; 

Theocritus hath fhewn the happiefit vein imagin- 
at = for paftorals, excepting thofe in which he has 
deviated from the country: and yet if it were put to 
your choice, would you have your name defcend to 
pofterity with the reputation of either of thofe poets, 
ratLtr than with that of Homer? Nothing can be 
mor: correét than the Erigone of Eratofthenes : but 
is he therefore a greater poet than Archilochus, in 
whofe compofures perfpicuity and order are often 
wai ng; the divine fury of his genius being too im- 
pat t for reftrainc, and faperiour to law? Again, 
* ou‘ ꝑrefer the odes of Bacchilides to Pindar's, or 
... Genes of Ion of Chios to thofe of Sophocles? Ther 

K 2 
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From whence this boding fpeech, the ftern wlecro 


OFf death denounc’d, or why denounc’d to me: 


cc 
€e 


€c 


2233233421 


ce 


writings are allowed to be correct, polite, and delicates 
whereas, on the other hand, Pindar and Sophocles 
fometimes hurry on with the greateft impetuofity, and 


“Wake a devouring flame feize and fet on fire whatever 


comes in their way ; but on a fudden the conflagration 
is extincuifhed, and they miferably flag when no body 
expects it. Yet none have fo little difcernment, as not 
to prefer the fingle Oedipus of Sophocles to all the tra- 
gedies that Ion ever brought on the ftage. 

*¢ In our decifions therefore on the charaécters of thefe 
great men, who have illuftrated what is ufeful and ne- 
ceflary with all the graces and elevation of ftyle; we 
muft impartially confefs that, with atl their errors, 
they have more perfe ‘ons than the nature of man 
can almoft be econcei- . capable of attaining: for it is 
merely human to `~- 2l in other kinds of writing, but 
the fublime er vouble:.h our nature, and makes near 
approaches to a iinity: he who corr wae r~ faults, ic 
barely read withcat cenfure; but a genius uÑ ` crea‘ 
excites. admiration. In fhort, the magnificence _ 2 
fingle period in one of thefe admirable authors, 1 fuf- 
ficient to atone for all their defeéts: nay farther, if 
any one fhould collect from Homer, Demotfthenes, Plato, 
and other celebrated heroes of antiquity, the little PT- 
rors that have efcaped them, they would not b ar the 
leaft proportion to the infinite beauties to be met with 
in every page of their writings. It is on this «ccount 
that envy, through fo many ages, hath never veen able 
tea.wreft from them the prize of eloquence, w-* itheir 
merits have fo juftly as ġuired :°an acquifitic. which 
they ftill are, and will in all probability cor tim {- 
felied of, ý * 
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Why not as well Achilles’ fate be giv’n 1040 

To F -4tor’s lance ? Who knows the will of Heav'n? 
Penfive he faid ; then preffling as he lay 

His breathlefs bofom, tore the lance away ; 

And upwards caít the corpfe: the reeking fpear 

He fhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 

But fwift Automedon with loofen’d reins 

Rapt in the chariot o’er the diftant plains, 

Far from his rage th”? immortal courfers drove ; 

Th’ immortal courfers were the gift of Jove. 


« As long as ftreams in filver mazes rove, 
«<< Or {pring with annual green renews the grove.” 
Mir. Frætoæ. 





THE 


SEVENTEENTH BOOK 








TH BE 


A R GUM E N FT. 


The feventh battle, for the body of Patroclus : the 
aéts of Menelaus. 


MENELAUS, upon the death of Patroclus, defends hits 
body from the enemy: Euphorbus, who attempts it, is flain. 
He&or advancing, Menelaus retires; but foon returns with 

_ Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus oljects to Heccor 
as a flight, who thereupon puts on the armour he had won 
from Patroclus, aud renexvs the battle. The Greeks give 
«vay, till Ajax rallies the: : Æneas fuftains the Trojans. 
Eneas and Heétor attem* e chariot of Achilles, whick 
is borne off by Automed . The horfes of Achilles déplore 
the lofs of Patroclus ju,éter covers his body with a thick 
darknefs: the noble _ vayer of Ajax on that¥ aafon. Mene- 
laus fends Antilochus @ Achilles, with theuer _ . tro- 
clus’s death: then wt.urns to the fight, were, thouge. 
tacked «vith the utmo;t fury, he and Meriones, affifted by’ 
Ajaxes, bear off the body to the fhips. 


The time is the evening of the eight and tiwentieth dary 
Fhe fcene lies in the fields before Tray. 





SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


I L I 





A D. 


N the cold earth divine Patroclus {pread, 
Lies pierc’d with wounds among the vulgar 
dead. 





This łs the only book oi >= Iliad which is a conti- 
mued defcription of a battle, with! at any digreffion or 
epift © 71.. ferves for an interv- -to refrefh the reader. 
‘T™ . heavenly machines too are fı ver than in any other. 
. omer feems to have trufted who y to the force of his 
è wn genius, as fufficient to fupport him, whatfoever 
lenzths he was carried by it. But that fpirit which ani- 
mates the original, is what I am fenfible evaporates fo 
Sauch in my hands: that, though I cannot think my au- 
th: © tedious, I thould have made him feem fo, if I had 
nc* tranflated this book with all poffilble concifenefs. 1 
hog ` there is nothing material omitted, though the v-:1r- 
fien -onfifts but of fixty-five lines more than the ori- 


* 

Eg sem ’ 

„ba wever, one may ob :rve there are more turns of 
‘tun s more defeats fallyings, more accidents in 


“7s battle, than in-any other ; becaufe it was to be the 
‘aft wherein the Greeks .nd Trojans were upon cqual 
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Great Menelaiis, touch’d with gen’rous woe, 
Springs to the front, and guards him from the£. 
Thus round her new-fall’n young the heif moves, 
Fruit of her throes, and firit-born of her loves; 6 






terms, before the return of Achilles : and befides, all 
this ferves to introduce the chief hero with the greater 


pomp and dignity. : 


Ve 3- Great Menelazs—] ‘The poet here takes eccafion 
to clear Menelaus from the imputations of idle and ef- 
feminate, caft on him in fome parts of the poem ; he fets 
bim in the front of the army, expofing himfelf to dan- 
gers in defending the body of Patroclus, and gives him 
the conqueft of Euphorbus, who had the firft hand in his 
death. He is reprefented as the foremoft who appears in 
his defence, not only as one “* a like difpofition of mind 
with Patroclus, a kind and =-:nerous friend ; but as be- 
ang more immediately -7 -erned in honour to proteét 
from injuries the boc f of å hero that fell in his caufe- 
fuffathius. See the nc + on. v. 271. of the 


V- 5- Thus round ly mew faln young, &c.] In u. 
comparifon, as Euftat.itus has very well obferved, ti : 
poet accommodating ñimíelf to the occafion, means only 
to defcribe the affection Menelaus had for Patroclus, and 
the manner in which he prefented himfelf ta defend his 
body : and this comparifon is fo much the more juft ç Ad 
agreeable, as Menelaus was a prince full of goodnefs anrd 
mildnefs. He muft have little fenfe or knowledg’ in 
poetry, who thinks that it ought to be fupprefled.- it is 
true, we fhould not u_: it now-a-days, by reafon «f he 
Jow ideas we have of t. =: animals frora which it i. e- 
rived ; but thofe not “sc l?. — eas of Homer's ti | 
they could not hinder him-..9m maing a proper ufe | 
fuch acomparifon. Dacier. 
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And anxious, (helplefs as he lies, and bare) 
Tans- and re-turns her, with a mother’s care. 
Oppos’d to each that near the carcafe came, 

His broad fhield glimmers, and his lances flame. ro 
The fon of Panthus fkill’d the dart to fend, 
Eyes the dead hero, and infults the friend. 











vV. s- Thus round her new-fall'n young, &c.] It feems te 
me remarkable, that the feveral comparifons to illuftrate 
the concern for Patroclus are taken from the moft tender 
fentiments of nature. Achilles, in the beginning of the 
fixteenth book, confiders him asa child, and himfelf as 
his mother. The forrow of Menelaus is here defcribed 
as that of a heifer for her young one. Perhaps thefe are 
defigned to intimate the excellent temper and goodnelfs of 
Patroclus, which is expre’ -din that fine elogy of him in 
this book, v. 671. Maow, ‘wicie psitsx~@ svar, He knew 
how to be good-natured to all> 7. ‘This gave all mankind 
thefe fentiments for him, and rp doubt the fame is 
fr- -1 wted at by the un-smmon concern of the 
- œc army to refcue his body: 

‘The diffimilitude of manners) ..ween thefe two friends, 
Achilles and Patroclus, is verv »bfervable : fuch friend- 
fhips are not uncommon ; and 1 have often affigned this 
realon for them, that it is natural for men to feek the af- 
fiftance of thofe qualities in others which they want them- 
` elves. That is ftill better if applied to Providence, 
which affociates men of different and contrary qualities, 
i order to make a more perfect fyitcm. But, whatever is 
cu: Omary in nature, Homer had a, good poetical reafon for 

, for it affords many incident: co illustrate the manners 
om them both more ft: »ngly and is what they call a 
‘cron -aft in paintinr- 

v. rr. The fon of Pant’ as.) The cendulst cf Hemer is 

admirable, in bringing Euphocsbus and Menelaus toge- 
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This hand, Atrides, laid Pztrcclus low ; 
Wrarriour! defit, nor tempt an equal blow =- 

‘Fo me the fpoils my prowcis won, refi Sth» 15 
Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The Trojan thus: the Spartan monarch burn’d 
With gen’rous anguiih, and in fcorn return’d. 
Laugh’ft thou not, Jove! from thy fuperiour throne, 
When mortals boaft of prowefs not their own? 20 
Wot thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his fpotted foe in fight, 

Wor thus the boar (thofe terrours of the plain) 

Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 
But far the vaineft of the boaftful kind | 24 
Theſe fons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 
¥et ’twas but late, beneat' .y conqu’ring fteel 
This boafter’s brother, E ‘perenor, fell, 


Again{ft our arm wh zh rafhly he defy’d 
Vain was his vigour. ond as vain his pi 20 








ther upon this occafion ‘or hardiy any thing but fuch a 
fitnal revenge for the ac ah of his brother, could have 
made Eupborbus ftand the encounter. Menelaus putting 
him in mind of the death of his brother, gives occafion 
{I think) to one of the fineit anfwers tn all Homer ; i: 
which the infolence of Menelaus ts retorted in 2 way t>» 
dray pity from every cader ; and I believe there is hard’y 
ene, after fuch a fpeeck. that would not wifh Euphor ous 
bad the better of Mene: us: a writer of romances we ub 
not have tailed to have given Euphorius the victc - 

But however, it was fiti.. ` Rte Menelaus, who nd 

yeceived the greate injury, uc. the n.oft revcngeful ac 


—wors. 
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Thefe eyes beheld him on the duft expire, 

I's more to chear his fpoufe, or glad his fire- 

Prefum Nuous youth ! like his fhall be thy doom, 

Go, wait thy brother to the Stygien gloom ; 

Or while thou mavy ft, avoid the threatcn’d fate ; 

Fools itay to feel it, and arc wife too late. 36 
Unmovd, FEuphorbus thus: That action known, 

Come, for my -brother’s blood repay thy own. 

His weeping father claims thy -deitin’d head, 

And fpoufe, a widow in her bridal bed. 49 

On thefe thy conquer’d fpoils I {hall beftow, 

Toe foothe a confort’s and a parent's woe. 

No longer then defer the glorious ftrife, 

Let Heav’n decide our fortune, fame, and Tife. 43 
Swift as the word u. “miffile lance he flings, © 

The well-aim’d weapon cn the buckler rings, 

But blunted by the brafs innoxious folls. 

© _ vetis father, great A rides calls, 

-xor flies the jav’lin from his .;m in vains 

it piere’d his throat, and be: him to the plain; so 

Wide thro’ the neck appears the grily wound, 

Prone finks the warriour, and his arms refound. 

The fhining circlets of his golden hair, 

~ Which ev’n the Graces might be proud to wear, 

žr. tarr’d with gems and gold, ,beftrow the fhore, 

W? th duft difhonour’d, and d form’d with zore. 56 





v. g5. Inflarr'd az? and gəli.) We have feen 
Aere a Trojan whe uied ¢ gad And filver to adorn his hair ; 
which made Pliny iay, t at he doubted whether the wo- 
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As the young olive, in fome filvan fcene, 
Crown'd by frefh fountains with eternal green 
Lifts the gay head, in fnowy flow’rets fair, 

And plays 2nd dances to the gentle air ; 6o 
When lo! a whirlwind from high heav’n invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its fhades; 

It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin now defac’d and dead. 

T hus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 65 
W hile the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 


men were the firft that ufed thofe ornaments. Ef quidem 
apud eundem ſ Homerum) virorum crinibus aurum tmypleoxusty 
ideo nefcio an prior ufus a farminis cæperit. lib. xxxiii. cap. 
3. He might likewife have ftrergthened his doubt by the 
cuftom of the Athenians, wh. put into their hair -little 
grafhoppers of gold. Dacis. 


v. 57- As the young elive, &c.] This exauifite fimile 
finely illuftrates the beautv and fudden fall at === nus, 
in which the allufion tọ 'nat circuinftance of his com. 
hair is peculiarly hapg . Porphyry and Jamblicus ac, 
quaint us of the partic: -r affection Pythagoras had for 
thefe verfes, which he iet to rhe harp, and ufed to repeat 
as his own Epicedion. Perhaps it was his fondnefs of 
them, which put it into his bead to fay, that his fou 
tran{migrated to him from this hero. However it ws:3, 
this conceit of Pythagoras is famous in antiquity, ani 
has-given occafion to a dialogue in Lucian entitled © 4e 
Cock, which is, I think the fineft piece of that auth: re` 


v. 65. Thus young, thu beautiful Euph-rbus lay.) "his 
is the only Trojan whofe “--*h “e poet laments, thə.`'h,: 
might do the more honour i a..vt.'s, his hero's fiend. 
‘The comparifon here ufed is `‘ ery proper, for the olive 
always preferves its beauty. B t where the poet fpeaks 
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Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Affrighted ‘Troy the tow’ring victor flies : 

Flies, axbefore fome mountain lion’s ire 

‘The village curs, and trembling fwains retire ; 70 

When o’er the flaughter’d bull they hear him roar, 

And fee his jaws diftil with {moking gore ; 

All pale with fear, at diftance {fcatter’d round, 

They fhout inceffant, and the wales refound. 
Meanwhile Apollo view’d with envious eyes, 7g 

And urg’d great Hector to difpute the prize, 

(In Mentes’ fhape, beneath whofe mapgtial care 

The rough Ciconians learn’d the trade of war) 

Forbear, he cry’d, with fruitlefs {peed to chace 

Achilles’ courfers, of zthereal race ; So 

‘They ftoop not, thefeg<o mortal man’s command, 

Or ftoop to none but great Achilles” hand. 

Too long -mus’d with a purfuit fo vain, 

pD 7 anc oehold the brave. Suphorbus flain ! 

Ły Sparta flain ! for ever no - -fuppreft 85 
he fire which burn’d in t> t undaunted breaft! 
Thus having fpoke, Apg.io wing’d his flight, 

And mix’d wrth Thortals in the toils of fight - 

His words infix’d unutterable care 

Heep in great Hector’s foul: thro’ all the war 90 








he Lapithz, a hardy and ware people, he compares 
thesa to oaks, that ftand unm ved in ftorms and tem- 
pefts ; and where Heétor falls b Ajax, he likens him to 
an oak ftruck down -bv Teo- ~ thunder. Juft after this 
foft comparifon upsi the * aty of Euphorbus, he pafies 
to another full of ftrengt ı and terrour, that of the fion. 


Bafiathins. 
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He darts his anxious eye ; and inftant, view’d 

The breathlefs hero m his blood imbru’d, 

(Forth welling from the wound, as prone ke lay) 

And in the viétor’s hands the fhining prey- 

Sheath’d in bright arms, thro’ cleaving ranks he flies, 

And fends his voice in thunder to the fkies: ` 96 

Fierce as a fiood of flame by Vulcan fent, 

It few, and fir’d the mations as it went. 

Atrides from the voice the ftorm divin’d, 

And thus explor’d his own unconquer’d mind. 
Then thall .§ quit Patroclus on the plain, IOE 

Slain in mv caule, and for my honour flain ? 

Defert the arms, the relicks of my friend ? 

Or fingly, Hector and his troops attend ? 

Sure where fuch partial favuur Heav’n beftow’d, 

To brave the hero were to brave the God: 106 

Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field ; 

“Lis not to Hector, bua to Heav’n I yiem. 

Yet, nor the God, nð Heav’n, fhould give me fear,_ 

Did but the voice of ax reach my ear: 110 

Still would we turn, ftisS battle on the plains, 

And give Achilles all that yet remains 

Of his and our Patroclus.—This, no more, 

The time aliow’d : ‘Troy thicken’d on the fhore; 

A fable tcene ! The terrours Heé€tor led. Iry 

Slow hewgecedes, and ighing, quits the dead. 








— 


ebfegvable is Homer's art ot ili ‘{trating the vaiour and 
glory of his heroes ? Nicnelaus, who fees Hector andall 


vw. 110. Did but the weice c -==ch my car.) How 
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So from the fold th’ unwilling lion parts, 
Farc’d by loud clamours, and a ftorm of darts ; 
He flies ind zed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 120 
Now cnter’d in the Spartan ranks, he turn’d 
His manly breaft, and with new fury burn’d, 
O’er all the black battalions fent his view, 
And thro’ the cloud the god-like Ajax knew ; . 
‘Where lab’ring on the left the warriour ftood, 125 
All grim in arms, and cover’d o’er with blood, 
‘There breathing courage, where the God of day 
Had funk each heart with terrour and difmay. 

‘To him the king. Oh -Ajax, oh my friend: 
Fiaifte, and Patroclus’ lov’d remains defend: 1270 


the Trojans rufhing upon him, would not retire if Apollo 
did not fupport them; and though Apollo does fup- 
port them, Fe would oppofe even Apollo, were Ajax 
but ne : ım. This is glorious for Menelaus, and yet 
more glorious for Ajax, and very fui ble to his charac- 
ter ; for Ajax was the braveft of. ie Greeks, next to 
Achilles, Dacier. Euffathius. l 


V. 137. So from the Jr unceilling lion.J] The beauty 
of the retreat of Menelaus is worthy notice. Homer is a 
great obferver of natural imagery, that brings the thing 
reprefented before our view. It is indeed true, that li- 
ons, fygers, and beafts of prey, are thponly objeéts that 
can properly reprefent warriours ; ar . therefore it is no 
wonder they are faq,often introdv ed: the inanimate 
things, as floods, fires, and ftorms, ae the bef, and only 
‘mages of battles. 


Vor IV. L 
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The body to Achilles to reftore, 

Demands our care ; alas, we can no more ! 

For naked now, defpoil’d of arms he lies; 

And Hector glories in the dazling prize. 

He faid, and touch’d his heart. The raging pair 135 
Pierce the thick battle, and provoke the war. 
Already had ftern Hector feiz’d his head, 

And doom’d to ‘Trojan dogs th’ unhappy dead ; 
But foon (as Ajax rear’d his tow’r-like fhield) 
Sprung to his car, and meafur’d back the field. 140 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 

To ftand a trophy of his fame in war. 

Meanwhile great Ajax (his broad fhield difplay’d) 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful fhade ; 
And now before, and now behind he ftood: 14¢ 
Thus in the center of fome gloomy wood, 

With many a ftep the lionefs furrounds 

Her tawny young, befet by men and how Aa: 

Elate her heart, ard roufing all her pow’rs, 

Dark o'er the fx ` balls each hanging eye-brow 
low’rs. 1502 

Faft by his Gde, the gen’rous opaftsn glows: 

W ith great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

v. 137. Already had fern Hef@or, &c.] Homer takes 
care, fo long befo: ` hand, to leffen in his reader’s mind 
the horrour he may ‘onceive from the cruelty that Acit}- 
les will @xercife upor the body of H-ctor. That cmelty 
will be only tbe pur.. “ment of this which Heétor here 
exercifes- upon the bod: + Patrot®ius; he drags him, he 
degns to cut off his head, . nd to leave iiis boMy upon the 
ramparts, expoicd to dogs a. d birds of prey. Exuffethins. 
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But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 
On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids. 
Where naw in Hector fhall we Hector find ? 155 
A manly form, without a manly mind. 
Is this, O chief! a hero’s boafted fame ? 
How vain, without the merit, is the name ? 
Since battle is renounc’d, thy thoughts employ 
What other methods may preferve thy Troy: 160 
*Tis time to try if Hlion’s ftate can ftand 
By thee alone, nor afk a foreign hand ; 
Mean, empty boaft! but fhall the Lycians ftake 
‘Their lives for you? thofe Lycians you forfake ? 
‘What from thy thanklefs arms can we expeét ? 
Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy bafe negleét: 166 
Say, fhall our flaughter’d” bodies guard your walls, 
While*unreveng’d the great Sarpedon falls ? 
Ev’n where he dy’d for Troy, you left him there, 
A feait for dugs, and all the fowls of air. 170 
On my command if any Lycian wait, 
Hence let him march, and giv’. «p Troy to fate. 
Did fuch a fpirit as the Goasa- impart 
Impel one Tssfan hand, or Trojan heart ; 174 
(Such, as fhou’d burn in ev’ry foul, that draws 
Jhe fword for glory, and his country’s cauſe) 





-<%69. You left him there, A feaftfi dogs.) It was highly 
@ithonourable in Heé&tor to forfak. the body of a friend 
and gueft, and againft the laws 6f Jupiter Xenius, or 
Hofpitalis. For Glawcus kne- othing of Sarpedon’s be- 
ing honoyred with burial vy the Gods, and fent em- 
batutéed into Lycia. £uffath us. 

L z 
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Ev’n yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon’ carcafe to the walls of Troy. 
Oh! were Patroclus ours, we might obtgin 
Sarpedon’s arms, and honour’d corfe again! 180 
Greece with Achilles’ fricnd fhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas’d to his fhade. 
But words are vain—Let Ajax once appear, 
And Hector trembles and recedes with fear ; 
Thou dar’{t not meet the terrours of his eye; 185 
And lo! already thou prepar’ft to fly- 

The Trojan chief with fix’d refentment ey’d 
‘The Lycian leader, and fedate reply’d. 

Say, is it juit (my friend) that Mieétor’s ear 
From fuch a warriour fuch a fpeech fhould hear ? 
I deem’d thee once the wWifeft of thy kind, IQI 
But ill this infult fuits a prudent mind. 
i fhun grezt Ajax ? I defert my train ? 
“Lis mine to prove the rafh affertion’ ain ; 
I joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 195 
And hear the thur lcr of the founding fteeds. 
But jJove’s high will \ ever uncontroll’d, 
Whe ttrong he withers, and cdnforsds the bold ; 
Now crowns with tame the mighty man, and now 
strikes the frefh garland from the victor’s brow ! 








v. 193. I foun ere. Ajax? | WHeétor takes no nutce:~-f 
the affronts that Gia: cus had thrown upon him, as know. 
ing he had in fome re ` sét a juft caufe to be angry; but 
he cannot put up what `e had {x4 of his fearing Ajax, 
to which part he only repiie. : this is zery ag èeable to his 
heroick character, £xfiafhix . 
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Come, thro’ yon’ fquadrons let us hew the way, 208 
nd thou be witnefs, if I fear to-day : 
yet a Greek the fight of Heétor dread, 
Or yet their here dare defend the dead. 
‘hen turning tothe martial hofts, he cries, 205 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies ! 
Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achilles’ arms fhall fhine, 209 
Torn from his friend, by right of conqueft mine. 
He {ftrode along the field, as thus he faid: 
(The fable plumage nodded o’er his head) 
Swift thro” the fpacious plain he fent a look ; 
One inftant faw, one inftant overtook - 
The diftant band, that on the fandy fhore 215 
The radiant fpoils to facred Ilion bore. 


V. 209. AAÆWAT in proud Achilles arms fhall fhine.] ‘The 
ancients haveeobferved that Homer caufes the arms of 
Achilles to fall into Heétor’s power, to equal in fome fort 
thofe two heroes, in the battle wherein he is going to 
engage them. Otherwife it mirat be urged, that Achil- 
les could not have kille Meči sor without the advantage 
of having hw armour made by the hand of a God, 
whereas Hector’s was only of the hand of a mortal; but 
fince both were clad in armour made by Vulcan, Achil- 
les’s victory will be compleat, and iy its fulfluftre. E2- 
des this realon (which is for nec: ey and probability) 
there is alio another, for ornamer” ; for Homer kL «re pre- 
pares to introduce that beautiful epifode of the divine ar- 
mour, which Vulcan makes fo'- Achilles. FEufathius. 


V.216 unecwadennt arms .o facred Ilion bore.) A diffi- 
eulty may arie here, and che quefiion may be aiked why 
i. 3 
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There his own mail unbrac’d the field beftrow’d ; 

His train to "Troy convey’d the maliy load. 

Now blazing in th’ immortal arms he ftands, 

The work and prefent of celeftial hands ; 220 

By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 

As firft to Peleus by the court of Heav’n: 

His father’s arms not long Achilles wears, 

Forbid by Fate to reach his father’s years. 224 
Him, proud in triumph, glitt’ring from afar, 

The God whofe thunder rends the troubled air, 

Beheld with pity ; as apart he fat, 

And confcious, look’d thro’ all the fcene of fate. 

He fhook the facred honours of his head ; 

Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid : 230 








Hettor fent thefe arms to Troy ? Why did he not take 
them at firt ? There are three anfwers, which I think are 
all plaufible. ‘The firft, that Hector having killed Patro- 
clus, and feeing the day very far advanced; had no need 
to take thofe arms for a fight almoft at an end. The fe- 
cond, that he was impatient to fhew to Priam and An- 
dromache thofe glorious (poils. Thirdly, he perhaps at 
firft intended to hang thea-s up in fome temple. Glau- 
cus's fpeech makes him change his re1oiutren, he runs af- 
ter thofe arms to fight againft Ajax, and to win Patro- 
clus’s body from him. Dacier. : 

Homer (fays Euftathius) does not fuffer the arms to be 
carried into Troy fi. ~ thefe reafons: That He&or by 
wearing them might .he more encourage the Trojans, 
and be the more formidable to the Greeks - that Achil- 
les may recover them again-when he kills Hector : and 


that he may conquer him, « sen when: frengthened with 
that divine armour. 
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Ah wretched man ! unmindful of thy end ! 
AK moment’s glory! and what fates attend ? 
in heav’nly panoply divinely bright 
Thou ftand’ft, and armies tremble at thy fight, 
As at Achilles felf ! beneath thy dart 235 
Lies flain the great Achilles’ dearer part : 
Thou from the mighty dead thofe arms haft torn, 
Which once the greateft of mankind had worn. 
Yet live! I give thee one illuftrious day, 
A blaze of glory eer thou fad'ſt away. 240 
For ah ! no more Andromache fhall come, 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home ; 





v. 231. Jupiter's fpeech to Hefor.{ ‘The poet prepares 
ars for the death of Heétor, perhaps to pleafe the Greek 
readers, who might be troubled to fee him fhining in their 
hero’s arms. Therefore Jupiter expreffes his forrow at 
the approaching fate of this unfortunate prince, promifes 
to repay his ios of hfe with glory, and nods, to give a 
certain confirmation to his words. He fays, Achilles is 
the braveft Greck, as Glaucus had juft faid before; the 
poet thus givin. him the greatet commendations, by 
putting his praiie in che mcuth of a God, and of an 
enemy, who were neis€F u: tiem like to be prejudiced 
in his favour, Eufiathius. 

How beatiful is that fentiment upon the mifcrable 
flate of mankind, introduced here fo artfully, and fo 
ftrongly enforced, by being put into the mouth of the 
Supreine Being ! And how pathetic” the denunciation of 
Heétor’s death, bv that circumftance of Andromache’s 
difappointment, when fhe fhall no more receive her hefo 
glorious from the battle, in the armour of his conquered 
enemy ! 


— 
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No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir’d limbs unbrace Pelides’ arms ! 

‘Then with his fable brow he gave the nod, 24/4 
‘That feals his word ; the fanétion of the God. 
The ftubborn arms (by Jove’s command difpos’d) 
Conform’d fpontaneous, and around him clos’d: 
Fill’d with the God, enlarg’d his members grew, 
‘Thro’ all his veins a fudden vigour flew, | 


250 
The blood in brifker tides began to roll, j 
And Mars himfelf came rufhing on his foul. 
Exhorting loud thro’ all the field he ftrode, 
And look’d, and mov’d, Achilles, or a God. 
Now Mefthles, Glaucus, Medon he inípires, 255 


Now PhorcyssẹChromius, and Hippothous fires; 
The great Therfilochus like fury found, 
Afteropzeus kindled at the found, 

And Ennomus, in augury renown’d. 


Hear all ye hofts, and hear, unnumbMer’d bands 
Of neighb’ring nations, or of diftant lands! 26, 


V. 247- The fiubborn arms, &c.] ‘The words are, 


TH, Mai MUYvENSty Ex err rings Keorles, 

“SExlog. 3° spesse recvxe’ eri xeli, 
If we give "core a paffive fignification, it wiil be, the 
arms fitted Hector ; but if an active (as thofe take it who 
would put a greater difference between Hector and shil- 
les) then it belongs do Jupiter; and the fenfe will be, Ju: 
piter Made the arms fit for him, which were too large be- 
fore : I have chofen the laft as the more poetical fenie. ` 


v. 260. Unn:znberd hands of neigh ring nations.) Em- 
ftathius has very well explained the artifice of this {peech 
ef Hector, who indirectly aniwers all Glaucus’s inveéé- 
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Twas not for ftate we fummon’d you fo far, 
To boaft our numbers, and the pomp of war; 
=e came to fight; a valiant foe to. chafe, 

To fave our prefent, and our future race. 


26 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy; j 
And glean the relicks of exhauíted ‘Troy. 
Now then to conquer or to die preparc, 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. 
Whatever hand fhall win Patroclus flain, 270 


Whoe’er fhall drag him to the Trojan train, 

With Hećtor’s felf fhall equal honours claim ; 

With Heétor part the fpoil, and fhare the fame. 
Fir’d by his words, the troops diímiís their fears, 


They join, they thicken, they protend their {pears ; 
Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 


And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 
Vain hope! what numbers fhall the field o’erfpread, 
What victin s perifh round the mighty dead ? 


276 


tives, and humbles his vanity. Glaucus had juft fpoken 
as if the Lycians were the only allies cf Troy ; and Hec- 
tor here fpeaks of the numerous troops of different na- 
tions, which he exprefly defigns by calling them border- 
ers upon bes kingdom, thereby in fome manner to ex- 
clude*"he Lycians, who were of a country more remote ; 
as iffhe did not vouchfafe to reckon them. He after- 
weds confutes what Glaucus faid, ‘4 TI hat if the Lycians 
« would take his advice, they wouid return hom- ;* for 
he gives them to underftand. that being hired troops, 
they are obliged to perform tcir bargain, and to fight 
tibl the war is at an end. Dacier. 
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Great Ajax mark’d the growing ftorm from far 
And thus befpoke his brother of the war. 28y 
Our fatal day, alas! is come (my friend) 

And all our wars and glories at an end ! 

"Tis not this corfe alone we guard in vain, 
Condemn’d to vultures on the Trojan plain; 285 
We too muft yield : the fame fad fate muft fall 

On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend} on all. 

See what a tempeít direful Hector fpreads, 

And lo! it buríts, it thunders on our heads! 

Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 290 
The braveft Greeks: this hour demands tbem all. 

The warriour rais’d his voice, and wide around 
"The field re-echo’d the diítreísful found. 

Oh chiefs! oh princes ! to whofe hand is giv’n 
The rule of men ; whofe glory is from Heav’n ! 295 
Whom with due honours both Atrides grace : 

Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race ! 

All, whom this well-known voice ínall reach from 

far, 

All, whom I fee not thro’ this cloud of war ; 
Come all Í let gen’rous rage your arms employ, 
And fave Patroclus from the dogs of Tied, 301I 











‘we. 290. Call on our Greeks.) -Euftathius gives threé rea- 
fons why Ajax bids mMenelaus call the Greeks to their af- 
fiftance-; inſtead of caliing them himfelf. He might be 
afhamed to do it, left it fhould look fike fear, and turn 
to his difhonour: or the chiefs were more likely to obey 
Menelaus: or he had too much bufinefs of the war upon 
his hands, and wanted leifure more than the othes. i 
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Oilean Ajax frit the voice obcy’d, 
č wift was his pace and ready was his aid ; 
Next him Idomeneus, more flow with age, 
And Merion, burning with a hero’s rage. 305 
The long-fucceeding numbers who can name ? 
But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Hedtor led the throng ; 
Whole Troy embodied, rufh’d with fhouts along. 
‘Thus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves, 
Where fome fwoln river difembogues his waves, 311 
Full in the mouth is ftopp’d the rufhing tide, 
The boiling ocean works from fide to fide, 
The river trembles to his utmoft fhore, 
And diftant rocks rebellow to the roar. 315 
Nor leís refolw’d, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen fhields in horrid circle ftand : 
Jove, pouring darknefs o’er the mingled fight, 
Conceals the warriours fhining helms in night : 





vV. 302. Orlan Ajax fir.) Ajax Oeus (fays Euftae 
thius) is the firft that comes, being brought by his love 
terthe other Ajax, as it is natural for one friend to fly to 
the affiftance of another: to which we may add, he might 
very probahlw come firft, becaufe he was the {fwifteft of 


all the he Foes. 


vV. a3. Towe pouring darknefs.}] Homer, who in all his 
former defcriptions of battles is fo fond of mentioning 
the luftre of the arms, here fhades them in darknefS ; 
perhaps alluding to the clouds of duft that were raifed, 
we to the throng of combatants: or elfe to denote the 
‘lofs of Greece in Patroclus 3 or laftly, that as the Hea. 
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To him, the chief for whom the hofts contend, 
Had liv’d not hateful, for he liv’d a friend: 322 
Dead he proteéts him with fuperiour care, 

Wor dooms his carcafe tothe birds of air. 

"The firft attack the Grecians fcarce fuftain, 
Repuls’d, they yield, the Trojans feize the flain : 325 
"Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the fwift rage of Ajax Telamon. 

(Ajax to Peleus’ fon the fecond name, 

In graceful ftature next, and next in fame.) 

With headlong force the foremoft ranks he tore ; 339 
So thro’ the thicket burfts the mountain-bear, 
And rudely fcatters, far to diftance round, 

The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 

The fon of Lethus, brave Pelafgus’ heir, 
Hippothous, dragg’d the carcafe thro’ the war; 335 
The finewy ancles bor’d, the feet he bound 

With thongs, inferted thro’ the doulte wound : 
Inevitable fate o’ertakes the deed ; 

Doom’d by great Ajax’ vengeful lance to bleed ; 

It cleft the helmet’s brazen cheeks in twain ; Z4 
The fhatter’d creít, and horfe-hair {trow the plain - 
WVith nerves relax’d he tumbles to the gecriund : 
The brain comes gufhing thro’ the ghaftly w.una: 
Tie drops Patroclus’ foot, and o’er him fpread 
Now .lics, a fad companion of the dead : 345 
Far from Laria lies, his native air, 

And ill requites his parent’s tender care. 






wers had mourned Sarpedon in fhowers of blood, fo they 
might Patroclus in clouds of darknefS. Eufathix- 
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Lamented youth ! in life's firft bloom he fell, 
went by great Ajax to the fhades of hell. 

~ Once more at Ajax, Hector’s jav’lin flies; 350 
The Grecian marking as it cut the {fkies, 

Shunn’d the defcending death ; which hifliing on, 
Stretch’d in the duft the great Iphytus’ fon, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 

The boldeft warriour, and the nobleft mind: 355 
In little Panope for ftrength renown’d, 

He held his feat, and rul’d the realms around. 
Plung’d in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranfpiercing, thro’ the fhoulder ftood ; 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 360 
The fields refounded with his weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as flain Hippothous he defends, 

The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 

"The hollow armour burft before the ftroke, 

And thro’ ths wound the rufhing entrails broke. 
In ftrong corfvulfions panting on the fands 366 
He lies, and grafps the duít with dying hands. 


v. 356. Panope renowzsd.] Panope was a fmall town 
twenty fadia from Chzronea, on the fide of mount Par- 
talus: asd it is hard to know why Homer gives it the 
epithet:of renown d, and makes it the refidence of Sche- 
dius. king of the Phocians; when it was but nine hun- 
dred paces in circuit, and had no palace, nor gymnafium, 
nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain ; nothing 1~ fhort 
that ought to have‘been in a town which is the refidence 
of aking. Paufanias (in Phocic.) gives the reafon of it 5 
' he fays, that as Phocis was expofed on that fide to the 
inroads of the Bccotians, Schedius made ufe of Panope as 
a fort of citadel, or place of arms. Dacéer. 
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Struck at the fight, recede the Trojan train : 
The fhouting Argives ftrip the heroes flaip.- 
And now had Troy, by Greece compell’d to yied, 
Fled to ber ramparts, and refign’d the field; 3712 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate, 

With Jove averfe, hed turn’d the fcale of fate: 
But Phoebus urg’d Æneas to the fight ; 

He feem’d like aged Periphas to fight : 375 
(A herald in Anchifes’ love grown old, 

Rever’d for prudence ; and with prudence, _ bold.) 

Thus he—what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 
To fave ycur Troy, tho’ Heav’n its fall ordain ? 
‘There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 380 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 

Wave forc’d the pow’rs to fpare a finking ftate, 
And gain’d at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune {fmiles, when Jove declares 
His partial favour, and affifts your wns, 385 
Your fhameful efforts *gainft yourfelves employ, 
And force th’ unwilling God to ruin Troy. 

Æneas thro” the form affum’d defcries 
The Pow’r conceal’d, and thus to Heétor cries. 
Oh lafting fhame ! to our own fears 2 prey, 3gs 
We feek our ramparts, and defert the day. 




















V. 275- He feemd like aged Peripkhas.] The f{peech of 
Periphas to 4Encas hints at the double fate, and the ne- 
ceflity of means. It is much like that af St. Paul, after 
he was promifed that no body fhould peraths he ays, Ex- . 
qapt thefe abide, ye cannot be faved. 
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A God (nor is he lefs) my bofom warms, 

And tells me, Jove afferts the Trojan arms. 

_. He itpoke, and foremoft to the combat flew = 

The bold example all his hofts purfue. 395 

‘Then farft, Leocritus beneath him bled, 

In vain belov’d by valiant Lycomede ; > 

Who view’d his fall, and grieving at the chance, 

Swift to revenge it, fent his angry lance - 

‘The whirling lance, with vig’rous force addreft, 

Defcends, and pants in Apifaon’s breaft : 40E 

From rich Pæonia’s vales the warriour came, 

Next thee, Afteropeus ! in place and fame. 

Afteropeus with grief beheld the flain, 

And rufh’d to combat, but he rufh’d in vain: 

Indiffiolubly frm, around the dead, 406 

Rank within rank, on buckler buckler {pread, 

And hemm’d with briftled {pears, the Grecians {tood ; 

A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 

Great Ajax eyes them with inceffant care, 41e 

Andin an orb contracts the crouded war, 

Clofe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 

And ftands the centre and the foul of all : 

Eixt on the fpot they war, and wounded, wound ; 

A fanguine torrent fteeps the reeking ground ; 415 

On heaps the Grecks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 

And thick’ning round ’em, rife the hills of dead. 
Greece, in clofe order, and colleéted might, 

Yet fuffers leaft, and {ways the wav’ring fight ; 

Fierce as conflicting fires, the combat burns, 420. 

And now it rifcs, now it finks by turns. 
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In one thick darknefs all the fight was loft ; 

The fun, the moon, and all th’ ethereal hoft 

Seem’d as extinét: day ravifh’d from their eyés, 

And all heav’n’s {plendours blotted from the {fkies. 

Such o’er Patroclus’ body hung the night, 426 

The reft in funfhine fought, and open light: 

Unclouded there, th’ aerial azure fpread, 

Wo vapour refted on the mountain’s head, 

‘The golden fun pour’d forth a ftronger ray, 430 

` And all the broad expanfion flam’d with day. 

Difpers’d around the plain, by fits they fight, 

And here, and there, their f{catter’d arrows light- 

But death and darknefs o’er the carcafe fpread, 

‘There burn’d the war, and there the mighty bled. 
Meanwhile the fons of Neftor, in the rear, 436 

(Their fellows routed) tofs the diftant fpear, 


V. 422. In one thick darknefs, &c.] ‘The darknefs fpread 
over the body of Patroclus is artful upon feterakaccounts. 
Firft, a fine image of poetry. Next, atoKen of Jupiter's 
love to a righteous man: but the chief defign is to pro- 
tract the action; which, if the Trojans had feen the fpot, 
muft have been decided one way or other in a very fhort 
time. Befides, the ‘Trojans having the better in the ac- 
tion, muft have feized the body contrary to the intention 
of the author. There are innumerable inftances of thefe 
little niceties and particularities of conduct in Homer. 


v. 436. Meanwhile the fons of Neftor, in the rear, &c.J} It 
is not without reafon Homer inthis place makes particu- 
lar mention of the fons of Neftor. It is to prepares us 


againit he fends one of them to Achilles, to tell him the 
death of his friend. 
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And fkirmifh wide: fo Neftor gave command, 

w hen from the fhips he fent the Pylian band. 

T he youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Wor knew the fortune of Achilles’ friend ; 

In thought they view’d him ftill, with martial joy> 
Gforigus in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy; 

But round the corfe, the heroes pant for breath, 
And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 
O’erlabour’d now, with duft, and fweat, and gore, 
Their knecs, their legs, their feet are cover’d o’er 5 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds arife, 

And carnage clogs their hands, and darknefs fills 
their eyes. 

As when a flaughter’d bull’s yet reeking hide, 450 

Strain’d with full force, and tugg’d from fide to fide, 

‘Lhe brawny curriers ftretch ; and labour o’er, 

Th’ extended furface, drunk with fat and gore 5 

So tugging roind the corpfe both armies ftood ; 

The mangled body bath’d in fweat and blood : 455 

While Greeks and Ilians equal ftrength employ; 

mlow to the {hips to force it, now to Troy. 


V. 450. As when a flaughter'd bull's yet reekine hide.| Ho- 
mer gives us a moft lively defcription of their drawing the 
body on all fides, and inftruéts us in the ancient manner 
of ftresthing hides, being firft made foft and fupple with 
oil. And though this comparifon be one of thofe nean 
aud humble ones wmech fome have cbjected to, yet it has 
alfo its adivirers fer being fo expreffive, 
fenting to the imagination the moh ftron 
of the fubject in hand. £uffatsius. 


WoL. IV, Ivi 


and for repre- 
g and eaxact idea 
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Wot Pallas’ felf, her breaft when fury warms, 

Nor he, whofe anger fets the world in arms, 

Could blame this fcene; fuch rage, fuch horrour 

reign’d 3 460 

Such, Jove to honour the great dead ordain’d. 
Achilles in his fhips at diítance lay, 

Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day 5 

He, yet unconfcious of Patroclus’ fall, 

In duft extended under Ilion’s wall, 405 

Expects him glorious from the conquer’d plain, 

And for his. wifh’d return prepares in vain ; 

Tho’ well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 

Was more than Heav’n had deftin’d to his friend : 

Perhaps to him: this Thetis had reveal’d ; 47° 

The refl, in pity to her fon, conceal’d. 








v. 458. Not Pallas felf.} Homer fays in the original, 
« Minerva could not have found fault, though fhe were 
& angry.” Upon which Euftathius ingegioufly obferves, 
how common and natural it is for perfons in anger to turn 
criticks, and find faults where there are none. 


v. 468. — — — To make proud Ilion bend, i 
Was more than Heaw'n had promis'd to his friend: 
Perhaps to him: } 


In thefe words the poet artfully hints at Achilles’s death ; 
he makes him not abfolutely to flatter himfelf with the 
hopes of ever taking Troy, in his own perfon; however 
he dues not fay this exprefly, but paffes it over as ai, un- 


grateful fubject. E uflathius. e 


v. 471. The refl, in pity to her for, conceal'd.] Here (fays 
the fame author) we have two rules laid down for com- 
imon ufe. One, nottotellour friends all their mifchances 
at once, it being often neceffary to hide part of them, 
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Still rag’d the conflict round the hero dead, 
fund heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds they bled. 
Curs’d be the man (ev’n private Greeks would fay) 
Who dares defert this well-difputed day ! 475 
Firft may the cleaving earth before our eyes 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for facrifice! 
Firft perifh all, ere haughty Troy fhall boaft 
Wee loft Patroclus, and our glory loft. 
Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans 
faid, 450 
Grant this day, Jove! or heap us on the dead! 
Then clafh their founding arms; the clangors 
rife, | 
And fhake the brazen concave of the fkies. 





Thetis does from Achilles: the other, not to pufh men 
of courage upon all that is poffible for them todo. ‘Thus 
Achilles, though he thought Patroclus able to drive the 
Trojans back .o their gates, yet he does not order him 
to do fo much; but only to fave the fhips, and beat them 
back into the field. 

Homer's admonifhing the reader that Achilles’s mother 
Rad concealed the circumftance of the death of his friend 
when fhe inftruéted him in his fate; and that all he 
 immew, was only that Troy could not be taken at that 
time; this is a great inftance of his care of the probabi- 
lity, and of his having the whole plan of the poem 32° 
once +4 his head. For upon the fuppofition that Achilles 
was” inftructed in his fate, it was a natural obj-ction, 
how came he to hd&atvard his friend? If he was ignorant, 
on the other hand, of the impoffibvility of Troy's being 
taken at that time, ke might, forall he knew, be robbcd 
by his friend (of whofe valour he had fo good an opinion) 
-f that glory, which he was unwilling to part with. 

NI 2 
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Meantime, at diftance from the fcene of blood, 
‘The penfive fteeds of great Achilles {tood ; p Dass 


V. 484. Atdifiance from the fcene of blood.] If the horfes 
had not gone afide out of the war, Homer could not have 
introduced fo well what he defigned to their honour. 
So he makes them weep in fecret (as their matter Achil- 
les ulfed to do) and afterwards come into the battle, 


where they are taken notice of and purfued by Heétor. 
Ekufiathius. 


v. 485. The penfive fleeds of great Achilles, &. J It adds 
a great beauty to the poem when inanimate things act 
like animate. ‘Thus the heavens tremble at Jupiter’s 
nod, the iea parts itfelf to receive Neptune, the groves 
ot Ida fhake beneath Juno’s feet, @&c. As alfo to find 
animate or brute creatures addreft to, as if rational: fo 
Hiector encourages his hories ; and one of Achilles’s is not 
only endued with {peech, but with foreknowledge of fu- 
ture events. Here they weep for Patroclus, and ftand 
fixed and immoveable with grief: thus is this hero uni 
verfally mourned, and every thing conc&rs to lament his 
loís. £uffathius. 

As to the particular fiction of the horfes weeping, it is 
countenanced both by naturalifts and hiftorians. Arif- 
totle and Pliny write, that thefe animals often deplo 
their maiters loft in battle, and even fhed tears for them. 
So Solinus, cap. 47- ÆMÆElian relates the like of elephanrte 
when they are carried from their native country, De Ani- 
mal. lib. x. cap. 17. Suetonius, in the life of Czxfar, 
‘ellis us, that feveral horfes which at the pafflagy of the 
Rubigon had been confecrated to Mars, and turnea loofe 
on the banks, were obferved for feme days after to_ab- 
{tain from feeding, and to weep abundantly. Proximis 
direbus, equorum greges quos in trajiciendo Rubicone flumine 
Marti conjecrårat, ac fine cuflode vagos dimiferat. comperit 
fabulo pertinacifime abftinere, ubertiengue jicre, cap. St. 
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Their ged-like mafter flain before their eyes, 

a nax wept, and fhar’d in human miuferies. 

In vain Automedon now fhakes the rein, 

Now plies the lafh, and foothes and threats in vain; 
Wor tothe fight, nor Hellefpont they go, 4g0 
Reftive they ftood, and obftinate in woc: 

Still as a tomb-ftone, never to be mov’d, 

On fome good man, or woman unreprov’d 

Lays its eternal weight; or fix’d as {tands 

A marble courfer by the fculptor’s hands, 495 





Virgil could not forbear copying this beautiful circum- 
ftance in thofe fine lines on the horfe of Pallas. 


< Poft bellator equus, pofitus infignibus, 4Ethon 
«< It lacrymans, guttifque humeéctat grandibus ora.™ 


v. 494. Or fix’d as filands A marble courfer, &c.] Homer 
alludes to the cuftom in thofe days of placing columns 
‘upon tombs, on which columns there were frequently 
chariots with tivo or four horfes. “This furnifhed Homer 
with this beautiful image, as if thefe horfes meant tor = 
main there, to ferve for an immortal monument to Patro- 
clus. Dacier. | 

I believe M. Dacier refines too much in this note. Ho- 
mer fays, —ni pwearxic, and feems to turn the thougnt only 
ən the firmneis of the column, and not on the imagery 
of it: which would give it an air a little too modern, 
like that of Shakefpear, She fat like Patience on aznonumenty, 
fmilin~ at Gricf.—Be it as it will, this conjecture is inge- 
mi: as; and the whole coinparifon is as beautiful əs juft. 
TŁ > horfes ftandmg ftill to mourn for thcir maiter, 
couli-arot be more finely reprefented than by the dumb 
forro y of images ftanding over a tomb. Perhaps the 
very }ofture in which thefe horfes are defcribed, their 
beads wnowed down, and their manes falling in the duit, 

M 3 
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Plac’d on the hero’s grave. Along their face 

The big round drops cours’d down with filent prce 

Conglobing on the duft. Their manes, that late 

Circled their arched necks, and wav’d in ftate, 499 

Trailľd on the duft beneath the yoke were fpread, 

And prone to earth was hung their languid head : 

Nor Jove difdain’d to caft a pitying look, 

While thus relentiny to the {teeds he fpoke. 
Unhappy courfers of immortal {train f 

Exempt from age, and deathlefs now in vain; 505 

Did we your race on mortal man beftow, 

Only alas! to fhare in mortal woe? 

For ah! whatis there, of inferiour birth, 

‘That breathes or creeps upon the duft of earth ; 

What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 51e 

"Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind ? 

A miferable race ! but ceafe to mourn; 

For not by you fhall Priam’s fon be bosne 

High on the {plendid car: one glorious prize 

He rafhly boafts ; the reft our will denies. 515 

Ourfelf will fwiftnefs to your nerves impart, | 

Ourfelf with rifing {pirits fwell your heart. 

Automedon your rapid flight fhall bear 

Safe to the navy thro’ the ftorm of war, 

For yet ’tis giv’ nto Troy, to ravage o’er <2@ 

The field, and fpread her flaughter3 tothe fhore - 


has an allufion to the attitude in which thofe ftatv es on 
monuments were ufually reprefented : there are ba, .-reliefs 
that favour this conjecture. i 
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The fun fhall fee her conquer, ’till his fall 
W ih iacred darknefs fhades the face of all. 

He faid ; and breathing in th’ immortal horfe 
Exceflive fpirit, urg’d ’em tothe courfe ; 525 
From thcir high manes they flake the duft, and bear 
‘Eke kindling chariot thro’ the parted war: 

So flies a vulture thro’ the clam’rous train 

Of geefe, thatfcream, and fcatter round the plain. 
From danger now with ſwäfteſt fpeed they flew, 
And now to conqueft with like ipeed purfue; 531 
Sole in the feat the charioteer remains, 

Now plies the jav’lin, now direéts the reins : 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diitreít, 

A. pproach’d the chariot, andthe chief addreft. 535 

What God provokes thee, rafhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeft war ? 

Alas ! thy friend is flain, and Hector wields 
Achilles’ arms triumphant inthe fields. 

In happy time (the charioteer replies) 540 

The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes ; 


V- 522. The fun fhall fee Troy congquer.] It is worth ob- 
ferving with what art and œconomy Homer condućtłts his 
table, to bring on the cataftrophe. Achilles muft hear 
Patroclus’s death ; Heétor mutft-fall by his hand: this 
cannet happen if the armies continue fighting about the 
boy of Patroclus under the walls of Troy. Therefore, 
to change the face, of affairs, Jupiter is going to .aife the 
co vag ofthe Trojans, and make them repulfe and chafe 
the reeks again as far as their fleet; this obliges Achil- 
les to go forth though without arms, and thereby every 
thing comes to an iffue. Dacier. 
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No Greek like him, the heav’nly fteeds reſtrains, 
Or holds their fury in fufpended reins: 
Patroclus, while he łiv`d, their rage could tame, 
But now Patroclus is an empty name! 545 
To thee I yield the feat, to thee refign 
The ruling charge: the tafk of fight be mine. 

te faid. Alcimedcn, with aétive hcat, 
onatches the reins, and vaults into the feat. 
His friend defcends. ‘The chief of Troy defcry’d, 
And cald Æneas fighting near his fide. 55% 
Lo, to my fight beyond our hope reftor’d, 
Achilles’ car, deferted of its lord ! 
‘The glorious fteeds our ready arms invite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro’ the 

fight : | 555 


v. §55- Scarce their weak drivers.) ‘There was but one 
driver, fince Alcimedon was alone upon the chariot, and 
Axutomedon was got down to fight. Sut in poetry, as 
well as in painting, there is often but onz moment to be 
taken hold en. Heétor fees Alcimedon mount the cha- 
riot, before Automedon was defcended from it; and 
thereupon judging of their intention, and feeing them 
both as yet upon the chariot, he calls to Æneas. He 
terms them both drivers in mockery, becaufe he fav 
them take the reins one after the other; as if he faid, 
tpat chariot had two drivers, but never a fighter. It is 
one fingle s:oment that makes this image. In readit.+ the 
poets Qne often falls into great perplexitics, for wan of 
rightly diftinguifhing the point of me in which 1 wy 
{peak. Dacier. ~ 

The art of Homer, in this whole paſſage conc rning 
Automedon, is very remarkable; in finding out tĘie only 
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Can fuch opponents ftand, when we aifail ? 
U..‘te thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 

The fon of Venus to the counfel yields, 
Then o'er their backs they fpread their folid fhields ; 
With brafs refulgent the broad furface fhin’d, 56 
And thick bull-hides the fpacious concave lin’d. 
Them Chromius follows, Aretus fucceeds, 
Each hopes the conqueft of the lofty fteeds ; 
In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! not fated to return. 505 





proper occafion, for fo renowned a perfon as the cha- 
rioteer of Achilles to fignalize his valour. 


v. 564. In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! not fated to return.) 


Thefe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the poets, 
who affest to (Peak in the character of prophets, and 
men infpired with the knowledge of futurity. Thus 
Virgil to Turnus, 


«<< Nefcia mens hominum fati.—Turno tempus erit, &c.™ 


So Taſſo, Cant. xii. when Argante had vowed the de- 
ftruction of Tancred ; 


«e O vani giuramenti ! Ecco contrari” 

e Seguir toito gli effetti a l alta fpeme : 

« E cader quefti in teneon pari eftinto 

e Sotto colui, ch’ ei fa 21a prefo, e vinto.” 


nd Milton makes the like apoftrophe to Eve at her 
lea ing Adam before fhe met the ferpent ; 


-- — — — She to him engag’d 
I . be return'd by noon amid the bower, 
f ad ali things in beft order to invite 
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Unmov'’d, Automedon attends the fight, 
Implores th’ Eternal, and colleéts his might. 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntlefs mind : 
Oh keep the foaming courfers clofe behind ! 

Full on my fhoulders let their noftrils blow, 57° 
For hard the fight, determin’d is the foe ; 

*Tis Heétor comes; and when he feeks the prize, 
War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

‘Then thro’ the field he fends his voice aloud, 
And calls th’ Ajaces from the warring croud, 575 
With great Atrides. Hither turn (he faid) 

Turn, where diftrefs demands immediate aid ; 

‘The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And fave the living from a fiercer foe. 580 
Unhelp’d we ftand, unequal to engage 

The force of Hector, and Æneas’ rage: 

Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove 

Is only mine: th’ event belongs to Jove. 584 

He fpoke, and high the founding jav’lin flung, 

Which pafs’d the fhield of Aretus the young ; 

It pierc’d his belt, embofs’d with curious art ; 

Then in the lower belly ftuck the dart. 

As when a pond’rous ax defcending full, 589 
Cleaves the broad forehead of fome brawny bull ; 
Struck ’twixtthe horns, he íprings with manyatound, 
Therrtumbling rolls enormous on the ground : 














Noontide repaft, or afternoon’s repofe. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 
Thou never from that hour, in paradife, 
Found’ft either fweet repaft, or found repofe. 
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Thus fell the youth; the air his foul receiv’d, 
Ari che fpear trembled as his entrails heav’d. 

Now at Automedon the Trojan foe 595 
Difcharg’d his lance ; the meditated blow, 
Stooping, hc fhunn’d; the jav’lin idly fled, 

And hifs’d innoxious o’er the hero’s head : 
Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful fpear 
In long vibrations fpent its fury there. 
With clafhing falchions now the chiefs had 
clos’d, 6oo 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos’d 5 
Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſtood, 
But left their flain companion in his blood: 
His arms Automedon diveits, and cries, 
Accept, Patroclus, this mean facrifice. 605 
Thus have I footh’d my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, fome off’ring to thy fhade. 
So looks the lion o’er a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore ; 
High on the chariot at one bound he fprung, 610 
And o’er his feat the bloody trophies hung. 

And now Minerva, fromthe realms of air 
Defcends impetuous, and renews the war ; 

For, pleas’d at Iength the Grecian arms to aid, 
The Lord of Thunders fent the blue-ey’d Maid. 

As vhen-Aigh Jove denouncing future woe, 616 
O’e. thc dark clouds extends his purple bow, 

(In fig n of tempeftts from the troubled air, 

Or fro n the rage of man, deftructive war) 
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The drooping cattle dread th’ impending íkjes, 620 
And from his half-till’?d field the lab’rer flies. 
In fuch a form the Goddefs round her drew 
A. livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 
Affuming Phoenix’ fhape, on earth fhe falls, 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 625 
And lies Achilles’ friend belov’d by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall ? 
What fhame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateft in whofe caufe he fell! 
O chief, oh father! (Atreus’ fon replies) 630 
O full of days! by long experience wife ! 
What more defires my foul, than here unmov’d, 
To guard the body of the man I low’d ? 
Ah would Minerva fend me itrength to rear 3604 
This weary’d arm, and ward the ftorm of war! 
But He€tor, like the rage of fire we dread, 
And Jove’s own giories blaze around his head. 
Pleas’d to be firft of all the pow’rs addreft, 
She breathes new vigour in her hero’s breaít, 639 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell defpight, 
Defire of blood, and rage, and luft of fight. 
So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o’er) 
Jiepuls’d in vain, and thirfty ftill of-gore ; 





v.42. So burns the vengefel hornet, &c.] It is lite ally 
ïn the Greek, She infpir'd the hero wi.kh the boldnucfs af =» fiy- 
There is no impropriety in the comparifon, this-s .1mal 
being of all others the moft perfevering in its attac} s, and 
the moft dificult to be beaten off: the occafion al o of the 
comparifon being the refolute perfiftance of IN. enelaus 
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(Bold fon of air and heat) on angry wings 644 
Ulniam’d, untir’d, he turns, attacks, and {tings. 
Fir’d with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 

And fent his foul with ev’ry lance he threw. 

‘There ftood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Eétion’s fon, and Podes was his name ; 

With riches honour’d, and with courage bleft, 650 
By Hector lov’d, his comrade, and his guefit ; 
‘Thro’ his broad belt the fpear a paffage found, 

And pond’rous as he falls, his arms refound. 
Sudden at Hector’s fide Apollo ftood, 

Like Ph:enops, Afus’ fon, appear’d the God; 655g 
(Afius the great, who held his wealthy reign 

In fair Abydos, by the rolling main.) 

Oh prince (he cry’d) oh foremoft once in fame! 
What Grecian now fhall tremble at thy name? 
‘Doft thou at length to Menelaus yield, 66o 
A chief once thought no terrour of the field ; 


about the dead body, renders it ftill the more juft. But 
our prefent idea of the fly is indeed very low, as takem 
from the littlenefs and infignificancy of this creature. 
However, fince there is really no meannefs in it, there 
ought to be none in exprefiing it ; and I have done my be 
an the tranflatiog,to keep up the dignity of my author. 


vV. 5r. By He&or low`d, his comrade, and fis gueft.J 
Podes, thé favourite and companion of Hector, bem, kuill- 
ed 2n :h`f occafion, feems a paraliel circumftance to the 
deat.u: of sAchilles’s favourite and companion; and was 
probably put in here on purpofe to engage Hector on the 
like oc: afion with Achilles, 
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Yet &f&ngly, now, the long-difputed prize 
He bears victorious, while our army flics. 
By the fame arm illuftrious Podes bled ; 
‘The friend of Heétor, unreveng’d, is dead ! 665. 
This heard, o’er Hector fpreads a cloud of woe, 
Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 
But now th’ Eternal fhook his fable fhield, 
That fhaded Ide and all the fubject field, 
Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 670 
Involw’d the mount ; the thunder roar’d aloud ; 
‘Th’ affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the light’nings of the God : 
At one regard of his all-feeing eye, 
The vanquifh’d triumph, and the victors fly. 675 
Then trembled Greece : the flight Peneleus led : 
For as the brave Bzotian turn’d his head 
To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 
And raz’d his fhoulder with a fhorten’d fpear : 
By HeCtor wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 680 
Pierc’d thro” the wrift; and raging with the pain ¢ 
Grafps his once formidable lance in vain. 
As Hector follow’d, Idomen addreft 
‘The flaming jav’lin to his manly breaft; 
Zhe brittle point before his corfelet yields 5 685 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 
Hi gh on his chariot as the Cretan “tood, 
‘The fon of Priam whirl’d the miflive wood ; 
But erring from its aim, th’ impetuous fpear 
Struck tothe duft the {quire and charioteer ‘| 690 
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Of martial Merion: Cceranus his name, 

WV'o left fair Ly<tus for the fields of fame. 

On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac’d the triumphs of his Trojan foe ; 694 
But the brave {quire the ready courfers brought, 
And with his life his maitter’s fafety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 

The teeth it fhatter’d, and the tongue it rent. 

Prone from the feat he tumbles to the plain ; 

His dying hand forgets the falling rein : 70% 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, 

And urges to defert the hopelefs war ; 

Idomeneus coníents ; the lafh applies ; 

And the fwift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor Ajax lefs the will of heav’n defcry’d, JOS 
And conqueft fhifting to the Trojan fide, 

Turn’d by the hand of Jove. Then thus begun, 
To Atreus’ feed, the god-like Telamon. 

Alas! who'ees not Jove’s almighty hand 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan band? 710 
Whether the weak or ftrong difcharge the dart, 

He guides each arrow toa Grecian heart : 

Not fo our fpears: inceffant tho’ they rain, 

He {fuffers ev’ry lance to fall in vain. 

Deferte1 of the God, yet let us try 715 
What hurfian ítrength and prudence can fupply 

If yet hij honour’d corfe, in triumph borne, 
May,g-ad the fleets that hope not our return, 

M7. »stvemble yet, fcarce refcu’d from their fates, 
And # ll hear He€tor thund’ring at their gates. 720 
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Some hero too muft be difpatch’d to bear 

The mournful meffage to Pelides’ ear ; | 

For fure he knows not, diftant on the fhore, 

His friend, his lov’d Patroclus, is no more. 

But fuch a chief I fpy not thro’ the hoft : 725 
The men, the fteeds, the armies, all are loft 

In gen’ral darknefs Lord of earth and air ! 

Oh Kinz! oh Father! hear my humble pray’r : 
Difpel this cloud, the light of Heav’n reftore ; 

Give me to fee, and Ajax afks no more: 730 
If Greece mult perifh, we thy will obey, 

But let us perifh in the face of day! 








v. 723. Some hero too mufi be difpatchd, &c.] It feems 
odd that they did not fooner fend this mefiage to Achilles $ 
but there is fome apology for it from the darknefs, and 
the difficulty of finding a proper perfon. It was not 
every body that was proper to fend, but one who was a 
particular friend to Achilles, who mighe condole with 
him. Such was Antilochus who is fent efterwaids, and 
who, befides, had that neceffary qualification of being 


aia; drós Enuffathius. 


v. 731- If Greece muft pery, we thy vrli obey, 
But let us perifh in the face of day !] 
This thought has been looked upon as one of the fub- 
limeft in Homer. Longinus reprefents ‘+ in this manner , 
The thickeft darknefs had on a fudden covered the 
<< Gseecian army, and hindered them fror fighting: 
when Ajax not knowing what cou-fe to tako cries out, 
te Ok Fowe! diperfe this darknefs avhich covers the Greeks, 
«© aad if ave mufi perifb, let us perijb in the fight! bis is 
«© a fentiment truly worthy of Ajax. He does no~ , Tay 
©: for life; that had been unworthy a hero: But be- 
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With tears the hero fpoke, and at his pray’r 
The God relenting, clear’d the clouded air ; 


* caufe in that darknefs he could not employ his valour 
€c to any glorious purpofe, and vexed to ftand idle in the 
“<< field of battle, he only prays that the day may appear, 
“<< as being affured of putting an end to it worthy his 
s great heart, though Jupiter himfelf fhould happen to 
* oppofe his efforts.” 

M. Abbé Teraffon (in his differtation on the Iliad) 
endeavours to prove that Longinus has mifreprefented 
the whole context and fenfe of this pafiage of Homer. The 
fact (fays he) is, that Ajax is in a very different Gtuation 
in Homer from that wherein Longinus defcribes him, 
He has not the leaft intention of fighting, he thinks only 
of finding out fome fit perfon to fend to Achilles ; and 
this darknefs hindering him from feeing fuch a one, is 
the occafion of his prayer. Accordingly it appears by 
what follows, that as foon as Jupiter had difperfed the 
cloud, Ajax never falls upon the enemy, but in confe- 
quence of his fe-mer thought orders Menelaus to look 
for Antilochus, to difpatch him to Achilles with the news 
of the de2th of his friend. Longinus (continues this 
author) had certainly forgot the place from whence he 
took this thought; and it is not the firft citation from 
Homer which the ancients have quoted wrong. Thus 
Ariftotle attributes to Calypfo the words of Ulyfifes in the 
twelfth book of the Odyffey ; and confounds tozetner 
two paflages, one ¢f the fecond, the other of the fifteenth 
book of ~he Iliad. [Ethic. ad Nicom. l. ii. c. 9- and 
c. 1rr.?- And thus Cicero afcribed to Agamemnon 
a long difci arfe of Ulyifes in the cond Iliad; [De divi- 
natione, ] fi.] and cited as Ajax’s, the fpeech of Hector 
in the fv.nth. [See Aul. Gellius, l. xv. c. 6.] One has 
no to wonder at this, nce the ancicnts having 


VoL. Iv. N 


l. 111- 
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Forth burſt the fun with all-enlight’ning ray; 735 
‘The blaze of armour flafh’d againft the day. 

. Now, now, Atrides! caft around thy fight, 

H yet Antilochus furvives the fight, 


Homer almocft by heart, were for that very reafon the 
more fubjecét to miftake in citing him by memory. 

To this I think one may anfwer, that granting it was 
partly the occafion of Ajax’s prayer to obtain light, in 
order to fend to Achilles, (which he afterwards does) yet 
the thought which Longinus attributes to him, is very 
confiftent with it ; and the lait line expreffes nothing elfe 
but an heroick defire rather to die in the light, than ef- 
cape with fafety in the darknefs. 


—7 
"Ey JÈ ae: mai GAssoov, Evrel VÚ TOL evaderv etwe, 


But indeed the whole fpeech is only meant to paint the 
concern and dilftrefs of a brave general; the thought of 
fending a meffenger is only a refult from that concern and 
diftreis, and fo but a finall circumiftance, which cannot be 
íaid to occafion the prayer. 
Monf. Boileau has tranflated this pafiage in tyro lines.; 
s Grand Dieu ! chaffe la nuit qui nous couvre les yeux, 
‘© Et combats contre nous ala clarté des cieux.” 


find Mir. la Motte yet better in one, 
< Grand Dieu! rends nous le jour, & combats contre nous !°” 


But both thefe (as Dacier very juftly obferves) are con- 

trary to Homer’s fenfe. He is far frce-.reprefenting Ajax 

of fuch a daring impiety, as to bid Jupiter combat againit 

bim ; but only makes him afk forlight, thu“ if it be his 

will the Greeks fhall perifh, the; may pe. f in open. 
day. Kel casscor (ays he) that is, abandon us, vith- 
draw from us your afifiance; for thole who ar. -teferted 

by Jove muft perifh infallibly. “This decorum o? 
cought to have been preferved. 





femer 
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Let him to great Achilles’ ear convey 
T re fatal news——-Atrides haftes away. 740 
So‘turns the lion from the nightly fold, 
Tho’ high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall’d by herdfmen, and long vex’d by hounds, 
Stiff with fatigue, and_fretted fore with wounds ; 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 
And the red terrours of the blazing brands: 7406 
?Till late, reluétant, at the dawn of day 
Sour he departs, and quits th’ untaited prey. 
So mov’d Atrides from his dang’rous place 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace;. 750 
The foe, he fear’d, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admonifh’d, much adjur’d his train. 
Oh guard thefe relicks to your charge confign’d, 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind ; 
How {fkili’d he was in each obtiging art ; FES 
The mildeft mgnners, and the gentleft heart: 
Hie was, alas! but fate ciecreed his end ; 
In death a hero, asin life a friend! 


V. 756. The miliefi manners, andthe geniisfi heart.) This 
is a fine elogium of Patroclus: Homer dweils upon it on 
purpofe, leit Achiiles’s charaéter fhouid be nuitcrzkei 5; and 
fhews by the praifts he beftows here upon gocdnet, that 
Achilles character is mot commendxavic fer morality. 
fxchilles’s .fianners, entirely oppofite to theie cf Patre :lus, 
are not aorally good; they are only poetically fo, that is 
to fay, hey are well marked; and cdifccver bcfore-land 
wher ,olutions that hero will take : as hath been at harge 
&.p. acdupon Ariitotle’s Poeticks. Dacier, 

IN z 
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So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all fides fent his piercing view. 766 
As the bold bird, endu’d with fharpeft eye 
Of all that wing the mid aérial fky, 

‘The facred eagle, from his walks above 

Looks down, and fees the diftant thicket move ; 
‘Then ftoops, and foufing on the quiv’ring hare, 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 766 
Not with lefs quicknefs, his exerted fight 

Pats’d this, and that way, thro’ the ranks of fight : 

* Lill on the left the chief he fought, he found ; 
Chearing his men, and fpreading deaths around. 770 
To him the king. Belov’d of Jove! draw near, 

For fadder tidings never touch’d thy ear, 

Thy eyes have witnefs’d, what a fatal turn! 

How Ilion triumphs, and th’ Achaians mourn ; 

This is not all: Patroclus, on the fhore 775 
Now pale and dead, fhall fuccour Greece no nore. 
Fly to the fleet, this inítant fly, and tell 

The fad Achilles, how his low’d-one fell: 

He too may hafte the naked corpfe to gain ; 

‘The arms are He€tor’s, who defpoil’d the flain. 780 

‘The youthful warriour heard with filent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to'=ow ; 











2731. The youthful warriour heard with Muat woe.) 
Homer ever reprefents an excefs of rief by a ce :p hor- 
rour, filence, weeping, and not enquiring into tł = man- 
mer of the friends death; nor could Antilochu. zave 
expreffledi his forrow in any manner fo moving as fi' 
hiflathius. 
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Big with the mighty grief, he {trove to fay 

What forrow dictates, but no word found way. 

To trave Laodocus his arms he flung, 785 
Who near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along ; 
Then ran, the mournful mefiage to impart, 

With tear-full eyes, and with dejeéted heart. 

Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaus ftands, 
(Tho’ fore diftre{t) to aid the Pylian bands ; 790 
But bids bold Thrafymede thofe troops fuftain ; 
Himfelf returns to his Patroclus flain. 

Gone is Antilochus (the hero faid} 

But hope not, warriours, for Achilles’ aid: 

‘Tho’ fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 
Unarm’d, he fights not with the ‘Trojan foe. 

"Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 

*Tis our own vigour muit the dead regain 5 

And fa'e ourfelves, while with impetuous hate 
Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 800 














v. 785. Po brave Laodocus his arms he flung.) Antilo- 
ehus leaves his armour, not only that he might make the 
more hafte, but (as the ancients conjecture) that he might 
not be thought to be abfent by the enemies ; and that 
feeing his armour on fome other perfon, they might think 
him fill in the fight. Exuffathius. 

Ve 794- But hope not, warrisurs, for Achilles’ aid: 

Unarrz d. 1 
“This is a ingenious way of making the valour of Achil- 
les appea the greater; who, though without arms, goes 


forth .r the next book, contrary to the expectation of 
Ai- 1 Menelaus. Dacier. 


N 3 
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"Iis well (faid Ajax) be it then thy care 
With Merion’s aid, the weighty corfe to rear - 
Myfelf, and my bold brother will fuftain 
‘The fhock of Hector and his charging train : 
INor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide ; 205 
What Troy can dare, we have already try’d,j - 
Have try’d it, and have ftood. ‘The hero faid. 
High from the ground the warriours heave the dead. 
A gen’ral clamour riſes at the fight: 
Loud fhout the Trojans, and renew the fight. S810 
Not fiercer rufh along the gloomy wood, 
With rage infatiate and with thirft of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar ; 
But if the favage turns his glaring eye, 815 
They howl aloof, and round the foreít fiy. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pc ar, 
Wave their thick falchions, and their jav’lir.s fhow’r. 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they yieid, 
All pale they tremble, and forfake the field. 820 

While thus aloft the hero’s corfe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the ftorm of war; 
Confufion, tumult, horrour, o’er the throng 
Of men, fteeds, chariots, urg’d zhe rout along: 
Lefs fierce the winds with rifing flames con- 

{pire, 825 

To whelm fome city under waves of fire 


v. 825, &c.] The heap of images whic; w mer 
throws together at the end of this book, mak€s ne fartn 
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Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 
Nb-v crack the blazing temples of the Gods ; 

The i:umbling torrent thro’ the ruin rolls, 829 
And fheets of fmoke mount heavy to the poles. 
The heroes fweat beneath their lidnour’d load : 

As when two mules, along the rugged road, 
From the fteep mountain with exerted ftrength 
Drag fome vaft beam, or mafts unweildly length ; 
Iniv they groan, big drops of fweat diftill, 835 
Th’ enormous timber lumb’ring down the hill: 

So thefe Behind, the bulk of Ajax ftands, 
And breaks the torrent of the rufhing bands. 





aétion appear with a very beautiful variety. The de- 
{cription of the burning of a city is fhort, but very lively- 
That of Ajax alone bringing up the rear-guard, and 
fhielding thofe that bore the body of Patroclus from the 
whole T. ojan hoft, gives a prodigious idea of Ajax, and 
as Home: has often hinted, makes him juft fecond to 
rsthiiles.'. The image of the beam paints the great íta- 
ture of Pat.sclus : that of the hill dividing the ftream is 
noble and natural. 

He compares the Ajaces to a boar, for their fiercenefs 
and boldnefs; to a long bank that keeps off the courfe 
of the waters, for their ftanding firm and immoveable 
in the battle: thofe that carry the dead body, to mules 
dragging a vaft beam through rugged paths for their la- | 
borioufnefS : the body carried, to a beam, for being 
heavy and inanimate: the Trojans to dogs, for their 
boldnefs “© and to watcter, for their agility and moving 
backwarc ; and forwards : the Greeks to a fiight of ftar- 
lings > »°. jays, for their timoroufels and fwiftnefs. Ex- 
fight 

N 4 
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Thus when a river fwell’d with fudden rains 
Spreads his broad waters o’er the level plains, 840 
Some interpofing hill the ftream divides, 

And breaks its force, and turns the winding tide¢s. 
Still clofe they follow, clofe the rear engage ; 
Æneas ftorms, and Hector foams with rage: 

W hile Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 
Wedg’d in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That fhriek inceflant while the falcon, hung 

High on pois’d pinions, threats their callow young- 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild terrour, and the mingled cry: 850 
Within, without the trench, and all the way; 
Strow’d in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay s 
Such horrour Jove impreft! yet ftill proceeds 

The work of death, and ftill the battie bleeds. 
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A R G U MEN T. 


The grief of Achilles, and new armour made him 
by Vulcan. 


THE mews of the death of Patroclus, is brought to Ackilles 
by Antilochus. Thetis hearing his lamentations, comes with 
all her fea-nymphs to comfort him. The {peeches of the mo- 
ther and fon on this occafion. Tris appears to Achilles by 
the command of Juno, and orders him to fhew himfelf at 
the head of the intrexchments. The fight of him turns the 
fortune of the day, and the body of Patroclus is cavrit d off 
by the Greeks. The Trojans call a council, where © -or 
and Polydamas difagree in their opinions ; but the Calas.ce of 
the former prevails, to remain encamped in the fielct- the 
grief of Achilles over the body of Patroclus. 

Thetis goes to the palace of Vulcan to abtain new arms 
jor ker fon. The defcription of the ewvonderful works of 
Vulcan; and laftly, that noble one of the feield of Achilles. 

The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the 
night enfuing, take up this book. The fcene is at Achilles's 
tent on the fea-fbore, from whence it changes to the patace 
of Vulcan. 








OF THE 





a Us like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it riles, now it finks by turns. 
Wleanwhile, where Hellefpont’s broad waters flow, 
Stood Neftor’s fon, the meffenger of woe: 

There fat Achilles, fhaded by his fails, 

On acted yards extended to the gales ; 

Pen tve he.fat; for all that fate defign’d 
Rofein fad profpe&t to his boding mind. 





vw. y. Thus like the rage of fire, &c.]) This phrafe is 
ufual in our author, to fignify a fherp battle tought with 
heat and fury on both parts; iuch an engagement like a 


flame, preying upon ail fides, and dying the fooner, the 
fiercer it burns. Exffathius. 


vw. 6. On heifted yards.) The epithet 7:3:xza:ic:¢da2v in this 
place has a more than ordinary fi: iification. 
that the fati-yards were hoitted ..:, and Achilles’s fhips 
on th: point to fet fail. This Mevs that it was purely in 
compiiance to his friend that he permitted him to tuccour 
the Greecks ; he meant to leave them as toon 23 t'atroclus 
returned ; he ftill remembered what he told the embafla- 


It implies 
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‘Thus to his foul he faid. Ah! what conftrains 
The Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plains? 
Is this the day, which Heav’n fo long ago 1 
Ordain’d, to fink me with the weight of woe ? 
(So ‘Thetis warn’d) when by a Trojan hand 

Ihe braveit of the Myrmidonian band 

Should lofe the light ? Fulfill’d is that decree; 15 
Fall’n is the warriour, and Patroclus he! 


dors in the ninth book, v. 360 of the original. To-mor- 
row you fkall fee my fleet fail. Accordingly this is the day 
appointed, and he is fixed to his reiolution : this cir- 
cumftance wonderfully ftrengthens his implacable cha- 
racter. 


v. 7. Penfive he fat.] Homer in this artful manner 
prepares Achilles for the fatal meflage, and gives bim 
thefe forebodings of his misfortunes, that they might be 
no leís than he expećted. 

His exprefiions are fuitable to his concern, dMi deli- 
vered confufedly. ‘* I bad him (fays he) after h had 
«c faved the fhips, and repulfed the Trojans, t@ return 
“© back, and not engage himfelf too far.“ H,Te he 
breaks off, when he fhould have added ; ‘* But he was fo 
«< unfortunate as to forget my advice.” As he is reafon- 
ing with himfelf, Antilochus comes in, which makes hina 
leave the fenfe imperfect. FEuffathius. 


we 15. —— — — Fulfill ad is that decree ; 
Slain is the warriour, and Patrockh. ne!) 


It may be objected, that Achilles feems to contradict 
what hed been faid in the foregoing book, that Thetis 
concealed from her fon the death of Patroclus in her 
prediction. Whereas here he fays, that fhe had foretold 
he fhould lofe the braveft of the Theffalians. ‘There is 
mothing in this but what is natural and common among 
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In vain I charg’d him foon to quit the plain, 

Aad warn’d to fhun He€torean force in vain! 
“hus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 

And tells the melancholy tale with tears. 20 

Sad tidings, fon of Peleus ! thou muft hear ; 

And wretched I, th’ unwilling meffenger ! 

Dead is Patroclus ! For his corfe they fight + 

Elis naked corfe ; his arms are Heé€tor’s right. 








mankind : and it is till more agreeable==mthe hafty and 
anconfiderate temper of Achilles, not to Have made that 
reflection till it was too late. Prophecies are only marks 
of divine prefcience, not warnings to prevent human 
misfortunes ; for if they were, they muft hinder theic 
own accomplifhment. 


v. 2r. Sad tidings, fon of Peleus 1] ‘This fpeech of An- 
tHochu; gught to ferve as a model for the brevity with 
which dreadful a piece of news ought to be delivered ; 
for in tgp verfes it comprehends the whole affair of th, 
death o% Patroclus, the perfon that killed him, the con _ 
teft for his body, and his arms in the pofieflion of his 
enemy. Befides, it fhould be obferved that grief has fo 
crouded his words, that in thefe two werfes he leaves the 
verb augqiudyorrar, they fight, without its nominative, the 
Greeks or Trojans. Homer obferves this brevity upon all 
the like occafions. The Greek tragick poets have not 
atwayo imitated this difcretion. In great diftreffes there 
is nothing more ridiculous than a meffenger who begins 
along ftory with pathetick defcriptions; he fpeaks with- 
out being heard ; for the perfon to whom he addrefies 
himfelf has no time to attend him : the firft word, which 
difcovers to him his misfortune, has made him deaf to 


all the reft. Euffathius. 
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A fudden horrour fhot thro’ all the chief, 25 
And wrapt his fenfes in the cloud of grief ; 


v.25. A fudaen korrour, &c.} A modern French writer 
has drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and Virgil, 
in relation to the deaths of Patroclus and of Pallas. The 
latter is killed by Turnus, as the former by Heétor 3; 
Turnus triumphs in the fpoils of the one, as Heétor is 
clad in the aris of the other; /Eneas revenges the death 
of Pallas by that of Turnus, as Achilles the death of 
Patroclus by that of Hector. The grief of Achilles in 
Homer, on themmrore of Patroclus, is much greater than 
that of 7Eneas in Virgil for the fake of Pallas. Achil- 
les gives himfelf up to defpair, with a weaknefs which 
Plato could not pardon in him, and which can only be 
excufed on account of the long and clofe friendfhip be- 
tween them: that of Æneas is more difcreet, and f2em3a 
more worthy of a hero. It was not pofiible that Æneas 
could be fo deeply interefted for ary man, as Achilles 
was interefted for Patroclus : for Virgil had nd célour to 
kill Afcanius, who was little more than a child’) befides 
that, his hero’s intereft in the war of ItalyeWas creat 
enough of itfelf, not to need to be animated by fo touch- 
ing a concern as the fear of lofine his ion. On the other 
hand, Achilles having but very little perfonal concern in 
the war of Troy (as he had told Asamemnon in the be. 
ginning of the poem) and krowing, befides. that he 
was to perifh there ; required fome very prefing motive 
to engage him to perfiit in it, after fuch Aifsuits and in- 
fults as he had received. It was this which made “it we 
ceffary for thefe two great poets to treat a fubject fo much 
$n irs own nature alike, ina s:.anner fo differcnt. But as 
Virgil found it admirabis in Homer, he was wiliing to 
approach it, as near as the ceconomy of his work would 
permit. 
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Cait on the ground, with furious hands he {pread 

“the {corching afhes o’er his graceful head ; 

His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

"Thefe he deforms with duft, and thefe he tears : ze 

Om the hard foil his groaning breaft he threw, 

And roll’d and grovel’d, as to carth he grew. 

The virgin captives, with diforder’d charms, 

(Won by his own, or by Patroclus’ arms) 

Rufh’d from the tents with cries ; and gath’ring 
round, 35 

Beat their white breafts, and fainted on the ground: 

While Neftor’s fon fuftains a manlier part, 

And mourns the warriour with a warriour’s heart ; 








v. 27. Cafi on the ground, &c.] ‘This is a fine picture 
of the grief of Achilles. We fee on the one hand, the 
wofture Iin which the hero receives the news of his friend's 
death ; he falls upon the ground, he rends his hair, he 
fnatckegthe afhes and caits them on his head, according 
to the -nanner’of thofe timnes ; (but what much enlivens 
it in this place, is his fprinkling embers, inftead of afhes, 
in the violence of his paffion.) On the other fide, the 
@aptivés are running from their tents, ranging themfelves 
about him, and anfwering to his groans: befide him 
ftands Antilochus, fetching deep fighs, and hanging on 
the arms. of the hero, for fear his defpatrr and rage 
fhould caufe {Ofne defperate attempt upon his own life- : 
there is no painter but will be touched with this image. 


v. 33. The wirgth captives] The captive maids la- 
mented either in pity for their lord, or in gratitude to 
the memory of Patroclus, who was remarkable for his 
goodnefs and affability ; or under thefe pretences mourned 
for their own misfortunes and flavery. Exuffathixus. 
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Hangs on his arms, amidft his frantick woe, 
And oft prevents the meditated blow. 

Far in the deep abyffes of the main, 
With hoary Nereus, and the wat’ry train, 
The Mother Goddefs from her cryftal throne 


49 


Heard his loud cries, and anfwer’d groan for groan- 


The circling Nereids with their miftrefs weep, 


And all the fea-green fifters of the deep. 
Thalia, Glauce, (ev’ry watry name) 
Nefæa mild, and filver Spio came: 
Cymothoë and Cymodoce were nigh, 
And the blue languifh of foft Alia’s eye. 
Their locks Aćtæa and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 
Thoa, Pherufa, Doto, Melita ; 

Agave gentle, and Amphithoë gay : 
Next Callianira, Callianaffa fhow 

Their fifter looks ;s Dexamene the flow, 
And fwirt Dynamene, now cut the tides 
æra now the verdant wave divides : 
Nemertes with Apfeucdies lifts the head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed ; 
dhele Orythia, Clymene, attend, 

Niera, Amphinome, the train extend. 
And black Janira; and Janaffa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber heir. 

All thete, and all that decp in ocean held 





‘heir facred feats, the glimim’ring grotto fill’d; 


Each beat her iv’ry breaft with filent woe, 
“Till Thetis’ forrows thus began to flow. 


45 
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Hear me, and judge, ye Sifters of the main ! 
ow juft a caufe has Thetis to complain? 79 
How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate ! 
Hov: more than wretched in th’ immortal ftate I 
Sprang from my bed a god-like hero came, 

The braveft far that ever bore the name ; 

Like fome fair olive, by my careful hand 75 
He grew, he flourifh’d, and adorn’d the land : 

To Troy I fent him ; but the Fates ordain 

He never, never muft return again. 

So fhort a {pace the light of heav’n to view, 

So fhort alas! and fli’d with anguith too. So 
Hear how his forrows echo thro’ the fhore ! 

I cannot eafe them, but I muft deplore ; 

I go at leaft to bear a tender part, 

And mourn my lovw’d-one with a mother’s heart. 

She faid, and left the caverns of the main, 85s 
All bath’d in tears; the melancholy train 
Attend her way. Wide-opening part the tides, 
Whale the long pomp the filver wave divides. 
Approaching now, they touch’d the Trojan land ; 
Then, ,two by two, afcended up the ftrand. G9 









V. 75. Béhka, ee fair ‘olive, by my careful hand.) This 

paflage, where the mother compares her fon to a tern- 
der pil nt, r- fed and preferved with care ; has a moft 
remark ore refemblcfce to that in the Pfalms, TAy chil- 


dren ikke branches ef olive-trees round thy table. Pial 
CEXVii. 





VoL. IV. © 
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Th’ immortal Mother, ftanding clofe befide 

Hier mournful offspring, to his fighs reply’d ; 
Along the coaft their mingled clamours ran, 

And thus the filver-footed Dame began. 9% 

Why mourns my ton? thy late preferr’d requeft 
The God has granted, and the Greeks diftreft : 
Why mourns my fon? thy anguifh let me fhare, 
Reveal the caufe, and truft a parent’s care. 

He, deeply groaning—To this curelefs grief 
Not e’en the Thund’rer’s favour brings relief. 100 
Patroclus—Ah !—fay, Goddefs can I boaft 
A pleafure now ?. revenge itfelf is loft ; 

Patroclus, lov’d of all my martial train, 

Beyond mankind, beyond myfelf, is flain! 104 
Loft are thofe arms the Gods themfelves beftow’d 
On Peleus ; Heétor bears the glorious load. 





V. 100, 125. The two fpeeches of Achilles w Thetis-] It 
is not poffible to imagine more lively and beautiful frokss 
of nature and paffion, than thofe which our author 
afcribes to Achilles throughout thefe admirable fpeeches. 
They contain all, that the trueft friend, the moit tender 
fon, and the moit generous hero, could think or exprefs 
in this delicate and affecting circumftance. He {news hits 
excefs of love to his mother, by wifhing he h d never 
been born or known to the world, rather than se fhould 
mave endured fo many fufferiitrgs on his account: ae fhews 
no lefs love for his friend, in re.olving 2 reve 1ge- his 
death upon Heétor, though his ow! would 1..... diately 
follow. We fee him here ready to mect his fate for. the 
fake of his friend, and in the Odyfley we find him wim- 
ing to live again, only to maintain his father’s homs ur 
azainit his enemics. “Thus he values neither life nor 
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Curs’d be that day, when all the Pow’rs above 
#hy charms fubmitted to a mortal love : 

Oh had’ft thou ftill, a fifter of the main, 

Purfivd the pleafures of the wat’ry reign ; IIO 
wind happier Peleus, lefs ambitious, led 

A. mortal beauty to his equal bed! 

E’er the fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 

Had caus’d fuch forrows paft, and woes to come. 
For foon alas ! that wretched offspring flain, 115 
New woes, new forrows fhall create again. 

*Tis not in Fate th’ alternate now to give ; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 

Let me revenge it on proud Heéctor’s heart, 

Let his laft fpirit fmoke upon my dart ; 120 
On thefe conditions will I breathe: till then, 

I blufh to walk among the race of men. 


death, but as .hey conduce to the good of his friend and 
parents, or the encreafe of his glory. * 

After having calmly confidered the prefent ſtate of his 
LÆA ae deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and 
comfaiis himielf under it, by a reflection on thofe great 
men, wFom neither their illufirious actions, nor their af- 
finity to heaven, could fave from the general doom. A 
thought ‘ery natural to him, whofe bufinefs it was in 
peace to ag tbeir praises, and in war to imitate their 
actions. Achilles, hke æ mman paffionate of glory, takes 
mone b` c the ’ ñelt movlels 3 he thinks of Hercules, who 
was ths vc. of Jupite , and who had filled the univerfe 
with the noife of his inmortal aétions: thefe are the 
fentiments of areal hero. Exuflathias. 


O 2 
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A. flood of tears, at this, the Goddefs fhed, 
Ah then, I fee thee dying, fee thee dead ! 
When Hector falls, thou dy’ft,—Let Hector die, 
And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 12t 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain ! 

He fell, and falling, wifh’d my aid in vain. 

Ah then, fince from this miferable day 

i caft all hope of my return away; I 30 
Since unreveng’d, a hundred ghofts demand 

‘The fate of He€tor from Achilles’ hand ; 

‘Since here, for brutal courage far renown’d, 

I live an idle burden to the ground, 

(Others in council fam’d for nobler fkill, 135 
More ufeful to pteferve, than I to kill) - 

Let me—But oh! ye gracious Pow’rs above! 
Wrath and revenge from men and Gods remove : 





v. 137- Let me—Eut of ! ye gracious pow rs, &c.] Achil- 
Yes’s words are thefe : ** Now fince I am mever to return 
«< home, and fince I lie here an ufelefs perfon, lofing my 
e beft friend, and expofing the Greeks to fo many dan 
gers by my own folly ; I whiro am fuperiourto*= m all 
in battle’—Here he breaks off, and fays—‘* IAay con- 
tention perifh everlaftingly, &c."* Achilles lı aves the 
fentence thus fufpended, either becaufe in his F at he had 
forgot what he was fpeaking of, or becasf h. did not 
know how to end it ; for he fior'd have faid, € Since [I 
t have done all this, I will perifh-o rever2: hin :* No- 
thing can be finer than this fudasn execratio.. `gainft 
difcord and revenge, which breaks from the hero m the 
deep fenfe of the miferies thofe paffions had occafioned. 

Achilles could not be ignorant that he was fuperiouF 1o 
others in battle ; and it was therefore no fault in him to 
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Far, far too dear to evry mortal breaft, 

Sweet to the foul, as honey to the tafte ; 140 
Gath’ring like vapours of a noxious kind 

"ror: fiery blood, and dark’ning all the mind. 
Mer Agamemnon urg’d to deadly hate ; 

"Tis paft—I quell it; I refign to fate. 

Yes—lI will meet the murd’rer of my friend; 145 
fOr (if the Gods ordain it) meet my end. 

‘The ftroke of fate the braveft cannot fhun ; 

The great Alcides, Jove’s unequall’d fon, 

To Juno’s hate at length refign’d his breath, 

And funk the victim of all-conq’ring death. I go 
So fhall Achilles fall! ftretch’d pale and dead, 

No more the Grecian hope, or Trojan dread ! 

Let me, this inftant, rufh into the fields, 

And reap what glory life’s fhort harveft yields. 
Shall I not force fome widow’d dame to tear r55 
With frantick hands her long difhevell’d hair ? 












fay fo. But ne is fo ingenuous as to give himfelf no far- 
ther commendation than what he undoubtedly merited ; 
confefff ig at the fame time, that many exceeded him in 
fpeakir z: unlefs one may take this as faid in contempt of 
oratory ` not unlike that of Virgil, 


=rsabunt ca‘*iffas melius—«c. 


v. y ,3- L- me, thi enfiant.] I fhall have time enough 
for ir_ _..0us reft v aen I am in the grave, but now I 
murt act like a living hero: I fhall indeed lic down in 
death, but at the fame time rife higher in glory. Efa- 


O 3 
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Shall I not force her breaft to heave wrth fighs, 
And the foft tears to trickle from her eyes ? 
Yes, I fhall give the fair thofe mournful charms- 
In vain, you hold me — Hence! my arms,-: my 
| arms ! 160 
Soon fhall the fanguine torrent fpread fo wide, 
That all fhall know, Achilles fwells the tide. 
My fon (Ccerulean Thetis made reply, 
To fate fubmitting with a fecret figh) 
The hoft to fuccocur, and thy friends to fave, ` 165 
Is worthy thee ; the duty of the brave. 
But can’ft thou, naked, iffue to the plains? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Infulting Hector bears the fpoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 179 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen’rous ardour ftay ; 
Affur’d, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 


v. 162. That all frail know, Achilles] There is a great 
flrefs on mò and ize. They fhall foon find that. their 
victories have been owing to the lpzg abfence of a hero, 
and that hero Achiiles. Upon which the ancie: cs have 
obferved, that fince Achilles’s anger there paft in reality 
but a few days : to which it may be replied, that o fhort 
a time as this might well feem long to Agb: 2s, who 
thought all unaétive hours 1 “us and infupp <table ; 
and if the poet himfeif has faid t. at Ach les w. long 
abfenB he had not faid it becaufe a ; “eat man, *-- 2 had 
pait, but becaufe fo great a variety of-incidents had wap. 
pened in that time. £ufathius. 


v. 171. —— This promife of Thetis to prefent her Tor 
with a fuit of armour, was the moft- artful method of 
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Charg’d with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
W aàlcanian arms, the labour of a God. 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, 175 
he “Goddefs thus difmifs’d her azure train. 
Yu fitter Nereids! to your deeps defcend ; 
Hafte, and our father’s facred feat attend ; 
I go to find the architect divine, 
Where vaft Olympus’ ftarry fummits fhine: 150 
So tell our hoary fire—This charge fhe gave: 
The fea-green fifters plunge beneath the wave: 
‘Thetis once more afcends the bleft abodes, 
And treads the brazen threfhold of the Gods. 
And now the Greeks, from furious He€tor’s force, 
Urge to broad Hellefpont their headlong courfc : 186 
Nor yet their chiefs Patroclus’ body bore 
Safe thro’ the tempeſt to the tented fhore. 
'i he horfe, the foot, with equal fury join’d, 
Pour’d on the rear, and thunder’d clofe behind ; 190 
And like a flame thro’ fields of ripen’d corn, 
The rage of Hector o’er the ranks was borne. 
Thrr the flain hero by the foot he drew ; 
Thrice .o the fkies the ‘Trojan clamours flew : 
As oft h’ Ajaces his affault fuftain ; 19s 
But che ‘’a he turns ; repuls’d, attacks again. 





hinder ag hi- “from p` cting immediately in practice his 
refolv:. a of fighti> z, which according to his violent 
mariners, he muft have done: therefore the interpofition 
of Thetis here was abfolutcly necefflary 5; it was digrnus 
w HOAUS. 

O 4 
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With fiercer fhouts his ling’ring troops he fires, | 

Nor yields a ftep, nor from his poít retires 5 

So watchful fhepherds ftrive to force, in vain, 

The hungry lion from a carcafe flain. 20. 

Ev’n yet Patroclus had he borne away; 

And all the glories of th’ extended day : 

Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 

Secret, difpatch’d her trufty meffenger. 

The various Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow, 205 

Shot in a whirlwind to the thore below ; 

To great Achilles at his fhips fhe came, 

And thus began the many-colour’d dame, 

Rife, fon of Peleus! rife divinely brave! 

Amit the combat, and Patroclus fave : 21a 

For him the flaughter to the fleet they fpread, 

And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 

‘To drag him back to Troy the foe contends : 

Wor with his death the rage of Heétor ends: 

A prey to dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, 215 

And marks the place to fix his head on high. 

Rife, and prevent (if yet you think of fame 

Thy friend’s difgrace, thy own eternal íha:`ʻece! 
Who fends thee, Goddefs! from th’ etheri 1 fkies? 

Achilles thus. And Iris thu. replies. 





220 


v..219. Who fends thee, Goddefs, &c.] a. Sill- isa- 
mazed, that a moment after the G sddefs, his snc “her, 
had forbid him fighting, he fhould receive a contrary or- 


der from the Gods: therefore he afks what God fens 
her? Dacier. 
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I come, Pelides! from the Queen of Jove, 

ff" immortal Emprefs of the realms above ; 
'Tnknown to him who fits remote on high, 

L nknown to all the fynod of the fíky. 224 
Thou cem’f{t in vain, he cries (with fury warm’d) 
Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm’d 2 
Unwilling as Iam, of force If ftay, 

"Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield; 

Except the mighty Telamonian fhield ? 230 





v. 226. Arms I kave none.J} It is here objeéted azgainit 
Homer, that fince Patroclus took Achilles's armour, 
Achilles could not want arms fince he had thofe of Pa- 
troclus ; but (befides that Patroclus might have given 
his armour to his fquire Automedon, the better to de- 
ceive the Trojans by making them take Automedon for 

‘troclus, as they took Patroclus for Achilles) this ob- 
jeétion may be very folidly anfwered by faying that Ho- 
mer has prevented it, fince he made Achilles’s armour 
fit Patroclus’s body not without a miracle, which the 
Gods wrought in his favour. Furthermore it does not 
follow, that becaufe the armour of a large man fits one 
that is P 1aller, the armour of a little man fhould fit one 
that is 1 rger. Euftathius. 


v. 230. Except the mighty Telamonian fbielt.] Achilles 
feems nc ` to have been « © & large a ftature as Ajax: yet 
his fhie! . it is “kely m` „nt be fit enough for him, becaufe 
his gre * ft-_ngth wa: fufficient to wield it. This paf- 
R ge. a nink, might have been made ufe of by the de- 
fenders of the fhield of Achilles againít the criticks, to 
fhew that Homer intended the buckler of his hero for a 
very large one: and one would think he put it into thie 
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That, in my friend’s defence, has Ajax {pread, 

While his ftrong lance around him heaps the dead : 

The gallant chief defends Mencetius’ fon, 

And does, what his Achilles’ fhould have done. 
Thy want of arms (faid Iris) well we know, 235 

But tho’ unarm’d, yet clad in terrours, go! 

Let but Achilles o'er yon’ trench appear ; 

Proud Troy fhall tremble, and conient to fear: 


place, juft a little before the defcription of that fhield, on 
purpofe to obviate that objection. 


v. 236. But tho unarm`d.j - A hero fo violent and fo 
outrageous 2s Achilles, and who had but juft loft the man 
he loved beft in the world, is not likely to refufe fhewing 
bimfelf to the enemy, for the fingle reafon of having no 
armour. Grief and defpair in a great foul are not fo 
prudent and referved ; but then on the other fide, he is 
not to throw himfelf into the midit of fo many eutrra- 
armed and flufhed with viétory. Homer gets out of this 
nice circumftance with great dexterity, and gives to 
Achilles's charatter every thing he ough® to give to it, 
without offending either againft reafon or probability. 
He judicioufly feigns, that Juno fent this order to Atnii=— 
les, for Juno is the goddefs of royalty, who has *’.. care 
of princes and kings; and who infpires them vith thé 
fenfe of what they owe to their dignity and c aracter. 
Dacier. 

v. 237- Let but Achilles oer , trench appear.. There 
canrpt be a greater inftance, how ‘onftant -- Hon ¢r car- 
ried his whole defign in his head, .3 well as w». ~ what 
admirable art he raifes one great idea upon anothe:i, to 
the higheft fublime, than this paffage of Achilles’s ap- 
pearance to the army, and the preparations by whit? 
are led to it. Inthe thirteenth book, when the Trojans 
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Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye, 

Shall take new courage, and difdain to fly- 240 
She fpoke, and paft in air. ‘The hero rofe; 

Hier Ægis, Pallas o’er his fhoulder throws ; 

Around his brows a golden cloud fhe fpread ; 

A ftream of glory flam’d above his head. 

As when from fome beleaguer’d town arife 245 

The fmokes, high-curling to the fhaded fkies 5 

(Seen from fome ifland, o’er the main afar, 

When men diftreft hang out the fign of war) 





have the victory, they check their purfuit of it with the 
thought that Achilles /ees them: in the fixteenth, they 
are put into the utmoft confternation at the fight of his 
armour and chariot: in the feventeenth, Menelaus and 
Ajax are in defpair, on the confideration that Achilles 
— fuccour them for want of armour: in the prefent 

“i, Beyond all expeétation he does but thew himfelf 
ae and the very fight of him gives the victory to 
Greece! How extremely noble is this gradation ! 


v. 246. The jfi oackes, high-curling.) For fires in the day 
appear nothing but fmoke, and in the night flames are 
vinibla becaufe of the darknefs. And thus it is faid in 
Exodus, - That God led his people in the day with a pil- 
lar. of fr nke, and in the night with a pillar of fire. 
Per diem .> columna nubis, & per noem in colurnna ignis, 
Dacier. 


V. 247. Seer from Jome sna] Homer makes choice of 
a town p lacee in an ifl- id, becaufe fuch a place being be- 
ered “72. no other rn :ans of making its diftrefs known 
thari by fignals of fire ; whereas a town upon the conti- 
nent has other means to make known to its neighbours 
ee neceffity it is in, Daecier. , 
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Soon as the fun in ocean hides his rays, 249 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze ; 
With long-projected beams the feas are bright, 
And Heav’n’s high arch reflects the ruddy light =: 
So from Achilles’ head the fplendours rife, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againft the fkies. 254 
Forth march’d the chief, and diftant from the croud, 
High on the rampart rais’d his voice aloud ; 

With her own fhout Minerva fwells the found ; 
Troy ftarts aftonifh’d, and the fhores rebound. 

As the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far 

With fhrilling clangor founds th’ alarm of war, 260 








v. 259. As the loud trumpets, &c.] I have already ob 
ferved, that when the poet fpeaks as from himfelf, he 
may be allowed to take his comparifons from things 
which were not known before his time. Here be borrew 
the comparifon from the trumpet, as he has elfewk -re 
done from /addle-horfes, though neither ore nor the other 
were ufed in Greece at the time of the Tyojan war. Vir- 
gil was lefs exact in this refpeét ; for he defcribes the 
trumpet as ufed in the facking of Troy: 


e Exoritur clamorque virtum clangorque tub-.um.” 


And celebrates Mifenus as the trumpeter of AE eas. Ex 
as Virgil wrote at a time more remote from the .e heroick 
ages, perhaps this liberty may be excufed ‘ut a poet 
‘may better confine himfelf .- {toms and mar ners, like 
a painter; and it is equally a fa. 't in ei.her of them ta 
afcribe to times ani nations any ‘ing with . .‘ch thev 
were unacquainted. 

One may add an obfervation to this note of M. Dacier, 
that the trumpet’s, not being in ufe at that time, mzke 
very much for Homer's purpofe in this place. The ter- 
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Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
fend the round bulwarks and thick tow’rs reply 5 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear’d : 

F. »íts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard ; 
And back the chariots roll, and courfers bound, 265 
And fteeds and men lic mingled on the ground. 
Aghaft they fee the living lightnings play, 

And turn their cye-balls from the flafhing ray. 
‘Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he rais’d ; 
And thrice they fied, confounded and amaz’d. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg’d, untimely rufh’d 
On their own fpears, by their own chariots crufh’d: 
While fhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcafe of the flain. 

A lofty bier the breathlefs warriour bears : 
Around. his fad companions melt in tears. 
B t chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavaiing forrows o'er the dead, 
Whom late triumphant with his fteeds and car, 
He fent refulgent to the field of war ; 280 
(Onkapoy change !) now fenfelefs, pale, he found,. 
Steetch« ‘forth, and gafh’d with many a gaping 

vound. 
Meant .»«-lunweary’* with his heavw’nly way, 
In ocean’s waves th’ v eiling light of day 








270 





275 











Pes saifed by the vice of this hero, is much the more 
ftrongly imaged by a found that was unufual, and capa- 
ble c£ Ariking more from its very novelty. 
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Quench’d his red orb, at Juno’s high command, 
And from their labours eas’d th’ Achaian band. 286 
The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharnefs’d from the weary car) 

A fudden council cal’d: each chief appear’d 

In hafte, and ftanding; for to fit they fear’d. 290 
T was now no feafon for prolong’d debate ; 

They faw Achilles, and in him their fate. 

Silent they ftood : Polydamas at laft, 

Skill’d to difcern the future by the paít, 

"The fon of Panthus thus exprefs’d his fears ; 295 
(The friend of Hector, and of equal years: 

The felf-fame night to both a being gave, 

One wife in council, one in aétion brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your fentence fpcak ; 
For me, I move, before the morning break, 200 
To raife our camp: too dang’rous here our poit, 
Far from Troy walls, and on a nakedecoait. 

I deem’d not Greece fo dreadful, whele engag’d 

In mutual feuds, her king and hero rag’d 35 

Then, while we hop’d our armies might preva‘!, 
Wee boldly camp’d befide a thoufand fail. 206 
I dread Pelides now: his rage of mind 

Not long continues to the fhores confin’d.~ 

“Nor to the fields, where l. in equal fray 
Coatending nations won and 1. ft the day ; 210 
For Troy, for Troy, fhall hence ‘orth be the ftrife. 
And the hard conteft not for fame, but lifc. 

Hafte then to Ilion, while the fav’ring night’ 
Detains thofe terrours, keeps that arm from fight ; 
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If but the morrow’s fun behold us here, 3I5 
“Phat arm, thofe terrours, we {hall feel, not fear ; 
nd hearts that now difdain, fhall leap with joy, 
It Heav’n permit them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

Nor what I tremble but to think, enfue. 320 
WV hatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reafon can fupply ; 

Let us on countel for our guard depend ; 

The town, her gates and bulwarks fhall defend. 
When morning dawns, our well appointed pow’rs, 
Array’d in arms, fhall line the lofty tow’rs. 326 
Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thoufand circles round the plain, 

* Till his-pent courfers feck the fleet again : 330 
So nay his rage be tir’d, and labour’d down ; 


Ard dogs fhall tear him e’er he fack the town. 


w.-315. If but the rmorrow's fun, &c.]) Polvdamas fays 
in thewarjginal, * If Achilles comes to-morrow iv Ais ar- 
miour.* “here feems to lie an objection againtt this paf- 
fave, for Polydamas knew that Achilles’s armour was 
won by h.étor, he muit alfo know that no other man’s 
armour wos fit him; ! ow then could he know that 
mew arms were made for wi. that very night? Thoſe 
who are refolved to de’_-nd Homer, may anfwer, it was 
hy his {kill in prophec~ ; but to me this feems to be a flip 
of our author's memory, and one of thofe little zads which 
Horace fpeaks of, 
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Return? (faid Hector, fird with ftern difdain) 
What coop whole armies in our walls again? 
Was't not enough, ye valiant warriours fay, s= 
Wine years imprifon’d in thofe tow’rs ye lay ? 
Wide o’er the world was Ilion fam’d of old 
For brafs exhauftlefs, and for mines of gold : 

But while inglorious in her walls we ftay’d,; 
Sunk were her treafures, and her ftores decay’d ; 








v. 333- The jpeech of Heftor.] Hector, in this fevere an- 
fwer to Polydamas, takes up feveral of his words and 
turns them another way. 

Polydamas had faid, gat Y in’ horos (w revyeos Dro pnjcGivias 
cnet adv oighes, “€ To-morrow by break of day let us put 
<< on our arms, and defend the caftles and city walls ;” 
to which Heétor replies, Mew: 3 ir horos Civ rebtxers Swenz Siler 
Navoiv kai praquencty ifeigoeer fòr "Agna, ** To-morrow by break 
« of day let us put on our arms, not to defend ourfe) v==. 
< at home, but to fight the Greeks before their ‘wn 
«¢ fhips.”” 

Polydamas, fpeaking of Achilles, hag faid, +# 3” Safer 
alx iSianciy, Efe. $4 If he comes after we are in the waJ/s of 
s our city, it will be the worfe for him, for he may.drive 
«e round the city long enough before he can hr’t us.” 
To which Hector anfwers, If Achilles fhould : ome “Aaler, 
ein’ idiaset, 75 Joosras È paw Epwle @erEyens in wœ Sépeoso, Gir. 

« it will be the worfe for him as you fay, "-ecaufe I'll 

~ec fight him :” af ps» Fypals Gave ip tt, fays Heftes, in reply to 
Polydamas’s faying, % xs But Heéror is not fo far 
gone in paffion or pride, as to forget himfelf ; and ac- 
cordingly in the next lines he m: deftly puts it in doubts 
which of them fhall conquer. £ujathius. 

v. 340. Sunk were her treafures, and her flores decay'd.] 
As well by reafon of the convoys, which were ietceffarily 
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‘The Phrygians now her fcatter’d fpoils enjoy, 341 
fend proud Mzonia wattes the fruits of ‘Troy. 

Great Jove at length my arms to conquett calls, 
And fhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls : 
Dar’ ft thou difpirit whom the Gods incite? 345 
Flies any Trojan ? I fhall ftop his flighr. 
‘lo better counfel then attention lend ; 

Take due refrefhment, and the watch attend. 
If there be one whofe riches coft him care, 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to fhare ; 350 
*Tis better gen’roufly beflow’d on thote, 

Than left the plunder of our country’s foes. 

Soon as the morn the purple orient warms, 

Fierce on yon’ navy will we pour our arms. 

If great Achilles rife.in all his might, i 355 
His be the danger : 1 {hall ftand the fight. 








— 


to e fent for ‘vith ready money ; as by reafon of the 
great allowances which were to be given to the auxiliary 
tre 2Ps, who came from Phrygia and Mszeonia. Heétor’s 
meaning is, that fince all the riches of Troy are exhauf- 
ed, iteis no longer necefiary to fpare themfelves, or fhut 
themfelve up within their walls. Dacer. 


v. 349. -If there be one, &c.] This noble and generous 
propofal is. worthy of Heétor, and at the fame time very 
artful to ingratiate himfel with the foldiers. Euftathius 
farther obferves, thatit i aid with an eye to Polydamas, 
as accufing him of be ag rich, and of not opening *he 
- advice he had given, frf any other reafon than to preferve 
his great wealth ; for riches commonly make men cow- 
ards, and the delre of faving them has often occahoned 
men to give advice very contrary to the publick welfare. 


VoL. IV. P 
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Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, of give; 

And live he glorious, whofoe’er fhall live ! 

Mars is our common lord, alike to all ; 

And oft the victor triumphs, but to fall. 350 
The fhouting hoft in loud applaufes join’d : 

Sa Pallas robb’d the many of their mind ; 

To their own fenfe condemn’d, and left to chufe 

The worít advice, the better to refufe. 

W hile the long Night extends her fable reign, 
Around Patroclus mourn’d the Grecian train. 366 
Stern in fuperiour grief Pelides ftood ; 

‘Thofe flaught’ring arms, fo us’d to bathe in blood, 
Now clafp his clay-cold limbs: then gufhing ftart 
The tears, and fighs burít from his fwelling heart. 
“The lion thus, with dreadful anguifh ftung, 37X 
Roars thro’ the defart, and demands his young 
When the grim favage, to his rifled den 

‘loo late returning, ínuffs the track f men, 

And o'er the vales and g'er the foreft bounds ; 75 
Hiis clam’rous grief the bellowing wood refoun is. 
So grieves Achilles ; and impetuous, vents— _ 

“Lo all his Nlyrmidons, his loud laments. 

In what vain promife, Gods! did I engage, 
When to confole Mencetiu~’ feeble age, ` 380 


v. 379- In avlat wain pror,>.| The lamentation of 
Achilles over the body of Patroclu: is exquifitely touched « 
it is forrow in extreme, but it is the forrow of Achilles. 
It is nobly ufhered in by that fimile of the grief of the 
lion; an idea which is fully anfwered in the favage and 
bloody conclufion of this fpeech. One would think by 
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I vow’d his much-lov’d offspring to reftore, 
Charg’d with rich fpoils, to fair Opuntia’s fhore ? 
But mighty Jove cuts fhort, with juft difdain, 

The long, long views of poor, detigning man! 
Orre fate the warriour and the friend fhall ftrike, 385 
And ‘Troy’s black fands muft drink our blood alike ; 
Mie too, a wretched mother fhall deplore, 

An aged father never fee me more ! 

Yet, my Patroclus! yet a fpace I ftay, 

‘Then fwift purfue thee on the darkfome way. 390 
E’er thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 

Shall He€tor’s head be offer’d to thy fhade ; 

bat, with his arms, fhal] hang before thy r TE 
And twelve the nobleft of the Trojan line, 

Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire; 395 
Their lives effus’d around thy flaming pyre. 

Thè i let me lie ’till then! thus, clofely preft, 

Batt = thy cold face, and fob upon thy breaft! 
‘Wile Trojan captives here thy mourners ftay, 
Wee) all the night, and murmur all the day: 400 
Spoils ef my arms; and thine ; when, wafting wide, 
Our fword, kept time, and conquer’d fide by fide. 


the beginning əf it, that Achilles did not know his fate, 
till after his departure frn Opuntium; and yet how 
does that agree with what is faid of his choice of the fhort 
and active life, rather than the long and inglorious one ? 
Or did he not flatter Bbimfelf fometimes, that his fate 
might be changed ? This may be conjectured from feveral 


other paffuges, and is indeed the moft natural folution, 
Pa 
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He fpoke, and bid the fad attendants round 

Cleanfe the pale corfe, and wafh each honourd 
wound. 

A maffy caldron of ftupendous frame 405 
They brought, and plac’d it o’er the rifing flame: 
‘Then heap the lighted wood; the flame divides 
Beneath the vafe, and climbs around the fides : 
In its wide womb they pour the rufhing ftream ;. 
‘The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 410 
"The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
High on a bed of ftate extended laid, 
And decent cover’d with a linen fhade ; 414 
Laft o’er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 
That done, their forrows and their fighs renew. 
Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His wife and fifter) {poke almighty Jove. 
At kaft thy will prevails: great Peleus’ fon (Ig 
Rifes in arms : fuch grace thy Greeks have won 




















v. 404. Cleanfe the pale corfe, &c.] This cuftom._c wath- 
ing the dead ig continued among the Greeks to this-day 5 
and it is a pious duty performed by the neareft friend or 
relation, to fee it wafhed and anointed witha perfume, 
after which they cover it with “inen exaétly in the m@nner 
here related. | 

=v. 417- Jupiter and Func.) Vicyil has copied the fpeech 
of Jupiter and Juno. Af ego qua,;”:wiim incedo regina, &c.- 
But it is exceeding remarkable, that Homer fhould upon’ 
every occafion make marriage and difcord :x=feparable , 
it is an unaiterable rule with him, to introduce the huf- 
band and wife in a quarrel. 
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Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line? 

What words are thefe (th’ imperial Dame replies, 
While anger flafh’d from her majeftick eyes) 
Suceeaur like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 
And futch fucceis mere human wit attend: 

And fhall not I, the fecond Pow’r above, 

Heav’n’s Queen, and confort of the thund’ring Jove, 
Say, fhall not I, one nation’s fate command, 429 
Wot wreak my vengeance on one guilty land ? 

So they. Meanwhile the filver-footed dame 
Reach’d the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame! 
High-eminent amid the works divine, 

W here Heav’'n’s far-beaming brazen manfions fhine. 
There the lame architect the Goddeis found, 435 
~Obuhbeare in {moke, nis forges flaming round, 

W naile bath’d in fweat from fire to fire he flew ; 

A: d puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 

"I ‘at day no common tafk his labour claim/’d : 

Ful. twenty tripods for his hall he fram’d, 440 


V. a40¢ Full tuventy tripods.) Tripods were veffels fup- 
ported on three fset, with handles on the fides; they 
were of feveral kinds and for fevera! ufes ; fome were con- 
fecrated tq fAcrifices, fome ufedesas tables, fome as feats, 
others hung up s ornaments on walls of houfes or tem- 
ples; thefe of Vulcan have an addition of wheels, which 
was not ufual, whic’ intimates them to be made with 
clock-work. Mo. .-wZacier has commented very well on 
this pall’ sər RF Vulcan (fays he) had made ordinary 
tripods, they had not anfwered the greatnefs, power, and 
fkill of a God. It was therefore neceflary that this work 


P 3 
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That plac’d on living wheels of maffy gold, 
(Wond’rous to tell) inftinét with fpirit roll’d 


fhould be above that of men: to effeét this, the tripods 
were animated, and in this Homer doth not deviate from 
the probability ; for every one is fully perfuaded řčhħat a 
God can do things more difficult than thefe, and that all 
matter will obey him. What has not been faid of the fta- 
tues of Dzedalus? Plato writes, that they walked alone, 
and if they had not taken care to tie them, they would 
have got loofe, and rufh from their mafter. If a writer 
an profe can fpeak hyperbolically of a man, may not Ho- 
mer do it much more of a God? Nay, this circumftance 
with which Homer has embellifhed his poem, would have 
had nothing too furprifing though thefe tripods had been 
made by a man ; for what may not be done in clock-work 
by an exact management of iprings? ‘This criticifm is 
then ill grounded, and Homer does not deferve the ridi- 
cule they would caft on him. 

The fame author applies to this paflage of Homer that 
rule of Ariftotle, Poetic. chap. xxvi. which deferve to 
be alledged at large on this occafion. 

« When a poet is accufed of faying any thing tha’ is 
*< impofhible, we muft examine that impoffibility, e cher 
< with refpect to poetry, with refpect to that w! ich is 
«<< befi, or with ref{pect to common fame. Firft, with regard 
“<< to poetry. The probable impofible ought to be preferred 
€ to the pofible which hath no wertfimifitude, and which 
<< would not be believed; and it is thus that, Scussie 
€ painted his pieces. Secondly, with re% cct to that 
ec which is eff, we fee that a thing is -..ore excellent and 
< fhore wonderful this way, and tat the originals ought 
«æ always to furpafs. Laftly, in 1:1 — ®t to fame, it is 
«& proved that the poet need only toltsx a common opi- 
s nion. All that appears abfurd may be alfo juncified by 
* one of thefe three ways; or elfe by the maxim we have 
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From place to place, around the bleft abodes, 
Self-mov’d, obedient to the beck of Gods : 
For their fair handles now, o’erwrought with 
flow’rs, 44 
Inf molds prepar’d, the glowing ore he pours. 
Juft as refponfive to his thought the frame, 
Stood prompt to move, the azure Goddefs came : 
Charis, his fpoufe, a grace divinely fair, | 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 450 
Obferv’d her ent’ring ; her foft hand fhe prefs’d, 
And imiling, thus the wat’ry Queen addrefs’d. 
What, Goddefs ! this unufual favour draws? 
All hail, and welcome! whatfoe’er the caufe: 
“Till now a ftranger, in a happy hour 455 
Approach, and tafte the dainties of the bow’r. 
Fgh on a throne, with ftars of filver grac’d, 
A. d various artifice, the Queen fhe plac’d ; 
A <ootf{tool at her feet; then calling, faid, 
ucan draw near, “tis Thetis afks your aid. 460 


<* already laid down, that it is probable, that a great many 
s things may happen againft probability.” 

A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of this 
paffage of Homer with that inthe firft chapter of Ezekiel, 
Fhe Jp- of the living creature was in the wheels: when 
thofe went, tof went; and when thoje flood, thefe flood ; -- 
and when thofe avers Wrted up, the wheels were lifted up over 
againft them; for the fpy.vit of the living creature «was in the 
wheels. 


V. 455- a Jvorfiool at her feet.| It is at this day the ufual 
honour paid among the Greeks, to vifitors of fuperiour 
quality, to set them higher than the reft of the company, 
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‘Thetis (reply’d the God) our pow’rs may claim, 
An ever-dear, an ever-honour’d name ! 





and put 2 foorftool under their feet. See note on v. 179- 
weok xiv. This, with innumerable other cuftoms, are’ 
{till preferved in the eaftern nations. 


v. 460. Vulcan draw near, “tis Thetis afks your aid.) ‘The 
ftory the ancients tell of Plato's application of this verie, 
is worth obferving. ‘That great philofopher had in his 
you:h a ftrong inclination to poetry, and not being fa- 
tisacd to compofe little pieces of gallantry and amour, he 
tricd his force in tragedy and epick poetry 4 but the fuc- 
ce(s was not anfwerable to his hopes: he compared his 
performance with that of Homer, and was very fenfrble 
of the difference. He therefore abandoned a fort of writ- 
ing wherein at beft he could only be the fecond, and 
turned his views to another, wherein he defpaired not to 
become the firft. His anger tranfported him fo far, as to 
caít all his verfes into the fire. But while he was buzmang 
them, he could not help citing a verie of the very pet 
who had caufed his chagrin. It was the prefent li ec, 
which komer has put into the mouth of Charis, wh. 
Thetis demands arms for Achilles ; 


“Hpatce, Peca ate, Qsric wo Ti Ceto xalizes. 


Plato only inferted his own name inftead of that of 
Tbetis. 


Vulcan draw near, “tis Plato afks your aid. 


If we credit the ancients, it was the difcontcnt «71 mi. 
‘own poetry gave him, that raifed in him ~irtae indigna- 
tion he afterwards expreffed again® the art itfelf. In 
which (fay they) he behaved like tofe lovers, who fpeak 
ill of the beauties whom they cann, vail ipon. Fra- 
guier, Parall. de Hom. & de Platon. 


v. 461. Thetis (replyd the God) our pow rs . may claim, 
&c.] Vulcan throws by his work to perform ‘Thetis’s 
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When my proud mother hurl’d me from the fky, 
(My aukward form, it feems, difpleas’d her eye) 


requeft, who had laid former obligations upon him; the 
J cet in this example giving us an excellent precept, tha¢ 
grat «ude fhould take place of all other concerns. 

The motives which fhould engage a God in a new work 
in the night-time upon a fuit of armour for a motal, 
ought to be ffrong: and therefore artfully enough put 
upon the foot of gratitude: befides, they afford at the 
fame time a noble occafion for Homer to retail his theo- 
logy, which he is always very fond of. 

The allegory of Vulcan, or fire (according te Mera- 
clides) is this. His father is Jupiter, or the /€ther, his 
mother Juno, or the Air, from whence he fell to us, whe- 
ther by lightning, ar otherwife. He is faid to be lame, 
that is, to want fupport, becaufe he cannot fubfift with- 
out the continual fubfiftence of fuel. The zthereal fire 
Beamer calls Sol or Jupiter, the inferiour Vulcan; the 
©ae wants nothing of perfection, the other is fubjeét to 
c :cay, and iv. reitored by acceffion of materials. Vulcan 
’ s faid to fall from Heaven, becaufe at firit, when the op- 
~ortunity of obtaining fire was not fo frequent, men pre- 
pP: -ed inftruments of brafs, by which they colleéted the 
beésSns of the fun; or elfe they gained it from accidental 
lightning, that fet fire to fome combuftible matter. Vul- 
can had perifhed when he fell from Heaven, unlefs The. 
tis and Eurynome had received him ; that is, unlefs he 

tax. Seen preferved by falling into fome convenient re- 
ceptacle;. fubterranean place; and fo was afterwards 
diftributed for ®-e common neceffities of mankind. To 
underftand thefe Tt. ange explications, it muit be kriown 
that Thetisis¢-~*- . from rinus, to lay up, and Eurynome 
from: sigis anc jon, a wide diffribution. ‘They are all 
called daughters of the ocean, becaufe the vapours and 
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She, and Eurynome, my griefs redreft, 405 
And foft receiv’d me on their filver breaft. - 
Ev’n then, thefe arts employ’d my infant thought ; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought- 
Wine years kept fecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay conceal’d from man and God: 470 
Deep in a cavern’d rock my days were led ; 
T he rufhing ocean murmur’d o’er my head. 
Now fince her prefence glads our manfion, fay; 
For fuch defert what fervice can I pay ? 
Vouchifafe, O Thetis! at our board to fhare 475 
The genial rites, and hofpitable fare 5 
While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring bellows ceafe to blow. 

Then from his anvil the lame artift rofe ; 
Wide with diftorted legs oblique he goes, $85 
And ftills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
“Locks in their chefts his inftruments of ‘trade. 
Then with a fponge the footy workman dreft 
His brawny arms imbrown’d, and hairy breaft. 
With his huge fceptre grac’d, and red attire, 435 
Came halting forth the Sov’reign of the fire :. 
"The monarch’s fteps two female forms uphold, 
‘That mov’d, and breath’d, in animated gold - 





exhalations of the fea forming themfel~- . into clouds, find 
nourifhment for lightnings. 
v. 483. — — — — iwo female , 
That mow d and breath d in animateu .--~. + 
Jt is very probable that Homer took the idea of thefe from 
the ftatues of Dædalus, which might be exrarre in his 
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To whom was voice, and fenfe, and fcience giv’n 
Of works divine (fuch wonders are in heav’n!) 490 
On thefe fupported, with unequal gait, 

He reach’d the throne where penfive Thetis fat ; 

A here plac’d kefide her on the fhining frame, 

He taus addrefs’d the filver-footed dame. 

‘Thee, welcome Goddefs! what occafion calls, 
(So longa ftranger) to thefe honour’d walls? 496 
Tis thine, fair ‘Thetis, the command to lay, 

And Vulcan’s joy and duty to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
(The cry{tal drops ftood trembling in her eyes) 500 
Oh Vulcan! fay, was ever breaft divine 
So pierc’d with forrows, fo o’erwhelm’d as mine ? 
Of all the Goddeffes, did Jove prepare 
Ese Thetis only fuch a weight of care ? 

F only I, of all the wat’ry race, 505 
7 y force fubjeéted to a man’s embrace, 
Who, finking now with age and forrow, pays 
æ. e mighty fine impos’d on length of days. 
Sprung from my bed, a god-like hero came, 
The braveft fure that ever bore the name ; 510 


t—- The ancients tell us, they were made to imitate 
life, inang their eyes, and in all other motions. From. 
whence indeed M‘hould feem, that the excellency of Dæ- 
dalus confifted in w. at we call clock-work, or the ma- 
nagement of mew ~ figures by fprings, rather than in 
fculptyre or iF...» -~.y: and accordingly, the fable of his 
fitting ings to himfelf and his fon, is formed entirely 
pon the foundation of the former. 
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Like fome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
Hie grew, he flourifh’d, and he grac’d the land : 
To Troy I fent him! but his native fhore 
Wever, ah never, fhall receive him more ; 

(Ev’n while he lives, he waftes with fecret woe) 
Wor I, a Goddefs, can retard the blow ! 7 
Robb’d of the prize, the Grecian fuffrage gave, 
The king of nations forc’d his royal flave : 
For this he griev’d ; and ’till the Greeks oppreft, 
Requir’d his arm, he forrow’d unredreit. 520 
Large gifts they promife, and their elders fend ; 

In vain—He arms not, but permits his friend 

His arms, his fteeds, his forces to employ 35 

He marches, combats, almoft conquers Troy. 
Then flain by Phoebus (Hector had the name) 525 
At once refigns his armour, life, and fame. 








v. 517. Robb'd of the prize, &c.] Thetis, to compa 
her defign, recounts every thing to the adtantage of he 
fon ; fhe therefore fuppreffes the epifocle of the embal/s 
the prayers that had been made ufe of to move him, ra 
all that the Greeks had fuffered after the return of the 
embafladors ; and artfully puts together two very diftant 
things, as if they had followed each other inthe fame 
moment. He declined, fays fhe, to fuccour the Greeks. 
but he fent Patroclus. Now between his refufne © help 
the Greeks, and his fending Patroclus .érrible things 
bad sallen out ; but fhe fuppreffes ther., for fear of offend- 
ing Vulcan with the recital of Ach -s's inflexible obdu- 
racy, and thereby create in that Goa ~. verfion to her 
fen. Euffathius. 


v. 525. Then flain by Phabus (He&er had the name)-.] It 
is a pafflage worth taking notice of, that Brutues ‘aid te 
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But thou, in pity, by my pray’r be won : 
Grace with immortal arms this fhort-liv’d fon, 
And to the field in martial pomp reftore, 
To fhine with glory, ’till he fhines no more! 
To her the Artift-god. ‘Thy griefs refign, 
Sect.<e, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O could I hide him from the Fates as well, 
Or with thefe hands the cruel {troke repel, 
As I fhall forge moft envy’d arms, the gaze 535 
Of wond’ring ages, and the world’s amaze ! 
Thus having faid, the Father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 





have confulted the Sortes Homerice, and to have drawn 

one of thefe lines, wherein the death of Patroclus is af 
cribed to Apollo: after which, unthinkingly, he gave 

thew name of that God forthe word of battle. This is 
emarked as an unfortunate omen by fome of the ancients, 
hough I fo. get where I met with it. 


vw. 537- The Father of the fires, &c.) The ancients (fays 
Nuftathius) have largely celebrated the philofophical myf- 
t: cies which they imagined to be fhadowed’ under thefe 
dticriptions, efpecially Damo (fuppofed the daughter of 
Pythagoras) whofe explication is as follows. ‘Thetis, 
who receives the arms, means the apt order and difpofi- 
tion of all things in the creation. By the fire and the 
wind .2ifed by the bellows, are meant air and fre, the 
moft active of ll the elements. The emanations of the 
fire are thofe golax: maids that waited on Vulcan. The 
circular fhield is * 1e vorid, being of a fpherical figure. 
The gold, r* als, the filver, and the tin are the ele. 
ment¢.— = -rá is fire, the firm bra's is earth, the filver is 
air, and the foft tin, water. And thus far (fay they) 
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Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn’d 539 
Their iron mouths ; and where the furnace burn’ds 


Homer fpeaks a little obfcurely, but afterwards he names 
them exprefsly, iv nay yatar rsv’, ivy D slavery, iv Jè Sacdascay, tO 
which, for the fourth element, you muft add Vulcan. | 
who makes the fhield. The extreme circle that “run 
round the fhield, which he calls /plendidand threefold, is 
the zodiack ; threefold in its breadth, within which all 
the planets move; fplendid, becaufe the fun paffes al- 
ways through the midít of it. The filver handle by which 
the fhield is faftened, at both extremities, is the axis of 
the- world, imagined to país through it, and upon which 
it turns. The five folds are thofe parallel circles that di- 
wide the world, the polar, the tropicks, and the equator. 

Heraclides Ponticus thus puriues the allegory. Homer 
(fays he) makes the working of his fhield, that is the 
world, to be begun by zvight; as indeed all matter lay 
undiftinguifhed in an original and univerfal wight: which 
as called chaos by the poets. . 

To bring the matter of the fhield to feparation and 
form, Vulcan prefides over the work, or, as ve may fay 
an effential warmth: All things, fays Heraclitys, being made 
by the operation of fire. 

And becaufe the archite# is at this time’ to give a for : 
and ornament to the world he is making, it is not rafl.', 
that he is faid to be married to one of the Graces. 

On the broad fhield the Maker's hand engraves 

The earth and feas beneath, the pole above, 

The fun unwearied, and the circled moon. | 
‘Thus in the beginning of the world, he firft lays" che earth 
asa foundation of a building, whofe vacancies are filled 
up with the flowings of the fea. The he {preads out tks 
fky for a kind of divine roof over it, ights the ele- 
ments, now feparated from their former , ‘with 


the fuzz, the soon, 
And all thofe ftars that crown the fkies wre Sre.: 
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Refounding breath’d : at once the blaft expires, 

And twenty forges catch at once the fires : 

juit as the God directs, now loud, now low, 

They raife a tempeft, or they gently blow. 

Wn hiffing flames huge filver bars are roll’d, 545 

Aud f{tubborn brafs, and tin, and folid gold : 

Before, deep fix’d, th’ eternal anvils ftand ; 

The pond’rous hammer loads his better hand, 

His left with tongs turns the vex’d metal round, 

And thick, ftrong ftrokes, the doubling vaults 

rebound. 550 

Then firft he form’d th’ immenfe and folid Øield ; 

Rich various artifice emblaz’d the field ; 

Its utmoft verge a threefold circle bound ; 

A filver chain fufpends the maffy round ; 

fiysemple plates the broad expanfe compofe, 555 

And god-like labours on the furface rofe. 

















Vhere, by the word crowz, which gives the idea of 
‘zxundnefs, he again hints at the figure of the world ; and 
Ba: ugh he could not particularly name the ftars like Ara- 
tu? (who profefied to write upon them) yet he has not 
omitted to mention the principal. From hence he paſſe- 
to reprefent two allegorical cities, one of peace, the other 
of war; Empedocles feems to have taken from Homer 
his afic.tion, that all things had their original from Strife: 
and friend/bip. 

All thefe refinements (not to call them abfolute whim- 
fies} I leave juft.-- * ound them, to the reader’s judgment 
or mertz, ‘='._v-<edil it learning to have read them, bwat 
I fear it 7TH to quote them. 
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There fhone the image of the mafter-mind -: 

There carth, there heav’n, there ocean he defign’d 

Th’ unweary’d fun, the moon compleatly round ; 

The ftarry lights that heav’n’s high convex 
crown '‘d ; soy 

The Plieiads, Hyads, — the northern team ; 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam ; 

To which, around the axle of the fky, 

The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 

Still fhines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 505 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 














v. 566. Wor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.) The 
eriticks make ufe of this paffage, to prove that Homer 
was -ignorant of aftronomy ; fince he believed the Bear 
was the only confteHation which never bathed itfelf in 
the ocean, that is to fay, that did not fet, and wa.~abeays 
wifible ; for, fay they, this is common to other conftella- 
tions of the arétick circle, as the leffer Beare the Drago i, 
the greateft part of Cepheus, &c. To falve Homer, Ar. ~ 
totle anfwers, That he calls it the anly one, to fhew th: : 
it is the only one of thofe conftellations he Lad fpoken 5f, 
or that he has put the only forthe frizcipal or the. reft 
Exown. Strabo juftifies this after another manner, in the 
Seg aS of his firft book: ** Under the name of the 
Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprechends all the arc- 
* tick circle ; for there being feveral other ftars in that 
% circte which never fet, he could not fay, that the Bear 
{e was the only one which did not bathe itfeJf in the 
ae 
ga 
a 








ocean ; wherefore thofe are decerved, wha accufe the 
poet of ignorance, as if he knew*.- -Bear only when 
there are two ; for the leler was — uitinz=shed in 
«his time. The Pheenicians were the frit who obferved 
« it, and made ufe of it in their navigation; and the 
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_ Two cities radiant on the fhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war. 


<“ figure of that fign paffed from them to the Greeks + 
the fame thing happened in regard to the conftellation 
& Of Berenice’s hair, and that of Canopus, which re- 
* ceived thofe names very lately; and as Aratus fays 
well, there are feveral other ftars which have no names. 
<* Crates was then in the wrong to endeavour to correét 
this paflage, in putting oç for éin, for he tries to avoid 
that which there is no occafion to avoid. Heraclitus 
<< did better, who put the Bear for the arétick circle, as 
“* Homer has done. Tke Bear (fays he) is the limit of 
c the rifing and fetting of the flars. Now it is the ar@ick 
circle, and not the Bear, which is that limit. * It is 
** therefore evident, that by the word Bear, which he 
calls the Waggon, and which he fays obferves Orion, 
he underftands the arétick circle; that by the ocean he 
“* meanethe horizon where the ftars rife and fet; and by 
thote-words, which turns in the fame place, and doth not 
bathe itfelf.-2 the ocean, he fhews that the arétick circle 
‘is the moft northern part of the horizon, c." Dacier 
Lz Arift. 

Vonf. ‘Teraffon combats this paflage with great warmth. 
Ecò it will be a fufficient vindication of our author to 
fay, that fome other conftellations, which are likewife 
perpetually above the horizon in the latitude where Ho- 
mer writ, were not at that time difcovered; and that 
whether Homer knew that the Bear's not fetting was oc- 
cafioned -by the latitude, and that in a fmaller latitude it. 
would fet, is of no confequence ; for if he had known it, 
it waswiill more poetical not to take notice of it. 


V. 66-7 Ten- ites, &c.] In one of thefe cities are re- 
prefented al! tue advantages of peace: and it was impofii- 
ble to have chofen two better emblems of peace, than 

VoL. IV. Q_ 
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Hiere facred pomp, and genial feaft delight, 
And folemn dance, and Hymenzal rite ; 579 
Along the ftreet the new- made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed : 
The youthful dancers ina circle bound 
To the foft flute, and cittern’s Glwer found : 
Thro’ the fair ftreets, the matrons in a row, S75 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the fhow. 

‘There, in the Forum (warm a num’rous train, 
The fubje&t of debate, a towrifman flain : 
One pleads the fine difcharg’d, which one deny’d, 
And bade the publick and the laws decide: 58a 





marriages and jyflice. It is faid this city was Athens, for 
marriages were firft inftituted there by Cecrops; amd 
judgment upon murder was firit founded there. The ane 
cient ftate of Attica feems reprefented in the neighouure 
ing fields, where the ploughers and reapers are at work, 
anda king is overlooking them: for Tripfolemus, who 
reigned there, was the firt who fowed cern: this wa:., 
the imagination of Ai\gallias° Cercyreus, as we find hin 
cited by Euftathius. : 


w- 579- The fixe diftharg’d.| Murder was not always 
punifhed with death, or fo much as banifhment >; but 
when fome fine was paid, the criminal was fuffered to re. 
main inthe city. So Iliad ix. 





Kai «cay ri; TE xarıilvhroro povue 
Jlamy, 5 g waidis Eizalo reGverarroc. 
Kai p 6 pctv by Bhypew peÉrs aire wéra” awdlisac, 


If a brother bleed, 

On juft atonement we remit the deed, 

A fire the flauzghter of his fon forgives, 

The price of blood difcharg’d, the murd’rer lives 
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The witnefs is produc’d on either hand : 

For this, or that, the partial people ftand: 

Th’ appointed heralds {till the noify bands, 

And form a ring, with fceptres in their hands ; 

On feats of ftone, within the facred place, 585 

The rev’rend elders nodded o’er the cafe ; 

Akernate, each th’ attefting fcepter took, 

And rifing folemn, each his fentence fpoke. 

Two golden talents lay amidit, in fight, 

The prize of him who beft adjudg’d the right. 590 
Another part (a profpe&t diff’ring far) 

Glow’d with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 


V- 590. The-prize of him who bef adjudg d the right.) 
Euftathius informs us, that it was anciently the cuftom 
to have a reward given to that judge who pronounced the 
beft. fefftence. M acier oppofes this authority, and 
will have it, thag this reward was given tothe perfon 
who upon the decifion of the fuit appeared to have the 
ĩ 4fteft caufe. The difference between thefe two cuftoms, 
m the reafon of the*thing, is very great : for the one muft 
hawe been an encouragement to juftice, the other a pro- 
vocation to difflenfion. MK were to be wanting ina due 
reverence to the wifdom of the ancients, and of Homer 
in particular, not to chufe the former fenfe: and I have 
the honour to be confirmed in this opinion, by the ableft 
judge, as well as the beft praétifer of equity, my lord 
Harcourt, at whofe feat I tranflated this book. 

v. sat. Another part (a proſpect dif ring far,) &c.| The 
fan Ag: llias, cited above, would have this city in war 
to be r= <5 Eleulina, but upon very flight reafons. 
What is wonderful, is, that all the accidents and events 
of war are {fet before our eyes inthis fhortcompafs. The 


Q2 
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Two mighty hofts a leaguer’d town embrace, 

And one would pillage, one would burn the place. © 

Meantime the townfmen, arm’d with flent care, 

A fecret ambufh on the foe prepare: | 596 

‘Their wives, their children, and the watchful band 

Of trembling parents, on the turrets ftand. 

They march ; by Pallas and by Mars made bold +- 

Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments 
gold, 600 

And gold their armour: thefe the fquadron led, 

Auguft, divine, fuperiour by the head! 

A place for ambufh fit, they found, and {ftood 

Cover’d with fhields, befidea filver flood. 

Two fpies at diftance lurk, and watchfal feem 605 

If fheep or oxen feek the winding ftream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded oer the plaine 

And fteers flow-moving, and two ‘fkepherd fwains ; 

Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Wor fear an ambufh, nor fufpeét a foe. 61q 

In arms the glitt’ring fquadron rifing round, | 

Ruth fudden ; hills of laughter heap the ground, 

Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 

And, all amidit them, dead, the fhepherd fwains ! 

The bellowing oxen the befiegers hear ; 615 

They rife, take horfe, approach, and meet the war; 











feveral fcenes are excellently difpofed to repr i... * the _ 
whole affair. Here is in the fpace ofthirty lin s, a fliege,” 
a fally, an ambufh, the furprife of a convuy, au — bat- 


tle; with fcarce a fingle circumstance proper to any of 
thefe, omitted. 
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They fight, they fall, befide the filver flood ; 
The waving filver feem’d to blufh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention {tood confeft ; 
‘One rear’d a dagger at a captive’s breaft, 620 
One held a living foe, that frefhly bled | 
With new-made wounds; another dragg’d a dead 
Now here, now there, the carcafes they tore: 
Fate ftalk’d amiditthem, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye ; 
And each bold figure feem’d to live, or die. 626 
A field deep furrow’d, next the God defign’d, 
The third time labour’d by the fweating hind; 








v. 619. There tumult, &c.] This is the firft place in the 
whole defcription of the buckler, where Homer rifes in 
his ftule, and ufes the allegorical ormaments of poetry ; 
fo natural it was for his imagination (now heated with 
the fighting fcenmes of the Iliad) to take fire when the 
image of a battle was prefented to it. 


_ Ve 627. A field deep furrow'd, &c.] Were begin the de- 
icriptions of rural life, in which Homer appears as great 
a mafter asin the great and terrible parts of poetry. One 
would think he did this on purpofe to rival his contem- 
porary Hefiod, on thofe very fubjeéts to which his genius 
was particularly bent. Upon this occafion, I muft take 
motice of that Greek poem, which is commonly afcribed 
to Hefiod, under the title of ’Acwmic “HeaxatG-. Some of the 
ancier’s mention fuch a work as Hefiod’s, but that amounts 
tn A} “oof that this is the fame: which indeed is not an 
éxprefs ‘oem upon the fhield of Hercules, but a fragment 
ef enetory of that hero. What regards the fhield isa 
manifeftt copy from this of Achilles; and conifequently 


Q_3 
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‘The fhining fhares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on every fide. 630 


it is not of Hefiod. For if he was not more ancient, he 
was at leaft contemporary with Homer: and neither of 
them could be fuppofed to borrow fo fhamelefly from the 
other, not only the plan of entire defcriptions, (as thofe 
of the marriage, the harveft, the vineyard, the ocean 
round the margin, &c.) but alfo whole verfes together: 
thofe of the Parca, in the battle, are repeated word for 


werd, 

Ey 3” cron Kae, 

"AAA or Casy yuca veitralov, arArKov aulov, 
“Adnroy TEOveraera xara gecGow Ans’ sxedovi iv. 
Elpa Six app ascot S2pecivecy alpa paró. 


And indeed half the poem is but a fort of Cento com- 
pofed out of Homer's verfes. The reader need only caft 
an eye on thefe two defcriptions, to fee the vaft dife ms nce 
of the original and the copy ; and I đare fay he will rea- 
dily agree with the fentiments of monfieur Dacier, in ap- 
plying to them that famous verfe of Sannazarius, 








s Illum hominem dices, hunc pofuifie Deum. 


v.627.}) I ought not to forget the many apparent al- 
lufions to the defcriptions on this fhield, which are to be 
found in thofe pictures of peace and war, the city and 
country, in the eleventh book of Milton : who was 
doubtlefs fond of any occafion to fhew how much he 
was charmed with the beauty of all thefe lively images. 
He makes his angels paint thofe objeéts which h-~ fhews 
to Adam, in the colours, and almoft the very ft oma ` afo 
Homer. Such is that paflage of the harveft fiel , 


His eye he open’d, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth, whereon were fheaves 
New reap`d ; the other part theep-walks and folds, 
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Still as at either end they wheel around, 

The mafter meets ’em with his goblet crown’d ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the turnitig plough-fhares cleave the {foil : 
Behind, the rifing earth, in ridges, roll’d ; 635 
And fable look’d, tho’ form’d of molten gold. 










Im midit am altar, as the landmark, ftood, 
Ruftrck, of grafly ford, &c. 


That of the marriages, 


They light the nuptial torch, and bid invokd 
Hymen (then r to marriage rites invok’d) 
With feaft and mufick all the tents refound. 


But more particdhrly, the fellowing limes are in 2 mar- 
mer atranflation of our author : 


One way a band felest, from forage drives 

A. herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kinc, 

From a fat meadow-ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambe, acrofs the plain, 
Their bodty : fearce with life the thepherds fly, 
But call in aid, which makes a bloody fray- 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now Icatter'd lies 
With carcaffes and aris; th“ ¢nf#nguin’d field, 
Deferted.—-Others to a city frrong 

Lay fiege, encamp'’d ; by battery, fcale, and mine 
Affaulting ; others from the wall defend 

With dart and jawhin, tonca and fulph’rous fire s 
Or ich hand fiawghter and gigantick deeds. 

In other part the feepter’d heratds call 
Y , in the city gares: anor 
@rey-headod men and grave, with warriours mix 
Porh bâs, anrd hatangues ate hcard——— 


Q 4 
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Another field rofe high with waving grain ; 

With bended fickles ftand the reaper-train : 

Here ftretch’d in ranks the levell’d fwarths are found, 

Sheaves heap’d on fheaves, here thicken up the 

ground. 640 

With fweeping ftroke the mowers ftrow thé lands; 

‘The gath’rers follow, and colleét in bands ; 

And laft the children, in whofe arms are borne 

(Too fhort to gripe them) the brown fheaves of 

corn. | 

The ruftick monarch of the field defcries 645 

With filent glee, the heaps around him rife. 

A. ready banquet on the turf is laid, 

‘Beneath an ample oak’s expanded fhade. 

The victim ox the fturdy youth prepare ; 

The reaper’s due repaft, the womens care 650 
Next; ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard fhines, 

Bent with the pond’rous harveft of its vines ; 

A deeper dye the dangling clufters fhow, 

And curl’d on filver props, in order glow : 

A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the place ; 655 

And pales of glitt’ring tin th’ enclofure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding leads, 

Where march a train with bafkets on their heads, 


wv. 645- The ruftick monarch of the field.) Dacier takes 
tis to be a piece of ground given to a hero ir ~eward of 
his fervices. It was in no refpect unworthy: ich «_po™ 
fon, in thofe days, to fee his harveft got `~, ~d to over- 
loek his reapers: it is very conformable to the manners 
of the ancient patriarchs, fuch as they are defcribed tœ 
us in the holy {criptures. , 
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{Fair maids, and blooming youths) that fmiling 
bear, 

‘The purple product of th” autumnal year. 660 


To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; 

In meafur’d dance behind him move the train, 
Tune foft the voice, and anfwer to the ftrain. 664 
Here, herds of oxen march, ereét and bold, 

Rear high their horns, and feem to low in gold, 
And {peed to meadows on whofe founding fhores 
A rapid torrent thro’ the rufhes roars : 


v. 662. The fate of Linus.] ‘There are two interpreta- 
tions of this verfe in the original: that which I have 
chofen is confirmed by the teftimony of Herodotus, lib. 
ii. and Pautianias, Beeeticis. Linus was the moit ancient 
aame Hı peetry, the firft upon record who invented verfe 
and meafur®= amongift the Grecians : he paft for the fon 
of Apollo oi Nlercury, and was preceptor to Hercules, 
‘Thamyris, ari Orpheus. There was a f{clemn cuftom 
among the Greeks of bewailing annually the death of 
their firft poet : Paufanias informs us, that before the 
yearly facrince to the Mufes on mount Helicon, the ob- 
fequies of Linus were performed, who had a ftatue, and 
altar erected to him, in that place. Homer alludes to 
that cuftom in this pailage, and was doubtlefs fond of 
paying this refpect to the old father of poetry. Virgil 
has done the fame in that fine celebration of him, Eclog. vis 


«æ um canit errantem Permeffi ad flumina Gall--m, 
— Ü que viro Pheebi chorus aifurrexerit omnis 
& Te Vinns hee illi, divino carinine, paftor 
rr (Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro) 
« Dixerit—Xc.” 


And again in the fourth Eclogue: 
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Four golden herdfmen as their guardians ftand, 
And nine four dogs compleat the ruftick band. 670 
Two lions rufhing from the wood appear’d 5 

And feiz’d a bull, the mafter of the herd: 

He roar’d: in vain the dogs, the men withitood ; 
They tore his flefh, and drank the fable blood. 
The dogs (oft chear’d im vain) defert the prey, 675 
Dread the grim terroéurs, and at diftance bay. 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro’ fair forefts, and a length of meads ; 
And ftalls, and folds, and {fcatter’d cots between ; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the fcene. 68o 
A figur’d dance fucceeds : fuch once was feen 
In lofty Gnoffus ; for the Cretan queen, 




















*¢ Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 

< Mec Linus; bhuic mater quamvisatque huk pater adt, 

© Orpheo Calliopea, Lino formofus Apollo.” 

v. 681. A figurd dance.) ‘There weré two forts of 
dances, the Pyrrhick and the common dance: Homer 
has joined both in this defcription. We fee the Pyrrhick, 
or military, is performed by the youths who have fwords 
on, the other by the virgins crowned with garlands. 

Here the ancient fcholhiafts fay, that whereas before it 
was the cuftom for men and women to dance feparately, 
the contrary cuftom was afterwards brought in by feven 
yoeths, and as many virgins, who were faved by ‘Fhefeus 
freee the labyrinth ; and that this dance was tarvrht them 
by Dedalaus: to which komser here alludes. sco ~*~". 
Halic. Hif. lib. vii. cap. 68. Pi 

It is worth obferving that tbe Grecian dances ftill 
performed in this manner in the Oriental nations ; th 
youths and maids dance in a ring, beginning flowly} by 
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sorm’d by Deedalean art: a comely band 

OF youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand. 

‘Phe maids in foft fimars of linen dreft ; 685 

The youths all graceful in the glofly veft =: | 

Of thofe the locks with flow’ry wreaths inroll’d ; 

Of thefe the fides adorn’d with fwords of gold, 

‘That glitt’ring gay, from filver belts depend. 

Wow all at once they rife, at once defcend 6go 

With well-taught-feet : now fhape, in oblique ways, 

Confits’dły regular, the moving maze: 

Now forth at once, too fwift for fight they fpring, 

And undiftinguifh’d blend the flying ring: 

S50 whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toft, 695 

And rapid as it runs, the Gngle fpokes are loft. 

‘The gazing multitudes admire around : 

To active tumblers in the center bound +; 

Now high, nuw low, their pliant limbs they bend < 

And gen’ral foags the fprightly revel end. 700 
Thus the broad {hield complete the artift crown’d 

With his laft hand, and pour’d the ocean round : 












degrees the mufick plays a quicker time, till at laft they 
dance with the utmoít fwiftnefs : and towards the con- 
clufion, they fing (as it is faid here) in a general chorus. 


Ve 7O02. And pour`d the ocean round.) Vulcan was the 
God of fire. and pafles over this part of the defcriptioa 
neglire-eiy ; for which reafon Virgil (to take a different 
wMky make half his defcription of A=neas*s buckler 
confift iz-a-sca-right. For the fame reafon he has laboured 
the fea-piece among his Games, more than any other, 
bBecaufe Homer had defcribed nothing of this kind in the 
funeral of Patroclus. 
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In living filver feem’d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the wholt 
This done, whate’er a warriour’s ule requires, 
He forg’d ; the cuirafs that outfhines the fires, 706 
The greaves of duétile tin, the helm impreft 
With various {fculpture, and the golden creít. 

At Thetis’ feet the finifh’d labour lay ; 

She, as a falcon, cuts th’ aereal way, 

Swift from Olympus’ fnowy fummit flies, 
And bears the blazing prefent thro’ the fkies. 


710 
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MOBSERVATION S 
ON THE 
SHIELD of ACHILLES. 


HE Poet intending to fhew in its full luftre, 

his genius for defcription, makes choice of 

this interval from aéction and the leifure of the 
night, to difplay that talent at large in the famous 
buckler of Achilles. His intention was no lefs than 
to draw the picture of the whole world in the compafs 
of this fhield. We fee firft the univerfe in general ; 
thé heavens are fpread, the ftars are hung up, the 
earth is ftreftclird forth, the feas are poured round : 
we next fee the world in a nearer and more particular 
view ; the cities delightful in peace, or formidable in 
war ; the labours of the country, and the fruit of 
thofe labours, in the harvefts and the vintages ; the 
paftoral life in its pleafures and its dangers: in a word, 
all the occupations, all the ambitions, and all the di- 
verfions of mankind. This noble and comprehenfive 
defign he has executed in a manner that challenged the 
admiration of all the ancients : and how right an idea 
they had of this grand defign, may be judged from 
gamt verfe of Ovid Met. xiii. where he calls ir, 


<< Clypeus wafli celatus imagine mundi.’’ 
It is indeed aftonifhing, how after this, the arrogance 
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of fome moderns could unfortunately chufe the nobleft 
part of the nobleft poet for the objeét of their blin 
cenfures. ‘Their criticifms, kowever jut enough upeg. 
other parts, yet, when employed on this buckler, ar? 
to the utmoft weak and impotent. 


—*‘<* poftquam arma Dei ad Vulcania ventum eft 

**€ Mortalis mucro, glacies feu futilis, icta 

< Difhluit’’ 

I defign to give the reader the fum of what has been 
faid on this fubje&. Firft, a reply to the loofe and 
feattered objeétions of the criticks, by M. Dacier : 
then the regular plan and diftribution of the fhield, 
by Monf. Boivin : and laftly, I fhall attempt what has 
not yet been done, to confider it as a work of painting, 
and prove it in al) refpects conformable to the moft juft 
ideas and eitablifhed rules of that art. 





F. It is the fate {fays M. Dacier) of tefe arms of 
Achilles, to be fill the occafion of querie and dif- 
putes. Julius Scaliger was the firt +4who appeared. 
2painft this part, and was followed by a whole herd. 
Thefe objec ia the firft place, that it is im pofizble to 
reprefent the movement of the figures; and in eon- 
demning the manner, they take the liberty to condemn 
alfo the fobje&, which they fay is trivial, and not wel! 
underftood. It is certain that Homer fpeaks of the 
figures on this buckler, as if they were alive : and 
fame of the ancients taking his expreflions to the 
firiétnefs of the letter, did really believe that they had 
all forts of motions. Euftathius fhewed the abfurdity 
of that femtimment by a pafifaze of Homer Hhemfelf ; 
«< That poet, fays he, to fhew that his figures are not- 
¢¢ animated, as fome have pretended by an excefflive 
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affeftion for the prodigious, took eare to fay that 
they mowed and fought, as if they were living sex.” 
“ic ancients certainly founded this ridiculous opinion 
on a rule of Ariftotle: for they thought the poet could 
not make his defeription more admirable and marvellous, 
than in making his figures animated, fince (as Ariftotle 
fays) the original fhould always excel the copy. ‘That 
fhield is the work of a God: it is the original, of 
which the engraving and painting of men is but an 
imperfect copy ; and there is nothing impoñible to the 
Gods. But they did not perceive, that by this Homer 
would have fallen into an extravagant admirable which 
would not have been probable. ‘Therefore it is with- 
Out any neceffity Euftathius adds, *«* That it is poffi- 
‘e ble all thofe figures did not ftick clofe to the fhield, 
* but that they were detached from it, and moved hy 
**« {prings, in fuch a manner that they appeared to 
*< shave moffton ; as /Efchylus has feigned fomething 
< like it, ir =s (even captains againf#? Thebes.” But 
without raving recourfe to that conjecture, we can 
fhew that there is nothing more fimple and natural 
than the defcription of that fhield, and there is not 


one word which Homer might not have faid of it, if it 


had been the work of a man ; for there is a great 


deal of difference between the work itfelf, and the 
defcription of it. 


Let us examine the particulars for which they blame 
Hamer. They fay he defcribes two towns on his 
fhield which (feck different languages. It is the Latin 
tranflation, and not Homer that fays fo; the word 
ecomus, is a common epithet of men, and which fig- 
nifies only, that they have an articulate voice. Thefe 
towns could not fpeak different languages, fince, as 
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the ancients have remarked, they were Athens and, 
Eleufina, both which fpake the fame language. But 
though that epithet fhould fignify, which poke differi 
languages, there would be nothing very furprifing ; for 
Virgil faid what Homer it feems muit not: 


«æ Vidtz longo ordine gentes, 
<< Quam varia linguis.” —ÆEn. viii. 


If a painter fhould put into a picture one town of 
France and another of Flanders, might not one fay 
they were two towns which fpake different languages ? 
Homer (they tell us) fays in another place, that we 
becr the barangues of two pleaders. ‘This is an un- 
fair exaggeration : he only fays, wwo men pleaded, that 
is, were reprefented pleading. Was not the fame faid 
by Pliny and Nicomachus, that he had painted two 
Greeks, which fpake one after another? Can we ex- 
refs ourfelves otherwife of thofe two arts, whjch 
though they are mute, yet have a larngpiage P Or in 
explaining a painting of Raphael or ouffin. can we 
prevent animating the figures, in making them fpeak 
conformably to the defign of the painter? But how 
could the engraver reprefent thofe young fhepherds and 
virgins that dance firft in a ring, and then in fetts? 
Or thofe troops which were in ambufcade ? . This 
would be difficult indeed, if the workman had not 
the liberty to make his perfons appear in different cir- 
cumftances. All the objections againft the young man 
“who fings at the fame time that he plays on the harp, 
the bull that roars whilft he is devoured by a lion, and _ 
againit the mufical concerts, are childifh ; for we can 
never fpeak of painting if we banifh thofe exXpreffions. 
Pliny fays of Apelles, that he painted Clytus on 
horfeback going to battle, and demanding his helmet 
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ef his fquire : of Ariitides, that he drew a beggar 
whom he could almoit uncderftand, pene cum woce : of 
€refilochus, that he had painted Jupiter bringing forth 
Bacchus, and crying out like a woman, EF mud:chriter 
tngemifcentem 2: and of Nicearchus, that he had drawn 
a piece, in which Hercules was feen very melancholy 
on reficction of his madnefs, Herculem triflem, infaniae 
penitentid. Noone fure will condemn thofe ways of 
expreffion which are fo common. The fame author 
has faid much more of Apelles: he tells us, he painted 
thofe things which could not be painted, as thunder ;_ 
pinxit GUE pinerz 70r poffunt s and of ‘Timanthus, thac 
in all his works there was fomething more underftood 
than was feen ; and though there was all the art ima- 
ginable, yet there was ftill more ingenuity than art : 
Atgue in omnibus (Jus OferiOUus, tutelligitur plus semper 
quam p ngitur; C cum ars Jumma fit, Lmgerziurye tari: 
ultram art.m eff. If we take the pains to compare 
thtfe expreflions with thofe of Homer, we fhall find 
him altoge-ifer excufable in his manner of defcribing 
the bucFler. | 

We now come tothe marter. If this fhield (fays a 
modern critick) had been made in a wifer ace, it 
would have been more correét and lefs charged with 
objects. “There are two things which caufe the cen- 
furers to fail into this falfe criticifm : the firft is, that 
they think the fhield was no broader than the brims 
of a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a whole 
man. ‘he other is, that they did not know the defig~ 
of the poet, and imagined this defcription was only 
‘the whimfy of an irregular wit, who did it by chance, 
and not following nature ; for they never fo much as 

Von. IY. R 
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entered into the intention of the poet, nor knew the 
fhield was defigned as a reprefentation of the univerfe, 

It is happy that Virgil has made a buckler for Aineag, 
as well as Homer for Achilles. The Latin poet, who 
imitated the Greek one, always took care to accom- 
modate thofe things which time had changed, fo as to 
render them agreeable to the palate of his readers 5 
yet he hath not only charged his fhield with a great 
deal more work, fince he paints all the actions of the 
Romans from Afcanius to Auguitus; but has not 
avoided any of thofe manners of-expreffion which of- 
fend the criticks. We fee there the wolf of Romulus 
and Remus, who gives them her dugs one after another, 
mulcere alternos, ES corpora fingere lingua : the rape of 
the Sabines, and the war which followed it, /uditogue 
novum confurgere bellum : Metius torn by four horfes, 
and Tullus who draws his entrails through the foreft : 
Porfenna commanding the Romans to receive Tarqujn, 
and befieging Rome : “The geefe flying to the porches 
of the capitol, and giving notice by t] d&r aeses of the 
attack of the Gauls. 


«e Atque hic auratis volitans argenteus anfer 
s Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeffe caueéar.’’ 


We fee the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the 
damned ; and farther off, the place of the bleffed, 
where Cato prefides: we fee the famous battle of Ac- 
tium, where we may diftinguifh the captains: Agrippa 
aith the Gods, and the winds favourable; and An- 
thony leading on all the forces of the Eaft, Egypt, 
and the Bactrians: the fight begins, the fea is red 
with blood, Cleopatra gives the fignal for a.retreat, 

and 
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and calls her troops with a Syftrum. Patrio vocat ag- 
mina Syffro. The Gods, or rather the monfters of 
éEgypt, fight againft Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars, 
and Apollo: we fee Anthony’s fleet beaten, and the 
Nile forrowfully opening his bofom to receive the con- 
quered : Cleopatra looks pale and almoft dead at the 
thought of that death fhe had already determined 3 
may, we fee the very wind Iapis, which haftens her 
flight: we fee the three triumphs of Auguftus ; that 
prince confecrates three hundred temples, the altars 
are filled with ladies offering up facrifices, Auguftus 
fitting at the entrance of Apollo’s temple, receives 
prefents, and hangs them on the pillars of the tem- 
ple; while all the conquered nations pafs by, who 
Speak diff:rent languages, and are differently equipped 
and armed. 


«< Incedunt vittz longo ordine gentes, 
Quam variz linguis, habitu tum veftis & armis.”? 


Nothing ea 1 better juftify Homer, or fhew the wif- 
dom arid judgment of Virgil ; he was charmed with 
Achilles’s fhield, and therefore would give the fame 
ornament to his poem. But as Homer had painted 
the univerfe, he was fenfible that nothing remained 
for him to do ; he had no other way to take than that 
of prophecy, and fhew what the defcendant of his 
hero fhould perform : and he was not afraid to go be- 
yond Homer, becaufe there is nothing improbable in 
the hands of a God. If the criticks fay, that thie is 
juftifying one fault by another, I defire they would 
agree among themfelves: for Scaliger, who was the 
firit that condemned Homer’s fhield, admires Virgil’s. 
But fuppofe they fhould agree, it would be foolifh te 

R z 
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endeavour to perfuade us, that what Homer and Virt- 
pil have done by the approbation of all ages, is not 
good ; and to make us think, that their particule 
tale fhould prevail over that of all other men. No- 
thing is more ridiculous than to trouble one’s felf to 
anfwer men, who fhew fo little reafon in their criti- 
cifms, that we can do them no greater favour, than te 
afcribe it to their ignorance. 

Thus far the objections are anfwered by Moní. Da- 
cier. Since when, fome others have been ftarted, as 
that the objects reprefented on the buckler, have no 
reference to the poem, no agreement with Thetis who 
procured it, Vulcan who made it, or Achilles for 
whom it was made. 

To this it is replied, that the reprefentation of the 
fea was acrecable enough to Thetis; that tlie fpheres 
and celeftial fires were fo to Vulcan; (though the 
truth is, any piece of workmanthip was equally fit to 
come from the hands of this God) and that the images 
of a town befieged, a battle, and an afibuftade, were 
objects fufmciently proper for Achilles. But, after all, 
where was the neceffity that they fhould be fo? They 
had at leaft been as fit for one hero as another: and 
Æneas, as Virgil tells us, knew not what to make of 
the figures on his fhield. 


< Rerumgue ignzrus, imagine gaudcet.”’ 


II. But ftill the main objection, and that in which 
the vanity of the moderns has triumphed the moft, is, 
that the fhield is crouded with fuch a multiplicity of 
figures, as could not poliibly be reprefented in the 
compafs of it. The late differtation of Monf. Boivin 
has put an end to this cavil ; and the reader will have 
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the pleafure to be convinced of it by ocular demonftra- 
tion, in the print annexed. 

This author fuppofes the buckler to have been per- 
fectly round : he divides the convex furface into four 
concentrick circles. 

The circle next the center contains the globe of the 
earth and the fea, in miniature: he gives this circle 
the dimenfion of three inches. 

The fecond circle is allotted for the heavens and the 
ftars: he allows the fpace of ten inches between this, 
and the former circle. 

The third fhall be eight inches diftant from the fe- 
cond. ‘The fpace between thefe two circles fhall be 
divided into twelve compartiments, each of which 
makes a picture of ten or eleven inches deep. 

‘The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: 
and the interval between this and the former, being of 
three inches, is fufiicient to reprefent the waves and 
currents of the ocean. 

AL thefe together make but four feet in the whole 
in diameter. ‘The print of thefe circles and divifions 
will ferve to prove, that the figures will neither be 
crouded nor confufed, if difpofed in the proper place 
and order. 

As to the fize and figure of the fhield, it is evident 
from the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war 
there were fhields of an extraordinary magnitude. The 
buckler of Ajax is often compared to a tower ; and in 
the fixth Iliad, that of Heé€tor is defcribed to cover 
‘him from the fhoulders to the ankles. 

seeti BE of cpugd tinle xa) abyiva Bigeea xeAavey 
Advé 4 wupedrn Sisy armies Gpeparcicons. V- 117-6 
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In the fecond verfe of the. defcription of this buck- 
ler of Achilles, it is faid that Vulcan caft round it a 
radiant circle. 


Yisgi = avlvlea Barras pasiri”. Ve 479- 


Which proves the figure to have been round. But if 
it be alledged that as well fignifies oval as circu- 
Jar, it may be anfwered, that the circular figure better 
agrees to the fpheres reprefented in the center, and to 
the courfe of the ocean at the circumference. 

We may very well allow four feet diameter to. this 
buckler: as one may fuppofe a larger fize would have 
been too unwieldly, fo a lefs would not have been fuf- 
ficient to cover the breaft and arm of aman of a fta- 
ture fo large as Achilles. : 

In allowing four feet diameter to the whole, each of 
the twelve compartiments may be of ten or eleven 
inches in depth, which will be enough to contains 
without any confufion, all the objeé&ts which Homer 
mentions, Indeed in this print, eachs compartiment 
being but of one inch, the principal figures only are 
reprefented ; but the reader may eafily imagine the 
advantage of nine or ten inches more. However, if 
the criticks are not yet fatisfied, there is room enough, 
it is but taking in the Jireral fenfe the words -zwevsloce 
Saidaraw, with which Homer begins his defcription, 
and the buckler may be fuppvied.engraven on both 
fides, which fuppofition will double the fize of each 
piece: the one fide may ferve for the general defcrip- 
tion of heaven and earth, and the cther for all the 
particulars. 








Itf. It having been now fhewn, that the fhield of 
Homer is blamelefs as to its defign and difpefition: 
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and that the fubjeét (fo extenfive as it is) may be con- 
traéted within the due limits ; not being one vaft unpro- 
‘portioned heap of figures, but divided into twelve re- 
gular compartiments: what remains, is to confider 
this piece as a compleat idea Of painting, anda fketch 
for what one may call an waiverfal pi@ure. This is 
certainly the light in which itis chiefly to be. admired, 
and in which alone the criticks have neglected to 
place it. 

There is reafon to believe that Homer did in this, 
as he has done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) 
that is, comprehend whatever was known of it in hi’ 
time ; if not (as is highly probable) from thence exw- 
tend his ideas yet farther, and give a more enlarged 
motion of it. Accordingly, it is very obfervable, that 
there is fearce a fpecies or branch of this art which is 
not here to be found, whether hiftory, battle-painting, 
landikip, architecture, fruits, flowers, animals, &c. 

I think it poffible that painting was arrived to a 
greater degree of perfection, even at that early period, 
_ than is generally fuppofed by thofe who. have written 
upon it. Pliny expreily fays, that it was not known 
fn the time of the Trojan war. The fame author, 
and others, reprefent it in a very imperfect ftate in 
Greece, in or near the days of Homer. They tell us 
of one painter, that he was the firft who begun to fha- 
dow ;` and of another, that he filled his outlines only 
with a fingle colour, and that laid on every wher- 
alike - but we may have a higher notion of the art, 
from thofe defcriptions of ftatues, carvings, tapettries, 
fculptures upon armour, and ornaments of all kinds, 
whith every where occur in our author; as well as 
from what he fays of their beauty, the relievo, and 
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their emulation of life irfelf If we confider how 
much it is his conftant practice to confine himfelf to, 
the cuftom of the times whereof he writ, it will be 
hard to doubt but that painting and fculpture muft 
have been then in great practice and repute. 

The fhield is not only defcribed as a piece of f{culp- 
ture, but of painting : the outlines may be fuppofed 
engraved, and the reft enamelled, or inlaid with va- 
rinus-ccloured metals. The variety of colours is 
plainly diitinguifhed by Homer, where he fpeaks of 
the 4éackx-ys of the new-opened earth, of the feweral 
colours of the grapes and vines; and in other places. 
The different metals that Vulcan is feigned to caft into 
the furnace, were fufficient to afford all the neceflary 
coleurs : but if to thofe which are natural to the me- 
tals, we add alfo thofe which they are capable of re- 
ceiving from the operation of fire, we fhall find, that 
Wulcan had as greata variety of colours to make ufe 
of as any modern painter. ‘That enamelling, or fix- 
ing colours by fire, was praftifed very anmcfrently, may 
be conjectured from what Diodorus reposts of one of 
the walls of Babylon, built by Semiramis, that she 
bricks of it were painted beforé they were burned, Jo as to 
reprefent all forts of animals, lib. ii. chap. 4. Now itis 
but natural toinfer, that men had made ufe of ordinary 
colours for the reprefentation of objects, before they 
carned to reprefent them by fuch as are given by the 
operation of fire ; one being much more eafy and ob- 
vious than the other, and that fort of painting by means 
of fire being but an imitation of the painting with a 
pencil and colours. ‘The fame inference will be ra- 
ther enforced from the works of tapeltry, which’ the 
vemen of thofe times interweaved with many colours ; 
as appears from the ccfcription of that veil which-He, 
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cuba offers to Minerva in the fixth Iliad, and from 2 
paflage in the twenty-fecond, where Andromache is 
s¢prefented working flowers in a piece of this kind. 
They muft certainly have known the ufe of colours 
themfelves for painting, before they could think of 
dying threads with thofe colours, and weaving thofe 
threads clofe to one another, in order only to a more 
laborious imitation of a thing fo much more eafily 
performed bya pencil. ‘This obfervation I owe to the 
Abbe Fraguier. 

It may indeed be thought, that a genius fo vaft and 
comprchenfive as that of Homer, might carry his 
views beyond the reft of mankind, and that in this 
buckler of Achilles he ratker defigned to give a fcheme 
of what might be performed, than a defcription of 
what really was fo: and fince he made a God the ar- 
tit, he might excufe himfelf from a ftriét confinement 
to what was known and practifed at the time of the 
Trojan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain that 
he had, whetNer by learning, or by ftrength of ge- 
nius, (though the latter be more glorious for Homer) 
a full and exaét idea of painting in all its parts; that 
is to fay, in the ‘nwention, the compofttion, the expreffson, 
&c. 

The zzwv-ntion is fhewn in finding and introducing, 
in every fubject, the greate/?, the moft fznificant, and 
molt /uitable objects. Accordingly in every fingle pic- 
ture of the fhield, Homer conftantly finds out either 
thofe objeéts which are naturally the principal, tiufe 
which moft conduc to Mew the fubjeét, or thofe which 
fet it in the livelieit and moft agreeable light : thefe 
he never fails to difpoie in the moft advantageous man- 
ners, fituations, and oppofitions, 
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Next, we find all his figures differently charaferifed, 
im their expreffions and attitudes, according to their 
feveral matures: the Gods (for inftance) are diftin= 
guifhed in air, habit, and proportion, from men, in 
the fourth picture ; mafters from fervants, in the eighth 5 
and fo of the reft. 

Nothing is more wonderful than his exact obferva- 
tion of the contraff, not only between figure and fi- 
gure, but between fubje&t and fubjeét. The city in 
peace is a contraft to the city in war: between the 
fiege in the fourth picture, and the battle in the fixth, 
a piece of paifage is introduced, and rural fcenes fol- 
low after. ‘The country too is reprefented in war in 
the fifth, as well as in peace in the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth. ‘The very animals are fhewn in thefe two 
different ftates, in the tenth and eleventh. Where the 
fubjects appear the fame, he contrafts them fome other 
way : thus the firt picture of the town in peace have 
ing a predominant air of gaiety, in the dances and 
pomps of the marriage ; the fecond has a character of 
earneftnefs and follicitude, in the difpute and plead- 
ings. In the pieces of rural life, that of the plough- 
ing is of a ditferent character from the harveft, and 
that of the harveft from the vintage. In each of thefe 
there is acontraft of the /aéceur and mirth of the coun- 
try people: in the firt, fome are ploughing, others 
taking a cup of good liquor ; rm the next we fee the 
reapers working in one part, and the banquet prepared 
if Another; in the laft, the labour of the vineyard is 
relieved with mufick and a dance. ‘The perfons are 
no lefs varied, old and young, men and women: there 
being women in two pictures together, rfamety the 
eighth and ninth, it is remarkable that thofe in the 
latter are of a different character from the fcrmer ; 
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they who drefs. the fupper being ordinary. women, the 
others who carry bafkets in the vineyard, young- and 
beautiful virgins : and thefe again are of an inferious 
character to thofe in the twelfth. piece, who are diftin- 
guifhed as people of condition by a more elegant 
drefs. ‘There are three dances in the buckler ; and 
thefe too are varied: that at the wedding is in a cir- 
cular figure, that of the vineyard in a row, that in: 
the lait picture, a mingled one. Lattly, there is a 
manifeft contraft' in. the colours; nay, even in the 
back-grounds of the feveral pieces: for-example, that 
of the ploughing is of a dark un&, that of the har- 
veft yellow, that of the pafture green, and the reft in 
like manner. 

That he was not a ftranger. to aereal per/pefiuwe, ap- 
pears in his exprefly marking the diftance of aqbje@& 
from object: he tells us, for  inftance, that the. twa 
Apies lay a little remote from the other figures; and 
that the oak under which was fpread the banquet. of 
the reapers, ftood apart = what he fays of: the valley. 
fprinkled all over with cottages and flocks, appears. ta 
be a defcription of a large country in perfpective. And: 
indeed, a general argument for this may. be drawn from 
the number of figures on the fhield ; which could not 
be all exprefied in their full magnitude : and. this ia 
therefore a fort of proof that the art of leffening them 
according to perfpeétive was known at that time. 

What the criticks call the free unites, oughtin rea- 
fon.as much to be obferved in a picture as in a _'ay ; 
each fhould have only Orne principal aciion, one infant 
of time, and one point of wiew. In this method: of 
examination alfo, the fhield of Homer will bear the 
teft: he has been more exact than the greateft. paint- 
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ers, who have often deviated from one or other of thefe 
rules ; whereas (when we examine the detail of each 
compartiment) it will appear, 

Firft, That there is but one principal action in each 
picture, and that no fupernumerary figures or actions are 
introduced. ‘This will anfwer all that has been faid of 
the confufion and croud of figures on the fhield, by 
thofe who never comprehended the plan of it. 

Secondly, That no aétion is reprefented in one piece, 
which could not happen in the fame inftant of time- 
This will overthrow the objection againft fo many dif- 
ferent a€tions appearing in one fhield ; which, in this 
cafe, is much as abfurd as to object againft fo many of 
Raphael’s Cartoons appearing in one gallery. 

Thirdly, It will be manifeft that there are no ob- 
je&ts in any one picture which could not be feen in one 
point of view. Hereby the Abbé Terrafion’s whole 
criticifm will fall to the ground, which amounts but 
to this, that the general objects of the heaven, ftars, 
and fea, with the particular profpects of towns, fields, 
&c. could never be feen all at once. Homer was in- 
capable of fo abfurd a thought; nor could thefe hea- 
venly bodies (had he intended them for a picture) have 
ever been feen together from one point ; for the con- 
ftellations and the full moon, for example, could ne- 
ver be feen at once with the fun. But the celeftial bo- 
dies were placed cn the bofs, as the ocean at the mar- 
gin of the fhield: thefe were no parts of the painting, 
but ee former was only an ornament to the projection 
in the middle, and the latter a frame round about it : 
in the fame manner as the divifions, projections, or 
angles of a roof are left to be ornamented at che ‘dif- 
cretion of the painter, with foliage, architecture, gro- 
tefque, or what he pleafes: however his judgment will 
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be fill more commendable, if he contrives to make 
even thefe extrinfical parts, to bear fome allufion to 
"the main defign : it is this which Homer has done, in 
placing a fort of {phere in the middle, and the ocean 
at the border, of a work, which was {fo exprefly in- 
tended to reprefent the univerfe. 

I proceed now to the detail of the fhield ; in which 
the words of Homer being firft tranflated, an attempt 
will be made to fhew with what exact order all that 
he defcribes may enter into the compofition, according 
to the rules of painting. 
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THE 
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Divided into its feveral Parts. 


The Boss of the SHIELD. 


ERSE 483. “Ev peùr yaar, &c.] Here Vulcan reprefented 

the earth, the heaven, the fea, the indefatigable courfe 
of the fun, the moon in her full, all the celeftial fiyns that crown 
Olympus, the Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and the 
Bear, commonly called the Wain, the only conftellation which, 
wever bathing itfelf in the ocean, turns about the pole, and ob- 
Serves the courfe of Orion. 

The fculpture of thefe refembled fomewhat of our ter- 
reftrial and celeftial globes, and took up the center of the 
fhield : it is plain by the huddle in whicb Hemer expreiies 
this, that he did not defign it as a piéture for a peint of- 
Sight. 

The circumference is divided into twelve comparti- 
ments, cach being a feparate picture, as follow : 








Firft Compartiment, A Tow in Peace. 


"Ev 32 Sie wines orcas, S&cc.] He engraved two cities; im 
exe of them were reprejented nuptials and fcftivals. The 
fpoufes from their bridal chambers were conducted through the 
team by the light of torches. Ewery mouth fung the hymenzal 
Jorg - the youths turned rapidly about in a circular dance: the 
flute and the Ly re refounded: the wormen, every one in the 
freet, flandiig in the porches, beheld and admired. 

In this picture, the brides preceded by to:rch-bearers, 
are on the fore-ground: the dance in circles, and mu- 
ficians behind them: the ftreet in perfpective or. either 
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fide, the women and fpectators in the porches, @c. di 
perfed through all the architecture. 
Second Compartiment. Ax Afémbly of People. 

Aad 3 siy dyon, &c-] There was feen a number of people 
in the market-place, and two men difputing warmly: the oc- 
cafon was the payment of a fine for a murder, which one af- 
Jirmed before the people he had paid, the other demied to have 
received; both demanded, that the affair fltould be determined 
by the judgment of am arbiter: the acclamations of the multi- 
tude favoured fornetimes the one party, fometimes the other. 

Here is a fine plan for a matter-piece of exprefiorw ; any 
judge of painting will fee our author has chofen that 
¢caufe which, of all others, would give occafion to the 
greateit variety of expreffion: the father, the murderer, 
the witneffes, and the different paffions of the affembly, 
would afford an ample field for this talent evento Ra- 
phacl himfelf. 

Third Compartiment. The Senate. 

Ka gus: Y dor rAat’y lgehrvoy, Sc.) The heralds ranged the pes- 
ple in order: the reverend elders were feated on feats of pe- 
difbed ftone, in the facred circle; they rofe up and declared their 
judgment, each in his turn, with the fceptre in his hand: towo 
talents of gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be viwer 
to him who fhould pronounce the mofi equitable judgement. 

The judges are feated in the center of the picture ; 
one (who is the principal figure) ftanding up as fpeak- 
ing; another in an action of rifing, as in order to {peak z: 
the ground about them a proipe& of the forum, filled 
with auditors and {pectators. 


Fourth Compartiment. A Torsa iz War. 


Try Y Eréeny Teri, &c. ] The other city Was BASCOA(Aç by 
two glittering armies: they were not agreed whether to fack 
the tew7,.or divide all the booty of it into tavo equal parts, 
to be fhared between them: mean time the befieged fecretty 
armed themfelves for an ambufiade, Thew wives, children, 
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and oli men were poficd to defend their walls: the warricurs 
marched from the tewn with Pallas and Mars at their head 3 
the deities were of gold, and had. golden armours, by the glong 
of which they were diflineut/bed above the men, as svell as by 
their fuperiour filature, and more elegant proportions. 

This fubject may be thus difpofed: the town pretty 
mear the eye, a-crofs the whole picture, with the old men 
on the walls ; the chiefs of each army on the fore-ground : 
their different opinions for putting the town to the fword, 
or fparing it on account of the booty, may be exprefied 
by fome having their hands on their fwords, and looking 
up to the city, others ftopping them, or in an action of 
perfuading againft it. Behind, in profpeét, the townf- 
men may be feen going out from the back gates, with the 
two deities at their head. 

Homer here gives a clear iniftance of what the ancients 
always practifed ; the diftinguifhing the Gods and God- 
defies by characters of majefty or beauty fomewhat fupe- 
riour tœ nature; we conftantly find this in their ftatues> 
and to this the modern matters owe the grand tafte in the 


perfection of their figures. 


Fifth Compartiment. An Ambujcate. 

Ol Siva ds $ ixavev, &c.] Being arrived at the river where 
they defigned their ambifh (the place where the cattle were 
eavatered) they difpofed themfelwes along the bank, covered 
ewith their arms: tavo {pies lay at a diflance from them ob- 
ferving when the oxen and fheep fhould come to drink. They 
came immediately, fcllowed by tavo fhepherds, who were 
playing on their pipes, without any apprehenfion of their 
danger.» 

Fis quiet picture is a kind of repofe between the laft 
and the following active pieces. Here isa fcene of a river 
and trees, under which lie the foldiers, next the eye of 
the fpectator ; on the farther bank are placed th- two 
{pies on one hand, and the flocks and fhepherds appear 
eoming at a greater diftance on the other. 
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Sixth Compartiment. The Battle. 

Oi poly ta creetivlsas, Ecc.) The people of the town rufbed 
wpe them, carried of the oxen and fleep, and killed the fhep- 
ferds. The befiegers fitting before the town, heard the out- 
cry, and mounting their Aeorfes, arrived at the bank of the 
river; <vhere they flopped, and encountered each other with 
their fpewrs. Déifcord, tumult, and fate raged in. the midft 
Of them. There might you fee cruel Deftiny dragging a dead 
Soldier through the battle ; two others fhe feixed aliwe; one 
qf which was mortally wounded ; the other not yet hurt: the 
garment on her fhoulders was fuined with human blood: the 
Jigures appeared as if they lived, mowed, and fought, you 
would think they really dragged off their dead. 

The theep and two fhepberds lying dead upon the fore- 
ground. A battle-piece fills the picture. The allegorical 
figure of the Parca or Deftiny is the principal. This had 
been a noble occafion for fuch a painter as Rubens, who 
has, with moft happinefs and learning, imitated the an- 
cients in thefe fictitious and fymbolical perfons. 


Seventh Compartiment. Tage. 

“Ev 3° EviOes vad pearaniv, Ssc.] The next piece reprefented 
a large fiekil, a deep and fruitful foil, which feemed to hawe 
been three times ploughed; the labourers appeared turning 
their ploughs on ewery fide. As foon as they came toa land’ s- 
end, a man prefented them a bowl of wine; cheared with 
this, they turned and cwerked down a new furrow, defirout 
to Aaften to the next land s-end. The field was of goli, but 
looked black behind the ploughs, as if it had really been turned 
up 5 the furprifing effec of the art of Vulcan. 

The ploughmen muft be reprefented on the fore-ground, 
in the aétion of turning at the end of the furrow. The 
anvention of Homer is not gontent with barely putting 
déwn the figures, but enlivens them prodigioufly with 
fome remgrkable circumiftance : the giving a cup of wine 
to the ploughmen muift occafion a fine expreffion in the 
faces. 

VoL. IVi, Ss 
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‘Twelfth Compartiment. The Dance. 


-Ev a ocon, Sc.) The fhilful Vulcan then defigned the fguPe 
and various motions of a dance, like that which Daedalus of 
old comtrived in Gnoffus for the fair Ariadne. ‘There the young 
men and maidens danced hand in hand; the maids were drefed 
in linen garments, the men in rich and [bining fluffs : saa smaids 
had flowery crowns on their heads; the men had fwords of 
gold kanging from their fides in belts of filver. Here they feem 
to run iz à ring with afive feet, as fwifth as a wheel runs 
round when tricd by the.kand of the potter. There, they ap- 
peared te move in many figures, and jfometimes to nect, Jome- 
times to wind from each other. A multitude of fpeéfators 
flood round, delighted «sith the dance. In the middle tawe 
wsimble tumblers exercifed themfelves tm feats of aégtivity, 
avhile the forge was carried on by the whole circle. 
_ This picture includes the greateft number of perfons : 

Homer himfelf has grouped them, and marked the man- 
mer of the compofitton. “This piece would excel in the 
different airs of beauty which might be given to the young 
men and women, and the graceful attitudes in-the va- 
rious manners of dancing: on which account the fubjeé& 
might be fit for Guido, or perhaps could be no where 
better executed than in our own country. 


The BORDER of the SHIELD. 


"Ev Y irim whuuo, &c.] Then laftly, he reprefented the 
rapid courje of the great ocean, which he made to roll its 
waves round the extremity of the whole circumference. 

This (as has been faid before) was only the frame to 
tha whole fhicld, and is therefore but Nightly touched 
upon, without any mention of particular objeéts. 

I ought not to end this eflay, without vindicating my- 
felf from the vanity of treating of an art, which I love fe 
much better than I underftand: buat I have been very 
careful to coniuit both the beft performers and judges in 
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P nting. I cannot neglećt this occafion of faying, how 
,t=ppy I think myfelf in the favour of the moft diftin- 
guifhed mafters of that art. Sir Godfrey Kneller in par- 
ticular allows me to tell the world, that he entirely agrees 
with my fentiments on this fubjeét: and I cannot help 
wifhing, that he who gives this teftimony to Homer, 
wow ennoble fo great a defign by his own execution of 
at. Vulcan never wrought for Thetis with more readinefs 
and affection, than Sir Godfrey has done for me: and fo 
admirable a picture of the whole univerfe could not be 2 
more agreeable prefent than he has obliged me with, in 
the portraits of fome of thofe perfons, who are to me the 


deareft objects in it. 
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The reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


THETIS brings to her fon the armour made by Vulcan. She 
preferves the body of his friend from corruption, and com- 
mands him to affemble the army, to declare his refentment gt 
an end. Agamemnon and Achilles are felemnly reconciled: 
the [peeckes, prefents, and ceremonies on that occafion. 

chilles is with great difficulty perfuaded to refrain from the 
battle till the troops hawe refre/bed themfelves, hy the advice 
of Ubffes. The prefents are conveyed to the tent of Achil- 
les; where Brifeis laments over the body of Patr(Ttus 
The hero obftinately refufes all repaft, and gives himi; >+" up 
te lamentations for his friend. Minerva defc%.d« to 
firengthen him, by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the 
fæeht: his appearance defcribeda. He addreffes himfelf to 
his horfis, and reproaches them with the death of Patro- 
clus. One of them is miraculoufly endued with voice, and 
infpired to prephe,y his fate; but the hero, not ajicnifoed by 
that prodigy, rufbes with fury to the combat. 

The thirtieth day. The fcene is on the [ea hore. 
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© ON as Aurora heav’d her orient head 

Above the waves that blufh’d with early red, 

(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of Heav’n with facred light,) 

IF? immortal arms the Goddefs-mother bears 5 

8 ter fon: her fon fhe finds in tears 

Stretch’d o’er Patroclus’ corfe ; while all the reft 

The fov’reign’s forrows in their own expreft. 

A ray divine her heav’nly prefence fhed, 

And thus, his hand foft-touching, Thetis faid. ro 
Supprefs (my fon) this rage of grief, and know 

It was not man, but Heav’n that gave the blow ; 

Behold what arms by Vulcan are beftow’d, 

Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a God. 





v.13- Behold what arms, &c.] It is not p etry’ only 
which has had thisidea, of giving divine arms toa hero; 
we have a very remarkable examp!e of it in our holy books, 
In the fecond of Maccabees, chap. xvi. Judas fees in a 
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‘Then drops the radiant burden on the ground 3; 
Clang the ftrong arms, and ring the fhores around . 
Back fhrink the Myrmidons with dread furprife, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov’d, the hero kindles at the fhow, 

And feels with rage divine his bofom glow ; 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 
And flafh inceffant like a {tream of fire : 

He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his — 
On all th’ immortal artift had defign’d. 

Goddefs (he cry’d) thefe glorious arms that fhine 
With matchlefs art, confefs the hand divine. 26 
Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But ah? the relicks of my flaughter’d friend! 
In thofe wide wounds thro’ which his fpirit fled, 
Shall flies, and worms obfcene, pollute the dead! 








dream the prophet Jeremiah bringing to him a {wort d? 
from God: though this was only a dream, or a vifion, 
yet ftill it is the fame idea. ‘This example is likewife fo 
much the more worthy of obfervation, as it is much later 
than the age of Homer: and as thereby it is fecn, that the 
fame way of thinking continued a long time amongft the 
oriental mations. Dacier. 


v. 30. Shall flies, and worms obfcene, pollute the dead F) 
The care which Achilles takes in this place to drive away 
thefires- from the dead body of Patroclus, feems to us a 
mean employment and a care unworthy of a bero. But 
thas office was regarded by Homer, and by all the Greeks 
ef his time, as a pious duty confecrated by cultori and re- 
figion ; which obliged the kindred and friends of the de- 
ceafed to watch his corpfe, and prevent any corruption 
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haat unavailing care be laid afide, TE 
«he azure Goddeis to her fon reply’d) 


before the folemn day of his funeral. It is plain this de. 
voir was thought an indifpenfible one, fince Achilles could 
mot difcharge himfelf of it but by impofing i itupon his mo- 
Gee 4 ar xs alfo clear, that in thofe times the prefervation- 
of a dead body was accounted a very important matter, 
fince the Goddeffles themfelves, nay the moft delicate of the 
Goddeffes, mace it the fubje& of their utmof attentian. 
As Thetis preferves the body of Patrocius, and chafes 
from it thofe infects that breed in the wounds and caufe 
putrefaction, fo Venus is employed day and night about 
that of Hector, im driving away the dogs to which Achilles 
had expofed it. Apollo, on his part, covers it with a thick 
cloud, and preferves its frefhnefs amidft the greateft heats 
of the fan : and this care of the Deities over the dead was 
looked upon by men asa fruit of their picty. 
Tahere 3 is an excellent remark upon this paffage in Bof- 
u’s admirable treatife of the epick poem, lib. iii. cap. 30. 
peun Aays this author) of the arts and fciences as a 
ought, we fhould veil them under names and ac- 
tions of perfons fictitious, and allegorical. Homer will: 
<« not plainly fay that falt has the virtue to preferve dead 
bodies, and prevent the flies from engendering worms 
<¢ in them ; he will nor fay, that the fea prefented Achilles 
«e a remedy to preferve Patroclus from putrefaction; but 
he will make the fea a Goddefs, and tells us, that The- 
tis to comfort Achilles, engaged to perfume the body 
with an ambrofia which fhould keep it a whole year 
from corruption : it is thus Homer teaches the poets to 
fpeak of arts and fciences. ‘This example fhews the na- 
ture of the things, that flies caufe putrefaction, that fale 
preferves bodies from it; but all this is told us poeti- 
« cally, tiie whole is reduced into action, the {ca is made 
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Whole years untouch’d, uninjur’d fhall remain 
Freth as in life, the carcafe of the flain. 
But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 35 
Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire: 
Then uncontroll’d in boundlefs war engages. 
And Heav’n with ftrength fupply the mighty" rag 
‘Then in the noftrils of the flain fhe pour’d 
Weétarecous drops, and rich ambrofia fhow’r’d 40 
O’er all the corfe. ‘The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch’d it refts, and facred from decay. 
Achilles to the {trand obedient went: 
The fhores refounded with the voice he fent. 
‘The heroes heard, and all the naval train 43 
That tend the fhips, or guide them o’er the main, 
Alarm’d, tranfported, at the well-known found, 
Frequent and full, the great aflembly crown’d:-: 
Studious to fee that terrour of the plain, 
Long loft to battle, fhine in arms again. 5o 
Tydides and Ulyffes firft appear, l 
Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the fpear 5 
Theíe on the facred feats of council plac’d, 
The king of men, Atrides came the laft: 
He too fore wounded by Agenor’s fon. _ 55 
Achilles (ring inthe midft) begun. 
Oh Monarch! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian ftate, 





s a perfon who fpeaks and acts, and this profepopaja is 
ss accompanied with paffion, tendernefs, and affection ; 
e in a word, there is nothing which is not (according ta 


+ Ariftotle’s precept) endued with manners,” 
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it, (e"er the day when by mad paffion fway’d, 

Rath we contended for the black-ey’d maid) 6e 

Preventing Dian had difpatch’d her dart, 

And fhot the fhining mifchief to the heart! 

Then manya hero had not prefs’d the fhore, 

šor sroy’s glad fields been fatten’d with our gore =: 

Long, long fhall Greece the woes we caus’d be- 
wail, 6s 

And fad pofterity repeat the tale. 

But this, no more the fubje& of debate, 

Is paft, forgotten, and refign’d to fate: 

Why fhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 

Burn with a fury that can never die? 70 











v. 6r. Preventing Dian had difpatchd her dart, 
And fhot the fbining mifchicf tothe heart I] 


hilles withes Brifeis had died before fhe had occafioned 
gteat calamities to his countrymen : I will not fay te 
excufe him, that his virtue here overpowers his love, but 
that the with is not fo very barbarous as it may feem by 
the phrafe to a modern reader. It is not, that Diana had 
aétually killed her, as by a particular ftroke or judgment. 
from Heaven ; it means ne more than a natural death, as 
appears from this paffage in Odyff. xv. 
When age and ficknefs have un-nerv'd the ftron 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 
‘They bend the filver bows for fudden ill, 
And every fhining arrow flies to kill. 


z» 


And he does not wifh her death now, after fhe had been 


his miftref: but only that fhe had died, before he knew 
er loved her. | 
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Here then my anger ends: let war fucceed, 

And ev’n as Greece has bled, let Ilion bleed. 

Now call the hofts, andtry, if im our fight 

Troy yet fhalldare to camp a fecond night?  _ 74 
I deem, their mightieft, when this arm he kn ws, 
Sha!l ’fcape with tranfport, and with joy repofe. 

He faid: his finifh’d wrath with loud acclaim 
"The Greeks accept, and fhout Pelides’ name. 
When thus, not rifing from his lofty throne, 

In {tate unmov’d, the king of men begun. Se 

Hear me, ye fons of Greece! with filence hear! 
And grant your monarch an impartial ear ; 

A while your loud, untimely joy fufpend, 

And let your rafh, injurious clamours end: 

Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim’d applaufe, 8r 
Prong the beít fpeaker, and the jufteft caufe. 

Wor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire debatre r 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 

With fell Erinnys, urg’d my wrath that day 

When from Achilles’ arms I forc’d the prey. 9° 
What then could I, againft the will of Heav’n? 

Not by myfelf, but vengeful Ate driv’n; 

She, Jove’s dread daughter, fated to infeft 

The race of mortals, enter’d in my breait. 












V. G3- Ste, Joves dread daughter.) This fpeech of Aga- 
memnon, confifting of little elfe than the long ftory of Ju- 
SS cafting Difcord out of heaven, feems odd enough at 

rt fight; and does not indeed anfwer what I believe 
every reader expects, at the conference of thefe two 
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Not on the ground that haughty Fury treads, 95 
But prints her lofty footíteps on the heads 


princes. Without excufing it from the juftnefs and pro- 
per #Polication of the allegory in the prefent cafe, I think 
it a pi ce of artifice, very agreeable to the charaéter of 
F.camemnon, which is a mixture of haughtinefs and cun- 
ning; he cannot prevail with himfelf any way to lefien 
the dignity of the royal character, of which he every 
where appears jealous: fomething he is obliged to fay in 
publick, and not brooking direétly to own himfelf in the 
wrong, he flurs it over with this tale. With what ftateli- 
nefs is it that he yields? <¢ I was mified (fays he) but I 
¢ was mifled like Jupiter. We inveft you with our 
«<< powers, take our troops and our treafures: our royal 
« promife fhall be fulfilled, but be you pacified.” 


vV. 93. She, Joves dread daughter, — to infet 
The race of mortals ] 


* tars from hence, that the ancients owned a Dæ- 
siwa, Created by God himfelf, and totally taken up in 
doing miichief. 








‘This fiétion is very remarkable, in as much as it proves 
that the pagans knew that a dæmon of difcord and male- 
diction was in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, 
which perfectly agrees with holy hiftory. St. Juftin will have 
it, that Homer attained tothe knowledge thereof in A gypt, 
and that he had even read what Ifaiah writes, chap. xiv. 
Hoze art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the morr - 
ing, how art thou cat down to the ground, which 2.74 weak. 
en the nations? But our poet could not have feen the 
prophecy of Ifaiah, becaufe helived 100 or 150 years be- 
fore that prophet ; and this anteriority cf time makes this 
paflage the more obfervable. Homer therein bears au- 
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Of mighty men; inflicting as fhe goes 

Long feft’ring wounds, inextricable woes ! 

Of old, fhe ftalk’d amid the bright abodes; 

And Jove himfelf, the fire of men and Gods, roo 
The world’s great ruler, felt her venom’d dart 
Deceiv’d by Juno’s wiles, and female art. 

For when Alcmena’s nine long months were run, 
And Jove expected his immortal fon ! 

To Gods and Goddefies th’ unruly joy 105 
He fhow’d, and vaunted of his matchlefs boy = 
From us (he faid) this day an infant {prings, 

Fated to rule, and born a king of kings. 

Saturnia afk’d an oath, to vouch thetruth, 

And fix’d dominion o1 the favour’d youth. 110 
“The Thund’rer unfufpicious of the fraud, 
Pronounc’d thofe folemn words that bind a God. 
The joyful Goddefs from Olympus’ height, 

Swift to Achaian Argos bent her flight ; 

Scarce feven moons gone, lay Sthenelus’s wife; 11g 
She pufh’d her ling’ring infant into life ; 

Her charms Alcmena’s coming labours ftay, 

And ftop the babe, juft ifuing-to the day. | 

"Then bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind ; 

<< A youth (faid fhe) of Jove’s immortal kind 120 
<c Is this day born: from Sthenelus he {f{prings, 

«c And claims thy promife to be king of kings.” 
thentick witnefs to the truth of the ftory, of an agge] 


thrown from heaven, and gives thisteftimony above 100 
years before one of the sreateft prophets fpoke of it. Dacier. 
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Grief feiz’d the Thund’rer, by his oath engag’d ; 
Stung to the foul, he forrow’d, and he rag’d. 
#rom his ambrofial head, where perch’d the fat, 125 
He {natch’d the Fury-Goddefs of debate, 
"The drad, th’ irrevocable oath he fwore, 
‘Th’ immortal feats fhould ne’er behold her more, 
And whirl’d her headlong down, for ever driv’n 
From bright Olympus and the ftarry heav’n : 130 
‘Thence on the nether world the Fury fell ; 
Ordain’d with man’s contentious race to dwell. 
Full oft’ the God his fon’s hard toils bemoan’d, 
Curs’d the dire Fury, and in fecret groan’d. 
Ev’n thus, like Jove himfelf, was I mifled, 135 
While raging Hector heap’d our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone? 
MĪ martial troops, my treafures are thy own : 
"T 3n&--t from the navy fhall be fent 
wy nate’er Ulyfies promis’d at thy tent : 140 
But thou! appeas’d, propitious to our pray’r, 
Refume thy arms, and fhine again in war. 

O king of nations! whofe fuperiour fway 
(Returns Achilles) all our hofts obey ! 
To keep or fend the prefents, be thy care ; 645 
To us, “tis equal: all we afk is war. 
While yet we talk, or butan inftant hun 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone. 
Let ev’ry Greek, who fees my {pear confound 
The “Trofan ranks, and deal deftruction round, 


VoL. IV. T 
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With emulation, what I aét furvey, 

And learn from thence the bufinefs of the dav. 
The fon of Peleus thus: and thus replies 

The great in councils, Ithacus the wife. 

‘Tho’, god-like, thou art by no toils oppreft; 155 

At leaft our armies claim repaft and reft: 

Long and laborious muſt the combat be, 

When by the Gods infpir’d, and led by thee. 

Strength is deriv’d from fpirits and from blood, 

And thofe augment by gen’rous wine and food: 160 


151 


v.345- To keep or fend the prefents, be thy care.| Achil- 
les neither refufes nor demands Agamemnon’s prefents : 
the firft would be too contemptuous, and the other would 
look too felfifh. It would feem as if Achilles fought only 
for pay like a mercenary, which would be utterly unbe- 
coming a hero, and difhonourable to that charaéter : ! Jò- 
mer is wonderful as tothe manners. Spond. Dac 


V- 159- Strength ts deriwd from fpirits, &c.] ‘This aa- 
vice of Ulyffes that the troops fhould refrefh themfelves 
with eating and drinking was extremely neceflary after a 
battle of fo long continuance as that of the day before: 
and Achilles’s defire that they fhould charge the enemy 
immediately, without any. reflection on the neceflity of 
that refrefhment, was alfo highly natural to his violent 
character. This forces Ulyfics to repeat that advice, and 
infit upon it fo much: which thofe criticks did not fee 
into, wo through a falfe delicacy are fhocked at his in- 
iilting fo warmly upon eating and drinking. Indeed to 
a common reader, who is more fond of heroick and ro- 
mantick, than of juft and natural images, this at firft fight 
may have an air of ridicule ; but I willventureto fay there 
is nothing ridiculous in the thing itfelf, nor mean and low 
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W hat boaftful fon of war, without that ftay, 

Can laft g bero thro’ a Gingle day ? 

Courage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his ftrengths 

Mere unfupported man muft yield at length ; 

Shrun with dry famine, and with toils declin’d, 

The drooping body will defert the mind : 166 

But built a-new with ftrength-conferring fare, 

With limbs and foul untam’d, he tires a war. 

Difmifs the people then, and give command, 

With ftrong repaft to hearten ev’ry band; 370 

But let the prefents to Achilles made, 

In full affembly of all Greece be laid. 

The king of men fhall rife in publick fight, 

And folemn fwear, (obfervant of the rite) 

That fpotlefs as fhe came, the maid removes, 175 

' Pare from his arms, and guiltlefs of his loves. 

"Sat duvie, a fumptuous banquet fhall be made, 

And the full price of injur’d honour paid. 

Stretch not henceforth, O prince! thy fow’reign 
might. 

Beyond the bounds of reafon and of right ; 1890 > 

"Tis the chief praife that e’er to kings belong’d, 

To right with juftice whom with pow’r they 
wrong d. 











in Homer's manner of expreffing it: and I believe the 
fame of this tranflation, though I have not foftened or 
abated of she idea they are fo offended with. 


T 2 
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To him the monarch. Juft is thy decree, 
Thy words give joy, and wifdom breatlres in the- 
Each due atonement gladly I prepare ; 18: 
And Heav’n regard me as I juftly fwear ! 
Here then a-while let Greece affembled ftay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this fhort delay; 
I ill from the fleet our prefents be convey’d, 
And, Jove attefting, the firm compa& made. i196 
A train of noble youth the charge fhall bear ; 
"Thefe to feleét, Ulyffes be thy care : 
In order rank’d let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives clofe the rear: 
“TYalthybius {hall the viétim boar convey, 
Sacred to Jove, and yon’ bright orb of day. 
For this (the ftern Æacides replies) 
Some lefs important feafon may fuffice, 











195 


v. 197- The flern Æacides replies.}] ‘The Greek verre 


Tòr 2 dmraprCópeveoç weocign wóðaç “AxtrAAcvc. 


Which is repeated very frequently throughout thelliad. Tt 
is a very juft remark of a French critick, that what makes 
it {ío much taken notice of, is the rumbling found and 
length of the word dwapustipep@-: this is fo true, that if 
ina poem or romance of the fame length as the Iliad, we 
Yhould reneat The hero anfawer'd, full as often, we fhould 
never bé fenfible of that repetition. And if we are not 
fhocked at the like frequency of thofe expreffions in the 
#Eneid, fic ore refert, talia voce refert, talia dita dabat, 

wix ea fatus erat, &c. it is only becaufe the found of the 


Latin words does not fillthe ear like that of the Greek 
cam apeatSégcsyvO-. 
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When the ftern fury of the war is o'er, 
“ma «h extinguifh’d burns my breaft no more. 





The difcourfe of the fame critick upon thefe fort of re. 
peti ions in general, deferves to be tranfcribed. That 
ufelefs nicety (fays he) of avoiding every repetition, which 
the delicacy of latter times has introduced, was not known 

‘to the firft ages of antiquity : the books of Mofes abound 

with them. Far from condemning their frequent ufe in 
‘the moft ancient of all the poets, we fhould look upon 
them as the certain character of the age in which he lived, 
they fpoke fo in his time, and to have fpoken otherwife 
had been a fault. And indeed nothing isin itfelf fo con. 
trary tothe true fublime, as that painful and frivolous ex- 
aétnefs, with which we avoid to make ufe ofa proper word 
becaufe it was ufed before. It is certain that the Romans 
were lefs fcrupulous as to this point: you have often in a 
fingle page of Tully, the fame word five or fix times over, 
If it were really a fault, it is not to be conceived how an 
authe., who fo little wanted variety of exprefiions as Ho- 
Ther, could be fo very negligent herein ? On the contrary, 
he feems to have affeéted to repeat the fame things in the 
fame words, on many occafions. 

It was from two principles equally true, that among fe- 
veral people, and in feveral ages, two practices entirely 
different took their rife. Mofes, Homer, and the writers 
of the firt times, had found that repetitions of the fame 
words recalled the ideas or things, imprinted them much 
more ftrongly, and rendered the difcourfe more intelli- 
gible. Upon this principle, the cuftom of rep-ating words, 
phrafes, and even entire fpeeches, infenfibly eftablifhed 
itfelf both in profe and poetry, efpecially in narrations. 

The writers who fucceeded them obferved, even from 
Flomer himfelf, that the greateft beauty of ftyle confifted 
tr variety. This they made their principle: they there- 
føre avoided repetitions of words, and {till mere of whale 
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By Hector flain, their faces to the fky, 201I 
All grim with gaping wounds our heroes hes 





fentences; they endeavoured to vary their tranfitions : 
and found out new turns and manners of exprefiin§ the 
fame things. 

Either of thefe practices is good, but the excefs of either 
vicious: we fhould neither on the one hand, through a 
love of fimplicity and clearnefs, continually repeat the 
fame words, phrafes, or difcourfes ; nor on the other, for 
the pleaiure of variety, fall into a childifh affectation of 
exprefhng every thing twenty different ways, though it 
be never fo natural and common. 

Nothing fo much cools the warmth of a piece, or puts 
out the fire of poetry, as that perpetual care to vary incef-— 
fantly, even in the {malleft circumftances, In this, as in 
many other points, Homer has defpifed the ungrateful la- 
bour of too fcrupulousa nicety. He has done like a great 
painter, who does not think himfelf obliged to vary all 
his. pieces to that degree, as not one of them fhal have 
the leaft refemblance to another: if the principal figures 
are entirely diferent, we eafily excufe a refemblance in 
the land{fkips, the fkies, or the draperies. Suppofe a gal- 
lery full of pictures, each of which reprefents a particular 
fubject : in one I fee Aehilles in fury, menacing Agamem- 
mon; in another the fame hero with regret delivers up Bri- 
{eis to the heralds 5; ina third itis ftill Achilles, but Achil- 
les overcome with grief, and lamenting to his mother. If 
the air, the gefture, the countenance, the character of 
Achilles, are the fame in each of thefe three pieces : if the 
groufid ‘of one of thefe be the fame with that of the others 
in the compofition and general defign, whether it be land- 
{kip or architecture ; then indeed one fhould have reafon 
to blame the painter for the uniformity of his figures and 
grounds. But if there be no famenefs but in the folds.of 
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Thofe call to war! and might my voice incite, 
ow, now, this inftant, fhou'd commence the fight: 
“then, when the day’s complete, let gen’rous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your weary fouls. 206 
Let nc: my palate know the taíte of food, 

*Till my infatiate rage be cloy’d with blood : 

Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfigur’d o’er, 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 210 


a few draperies, in the ftruéture of fome partof a build- 
ing, or in the figure of fome tree, mountain, or cloud, it 
is what no one would regard asa fault. “The application 
is obvious: Homer repeats, but they are not the great 
ftrokes which he repeats, not thofe which ftrike and fix our 
attention ; they are only the little parts, the tranfitions, 
the general circumftances, or familiar images, which re- 
cur naturally, and upon which the reader but cafts his eye 
carelefly : fuch asthe defcriptions of facrifices, repaits, or 
ewbarkments; fuch in fhort, as are in their own nature 
cuch the fame, which it is fuficient juft to fhew, and which 
are in a manner incapable of different ornaments. 


v. 209. Pale lies my friend, &c.] Itis inthe Greek, Kes 
extended in my tent with his face turning towards the door, 
ava weéIvecy tiga, that is to fay, as the fcholiaft has ex- 
plained it, Aawing his feet turned towards the door. For it 
was thus the Greeks placed their dead in the porches of 
their houfes, as likewife in Italy. 


« In portam rigidos calces extendit.”’. Perfius. 


« Recepitque ad limina greffum, | 
« Corpus ubi exanimi pofitum Pallantis Acetes 
« Servabat fenior” 





‘Thus w&are told by Suetonius, of the body of Auguftus 
Equefier ordo fufcepit, urbique intulit, atquein veſtibulo do- 
mus collocavit, 
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Revenge is all my foul! no meaner care, 
Int’reft, or thought, has room to harbour tere 
Deftrugtion be my feaft, and mortal wounds, 
And fcenes of blood, and agonizing founds 

O firit of Greeks (Ulyffes thus rejoin’d) 215 
The beft and braveft of the warriour-kind ! 
Thy praife it is in dreadful camps to fhine, 
But old experience and calm wifdom, mine. 
Then hear my counfel, and to reafon yield, 
The braveit foon are fatiate of the field ; 220 
‘Tho’ vaft the heaps that ftrow the crimfon plain, 
The bloody harveft brings but little gain : 
‘The ícale of conqueit ever wav’ring lies, 
Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies ! 
The great, the bold, by thoufands daily fall, 225 
And endlefs were the grief, to weep for al]. 
Eternal forrows what avails to fhed ? 
Greece honours not with folemn fafts the dead ; 
Enough, when death demands the brave to pay 
The tribute of a melancholy day. 239 
One chief with patience to the graye refign’d, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. 


280 














w. 221. Tko waft the heaps, &c.] Ulyfies’s expreffion in 
the origiial is very remarkable ; he calls xardeny, fraw or 
chaff, fuch as are killed in the battle ; and he calls £urlor, 
the crop, fuch as make their efcape. This is very con- 
formable to the language of holy fcripture, wherein thofe 
who perifh are called chaff, and thofe who are faved are 
called corn. Dacier, 
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Get gen’rous food fupplies of ftrength produce, 

¿t ciGne fpirits flow from {fprightly juice, 
fo their warm heads with ícenes of battle glow, 
Aad pour new furies on the feeblcr foe. 236 
Yet a fliort interval, and none fhall dare 
Expeét a fecond fummons to the war; 
Who waits for that, the dire cireét fkall find, 
If trembling in the fhips he lags behind. 240 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty Troy defcend, 

And now the delegates Ulyfies fent, 

To bear the prefents from the royal tent. | 
The fons of Neftor, Phyleus’ valiant heir, 245 
‘Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ftrain, 
And Melanippus, form’d the chofeén train. 
Ssvift as the word was giv’n, the youths obey’d ; 
Twice ten bright vafes in the midftthey laid; 256 
A row of fix fair tripods then fucceeds ; 
And twice the number of high-bounding {fteeds ; 











Ve. 237s — — — None Mall dare 
Exped? a fecond furmmmons to the war.] 


This is very artful; Ulyffes, to prevail upon Achilles to 
let the troops take repaft, and yet in fome fort to feconc 
his impatience, gives with the fame breath orders for 
battle, by commanding the troops to march, and expect 
mo farther orders. Thus though the troops go to take 
repxft, it looks as if they do not lofe a moment's time, 
busare going to put themfelves in array of battle. Dacter. 
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Sev’n captives next a lovely line compofe ; 
The eighth Brifeis, like the blooming rofe, 
Clas’d the bright band: great Ithacus, before, 255 
Firft of the train, the golden talents bore : 
The reft in publick view the chiefs difpofe, 
A {plendid fcene! then Agamemnon rofe: 
The boar Talthybius held : the Grecian lord 
Drew the broad cutlafs fheath’d befide his fword : 
The ftubborn briftles from the victim’s brow 261 
Hie crops, and off’ring meditates his vow. 
His hands uplifted to th’ attefting fkies, 
On Heav’n’s broad marble roof were fix’d his eyes, 
‘The folemn words a deep attention draw, 265 
And Greece ground fat thrill’d with facred awe. 

Witnefs thou firft! thou greateft Pow’r above ! 
All-good, all-wife, and all-furveying Jove! 
And Mother-earth, and Heéav’n’s revolving light, 
And ye, fell Furies of the realms of night, 270° 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur’d kings, and all who faHely fwear ! 
The black-ey’d maid inviolate removes, 
Pure and unconfcious of my manly loves. 
IS this be falfe, Heav’n all its vengeance fhed, 275 
And levell’d thunder ftrike my guilty head ! 

With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wougd ; 
The bleeding favage tumbles to the ground ; 
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The Gicred herald rolls the victim flain 

(A fearefor fifth) into the foaming main. 280 
nen thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 

Whhate-+r we feel, *tis Jove inflicts the woe: 

Not elfe Atrides could our rage inflame, 

Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 


"Twas Jove’s high will alone, o’er-ruling all, 2865 
That doom’d our ftrite, and doom/’d the Greeks to 
fall. 


Go then, ye chiefs! indulge the genial rite ; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 

‘The {peedy council at his word adjourn’d : 
To their black veffels all the Greeks return‘d. 290 
Achilles fought his tent. His train before 
March’d onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
Thofe in the tents the "fquires induftrious {pread : 
The aming courfers to the ftalls they led; 
To their new feats the female captives move: 295 
Brifeis, radiant as the queen of love, 


v. 279. Rolls the vicStim into the foaming main.) For it 
was not lawful to eat the fleth of the victims that were 
facrificed in confirination of oaths ; fuch were victims of 
malediétion. FEuffathius. 


v.281. Hear, ye Greeks, &c.] Achilles, to let them {ee that 
he is entirely appeafed, juftifies Agamemnon himfelf, and 
enters into the reafons with which that prince had co- 
loured his fault. But in that juftification he pertectly wel] 
preferves his 'charaéter, and illuftrates the advantage he 
has over that king who offended him. Dacicr. 
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Slow as fhe paft, beheld with fad furvey 
Where gafh’d with cruel wounds, Patroclus Izy 
Prone on the body fell the heav’nly fair, 











300 


All beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 


Shining with tears fhe lifts, and thus fhe cries. 
Ah youth for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend, of my diftracted mind! 
I left thee frefh in life, im beauty gay ; 305 
Now find thee cold, inanimated clay! 
What woes my wretched race of life attend ? 
Sorrows on forrows, never doom’d to end ! 
The firft lov’d confort of my virgin-bed 
Before thefe eyes in fagal battle bled! 310 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day, 
All trod the dark, irremeable way : | 
Thy friendly hand uprear’d me from the plairm 
And dry’d my forrows for a hufband flain ; 











v.303, &c. The lamentation of Brifeits over Patroclus.) 
This fpeech (fays Dionyfius of Halicarnafius) is not with- 
out its artifice: while Brifeis feems only to be deploring 
Patroclus, fhe reprefents to Achilles, who ftands by, the 
breach of the promifes he had made her, and upbraids 
him with the neglect he had been guilty of in refigning 
her uy’to Agamemnon. He adds, that Achilles hereupon 
acknowledges the juftice of her complaint, and makes 
aniwer that his promifes fhould be performed: it was a- 
flip in that great critick’s memory, for the verfe he cites 
is not in this part of the author, [wee togyc¥riepcivre 
Part II.] 
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4echilles’ care you promis’d I fhould prove, 315 

The frft, the deareft partner of his love; 

That rites divine fhould ratify the band, 

And make me emprefs in his native land. 

Accept thefe grateful tears! for thee they flow, 

For thee, that ever felt another's woe! 32e 
Her fitter captives echo’d groan for groan, 

Wor mourn’d Patroclus’ fortunes, but their own. 

The leaders prefs’d the chief on every fide ; 

UWnmov’d, he heard them, and with fighs deny’d. 





v. 315. Achilles care you promisd, &c.] In thefe days 
when our manners are fo different from thofe of the an- 
tients, and we fee none of thofe difmal cataftrophes which 
laid whole kingdoms wafte, aiad fubjected princefies and 
queens to the power of the Conqueror ; it will perhaps 
feem aftonifhing, that a princefs of Brifeis’s birth, the 
very day that her father, brothers, and hufband were 
killed by Achilles, fhould fuffer herfelf to be comforted, 
and even flattered with the hopes of becoming the fpoufe 
of the murderer. But fuch were the manners of thofe 
times, as antient hiftory teftifies: and a poet reprefents 
them as they were; butif there was a neceffity for jufti- 
fying them, it might be faid that flavery was at that time 
fo terrible, that in truth a princefs like Brifeis was par- 
donable, to chufe rather to become Achilles’s wife than 
his fave. Dacier-. 


V. 322. Nor mournd Patroclus? fortunes, but their own.) 
Homer adds this touch to heighten th¢ character of Bri- 
feis, and to fhew the difference there was between her 
and the other captives. Buiifeis, asa well-born princefs, 
really-bewSiled Patroclus out of gratitude ; but the others, 
by pretei dirg to bewail him, wept only out of intere/. 
Dacier. 
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If yet Achilles have a friend, whofe care 325 
Is bent to pleafe him, this requeft forbear : , 
"Till yonder fun defcend, ah let me pay 
Te griefand anguifh one abftemious day. 

He fpoke, and from the warriours turn’d his face: 
Yet {till the brother-kings of Atreus’ race, 330 
Neftor, Idomeneus, Uly fies fage, 

And Phoenix, ftrive to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his gricf controul ; 
Fie groans, he raves, he forrows from his foul. 

‘Thou too, Patroclus ! (thus his heart he vents) 335 

Once fpread th’ inviting banquet in our tents : 

‘Thy fweet fociety, thy winning care, 

Once ftaid Achilles, remming to the war. 

But now alas ! to death’s cold arms refign’d, 
What banquet but revenge can glad my mind ?. 
What greater forrow could afHict my breaft, „34E 
What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas’d ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear - 

His fon’s fad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

What more, fhould Neoptolemus the brave 345 
(My only offspring) fink into the grave 2 




















Vv. 335- Thou too, Patroclus! &c.] ‘This lamentation is 
finely aptroduced: while the generals are perfuading him 
@o take fome refrefhment, it naturally awakens ih his 
mind the remembrance of Patroclus, who had fo often 
brought him food every morning before they went to bat- 
tle: this is very natural, and admirably well conceals the 
art of drawing the ſubject of his difcourfe fxom che things 
that prefonmt themfelves. Spondanus. 
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If yet that offspring lives, (I diftant far, 
Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war.) 
i -and not this, this cruel ftroke attend ; 
Fate claim’d Achilles, but might fpare his friend. 
I hop’d Patroclus might furvive, to rear 351 
My tender orphan with a parent’s care, 
From Scyros ifle conduct him o’er the main, 
And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, £ 
The lofty pałace, and the large domain. 355 
For Peleus breathes no more the vital air ; 
Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But ’till the news of my fad fate invades 
His haftening foul, and finks him to the fhades. 
Sighing he faid : his gn) £ the heroes join’d, 360 
Each {tole a tear for what he left behind. 
Cher mingied grief the Sire of heav’n furvey’d, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey’d Maid. 
Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
And doft thou thus defert the great in war? 364 
Lo, where yon’ fails their canvafs wings extend, 
All comfortlefs he fits, and wails his friend : 





v.351. I kop da Patroclus might furvive, &c.] Patroclus 
was young, and Achilles who had but a fhort time to live, 
hoped that after his death his dear friend woul be asa 
father to his fon, and put him into the poficfifion of his 
kingdom: Neoptolemus would in Patroclus find Peleus 
and Achilles; whereas when Patroclus was dead, he mutt 
be arf?’ o15°nan indeed. Homer is particularly admirable 
for the fe. ti: tents, and always follows nature. Dacrer. 
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E’er thirft and-want his forces have oppreít, — 
Hiafte and infufe ambrofia in ‘his breaft. 36e 


He fpoke; and fudden at the word of Jove, 
Shot the defcending Goddefs from above. | 
So fwift thro’ xther the fhrill Harpy fprings» 
The wide air floating to her ample wings. 

To great Achilles fhe her flight addreft, 
And pour’d divine ambrofia in his breaft, 
With nceftar fweet, (refection of the Gods !) 
Then, fwift afcending, fought the bright. abodes. 

Now iffued from the fhips the warriour- train, 
And like a deluge pour’d upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blafts of Boreas blow, 
And featter o'er the fieldstthe driving fnow ; 
From dufky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 
Whofe dazzling luftre whitens all the íkies : 
So helms fucceeding helms, fo fhiclds from fhields 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the 

fields; 38 5 
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v- 334. So helms fucceeding helms, fo fhields from fhields 
Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields.) 


Et is probable the reader may think the words xing, 
and others derived from the luftre of arms, too 











fj entin thefe books. My author is to anfwer for it ; 
Buse 1 it may be alledged in his excufe, that when it was 
the cuftom for every foldier to ferve in armour, and when 
thofe arms were of brafs before the ufe of iron became 
common, thefe images of luftre were lels ave ible, and 


more neceflarily frequent im defcriptions of ir Aature. 
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Broaii-glitt’ring breaft-plates, {pears with pointed 
riys, | 

Mix in one ftream, reflecting blaze on blaze: 

‘THiIcE beats the center as the courfers bound, 

With fplendour flame the fkies, and laugh the fields 
around. 

Full in the midft, high-tow’ring o’er the reft, 
His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreft ; 391 
Arms which the Father of the fire beftow’d, _ 
Forg’d on th’ eternal anvils of the God. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart infpire, , 

His glowing eye-balls roll with Hving fire ; 395 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with delay 

O’erlooks th’ embattled hoft, and hopés the bloody 
day. 

ne iver cuifhes firft his thighs infold : 

‘Then o’er his breaft was brac’d the hollow gold: 
The brazen fword a various baldritk ty’d, 400 
‘That, ftarr’d with gems, hung gint’rmg at his fide ; 
And like the moon, the broad refulgeént fhield 
Blaz’d with long rays, and gleam’d athwart the field. 


v. 390. Achilles arming himfelf, &c.] There is a won- 
derful pomp in this defcription of Achilles arming 
himfelf; every reader without being pointed to is will. 
fee the”extreme grandeur of all thefe images; but what 
is particular, is, in what a noble fcale they rife one 
above another, and how the hero is fet {G1 in a ftronger 
point ofdigh <c than before; till he is at laftin a manneF 

VoL. IV. U 
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So to night-wand’ring failors, pale with fears, 
Wide o'er the wat’ry wafte, a light appears, 425. 
Which on the far-feen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from fome lonely watch-tow’r to the {fky : 
With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again ; 
Loud howls the ftorm, and drives them o’er the 

main. 

Next, his high head the helmet grac’d ; behind 
‘The fweepy creft hung floating in the wind: 415 
Like the red ftar, that from his flaming hair 
Shakes down difeafes, peftilence and war ; 

So ftream’d the golden honours from his head, 
Trembled the fparkling plumes, and the loofe glo- 
ries fhed. 415 

The chief beholds himfelf with wond’ring eyes; 
His arms he poifes, and his motions tries: 

Buoy’d by fome inward force, he feems to iwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

And now he fhakes his great paternal fpear, 420 
Pond’rous and huge! which not a Greek could rear. 
From Pelion’s cloudy top an afh entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and fhap’d it for his fire ; 

A. {pear which ftern Achilles only wields, 
‘The death of heroes, and the dread of fields: 425 

Automedon and Alcimus prepare 
‘Th’ immortal courfers, and the radiant car, 











covered over with glories: he is at firft likened to the 
moon-light, then to the flames of a beacon, tt :n fo a co. 
met, and laftly to the fun itfelf. 
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(The filver traces fweeping at their fide) 

E heir fiery mouths refplendent bridles ty’d, 

The iv’ry-ftudded reins, return’d behind, 43° 

Wawv’d o’er their backs, and tothe chariot join’d. _ 

The charioteer then whirl’d the lafh around; 

And fwift afcended at one active bound. 

All bright in heav’nly arms, above his {quire 

Achilles mounts, and fets the field on fire ; 435 

Not brighter Phæœbus in th’ ethereal way, 

Flames from his chariot, and reftores the day. 

High o’er the hoft all terrible he ftands, 

And thunders to his fteeds thefe dread commands. 
Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges’ ftrain, 440 

(UOnlefs ye boaft that heav’nly race in vain) 

Be fwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 

And arr ^2 miake your mafter more your care : 

Thro’ falling fquadrons bear my flaught’ring fword, 

Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. 445 
The gen’rous Xanthus, as the words he faid, 

Seem ’d fenfible of woe, and droop’d his head : 

Trembling he {tood before the golden wain, 

And bow’d to duft the honours of his mane, 

When, ftrangeto tell! (fo June will’d) he broke 

Eternal filence, and portentous fpoke. 45K 


v. $50. When, flrange to tell! (fo Funewil’d) he broke 
Eternal jlence, and portentous Jpoke.] 


Jt is remarked, in excufe of this extravagant fiction of 2 
horfe ípea ing, that Homer was authorifed herein by 


U a 
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Achilles ! yes ! this day at leaft wé bear — 
Thy rage in fafety thro’ the files of war: 


fable, tradition, and hiftory. Livy mdkés mention of {po 
oxen that {poke on different occafions, and recites the 
fpeech òf one, which was Roma cave tibi. Pliny tells us, 
thefe animals were particalarly giftéd this way, l. viii- 
c. 45. Eft frequens in prodigiis priftoruim, bovem locutum. Be- 
fides, Homeét had prepared us for expetting fomethińg 
miraculous from thefe horfes of Achilles, by reprefenting 
them to be immortal. We have feen them already fenfible, 
and weeping at the death of Patroctus: and we muft add 
to all this, that a Goddefs ts concerned in working this 
wonder: it is Juno that does it. Oppian alludes tod this 
in a beautiful pafflage of his firft hook: not having the 
original by me, I fhall quote (what I believe is no lefs 
beautiful) Mr. Fenton's tranflation of it: 


_ Of all the prone creation, noné di ‘play 

A friendlier fenfe of man’s fuperié? tray 

Some in the filent pomp of grief complain, 

For the brave chief, by doom of battle flain 23 
And when young Peleus in his rapid car 

Rufifh'd on, to roufe the thunder of the war, 

With human voice infpir’d, his eed deplor’d 
The fate impending dreadful o’er his lord. 

Cyneg. hib. i. 


Spondanus and Wacier fail not to bring up Balaam’s afs 
on this occafion. But methinks the commentators are at 
too mush pains to difcharge the poet from the imputation 
of extravagant fiction, by.: accounting for wonders of this 
kind: I am afraid, that next to the extravagance of i in- 
venting them, is that of endeavouring to reconcile fuch 
fictions to probability. Would not one ge:-eral anfwer 
do better, to fay Once for all, that the abore-c „ed authors 
lived im the age of ww — : the tafte of fr -vorid has 
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But come it will, the fatal time muft come, 
Ber our’s the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 
Not thro’ our crime, or flownefs inthe courfe, 
Fil thy Patroclus, but by heavw’nly force ; 
The bright far-fhooting God who gilds the day, 
(Confeft we faw him) tore his arms away- 
No—could our fwiftnefs o’er the winds prevail, 
Or beat the pinions of the weltern gale, 464 
All were in vain—the Fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 

Then ceas’d for ever, bythe Furies ty’d, 
His fate-ful voice. ‘Th’ intrepid chief reply’d 465 
With unabated rage—So let it be! | 
Portents and prodigies are loft on me. 
I know my fate::-: to die, to fee no more 
wiv mra i>er parents, and my native fhore— 
Enough—when Heav’n ordains, I finkin night ; 470 
Now perifh Troy ! he faid, and rufh’d to fight. 





been generally turned to the miraculous ; wonders were 
what the people would have, and what not only the poets, 
but the priefts, gave them. 


vV. 464. Then ceasd for ever, by the Furies tyd, 
’ His fateful voice.——] 
The poet had offended againft probability if he had made 
Junogake away the voice; for Juno (which fignines the 
air) is the caufe of the voice. Befides, the poet was willing 
to intimate that the privation of the voice is a thing fo 
difinal and yelancholy, that none but the Furies can take 
upon them, o cruel an employment. Exuffathius. 
U 3 
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TWENTIETH BOOK 





THE 


A,R GCG U M E N YT. 





‘The battle of the Gods, and the acts of Achilles. 


JUPITER upon Achilles's return to the battle, calls a 
council of the Gods, and permits them to afifi either party. 
The terrors of the combat defcribed, when the Deities are en- 
gaged. Apollo encourages Æneas to meet Achilles. After a 
long comuerfation, thefe tavo herces encounter; but Æneas 
is preferved by the affifiance of Neptune. Achilles falls upon 
the ref of the Trojans, andis upon the int of killine Ham 
ter, but Apollo conveys him away in a chae Pméiles purs 
Sues the Trojans with a great flaughter. 


The fame day continues. The frene is in the held before Troy, 





TWENTIETH BOOK 


OF FHE 





I L 1 A D. 


HUS round Pelides breathing war and blood, 

Greece fheath’d in arms, befide her veffels 
ftood ; - 

-W Lila new smopending from a neighb’ring height, 

Trey’s black battalions wait the fhock of fight. 

Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 5 

I he Gods to council in the ftarry hall: 





V- 5- Then Jove to Themis gives command, &c.] The poet 
is now to bring his hero again into action, and he intro- 
duces him with the utmoft pomp and grandeur : the Gods 
are affiembled only upon this account, and Jupiter permits 
feveral Deities to join with the Trojans, and hinder Achil- 
les from over-ruling deftiny itfelf. 

The circumftance of fending ‘Themis to affemble the 
Gods is very beautiful ; fhe is the Goddefs of juftice; the 
Trojans by the rape of Helen, and by repeated perjuries 
havisg teoken her laws, fhe ts the properelt mefienger ta 
fummon“a fyned to bring them to punifhment. Exu/ffathius. 
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Swift o’er Olympus” hundred hills fhe flies, 

And fummons all the fenate of the fkies. 

Thefe fhining on, in long proceflion come 

To Jove’s eternal adamantine dome. : 10 
Wot one was abfent, not a rural pow’r, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or rofy bow’rs 
Each fair-hair’d Dryad of the fhady wood, 

Each azure Sifter of the filver flood ; 

All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps I5 
His ancient feat beneath the facred deeps. 














Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. Themis 
or Juftice (fays he) is made to affemble the Gods round 
Jupiter, becaufe it is from him that all the powers of 
nature take their virtue, and receive their orders ; and 
Jupiter fends them to the relief of both paties, to fhe% 
that nothing falls out but by his permiffion, afd tma. nei- 
ther angels, nor men, nor the elements, aét but accord- 
ing to the power which is given them. 


v.15. AH but old Ocean.) Euftathius gives two reafons 
why Oceanus was abfent from this affen:bly: the one is 
becaufe he is fabled to be the original of all the Gods, and 
it would have beena piece of indecency for him to fee the 
Deities, who were al] his defcendants, war upon one anos 
ther by joining adverfe parties : the other reafon hedraws 
from the allegory of Oceanus, which fignifies the element 
of water, ‘and confequently the whole element could not 
afcend into the Ether; but whereas Neptune, the rivers, 
and the fountains are fajd to have been prefent, this is na 
way impoffible, if we confider it in an allegorical fenfe, 
which implies, that the rivers, feas, and fountains fupply 
the air with vapours, and by that means afcend into the 
zther. 
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43n marble thrones with lucid columns crown’d, 

(The work of Vulcan) fat the pow’rs around. 

Ev’n * he whofe trident fways the wat’ry reign, 

Heard the loud fummons, and forfook the main, 20 

Affum’d his throne amid the bright abodes, 

And queftion’d thusthe fire of men and Gods. 
What moves the God who heav’n and earth com. 





mands, 
And grafps the thunder in his awful hande, 
Thus to convene the whole zthereal ftate ? 25 


Is Greece and Troy the fubjeé&t in debate ? 
Already met, the low’ring hofts appear, 
And death ftands ardent on the edge of war. 

"Tis true ( the cloud-compelling Pow’r replies) 
This day, we call the council of the fkies zo. 
In care of human race; ev’n Jove’s own eye 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die. 

Far on Olympus’ top in fecret ftate 

Ourfelf will ft, and fee the hand of Fate 

Work out our will. Celeftial Pow’rs! defcend, 35 
And as your minds dire&t, your fuccour lend 





y. 3 5. Celeftial pourrs! defcend, 
And as your minds direé?, your fuccour lend 
To either hoft.] 


Euftathius informs us, that the antients were very much 
divided upon this paflage of Homer. Some have criticized 


Neptune. 
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To either hot. ‘Troy foan muft lic o’crthrown, 

If uncontrall’d Achilles fights alone: | 
Their trapps but lately durft not meet his eyes; 
What can they now, if in his rage he rife? 40 
AMift them, Gods! or Ilion's ſacred wail 

May fall this day, tho’ Fate forbids the fall. 


it, and others have anfwered their criticifm ; ; but he re- 
ports nothing more than the obje&tion, without tranfmit- 
ting the anfwer to us. Thofe who condemned Homer, 
faid Jupiter was for the Trojans ; he faw the Greeks were 
the ftrongeft, fo permitted the Gods to declare themfelves, 
and go tothe battle. But herein that God is deceived, 
and does not gain his point ; for the Gods who favour the 
Greeks being ftronger than thofe who favour the Trojans, 
the Greeks will #iJl have the fame advantage. I do not 
know what an{fwer the partifans of Homes made, but for 
my part, I think this objeétion is more ingeagjoustharr iv- 
lid. Jupiter does not pretend that the“Trojans fhould be 
ftronger than the Greeks, he has only a mind that the 
decree of deftiny fhould be executed. Deftiny had refufed 
to Achilles the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights 
fingly againft the Trojans, he is capable of forcing deftiny’- 
(as Homer has already elfewhere faid, that there had been 
‘brave men who had done fo). Whereas if the Gods took 
part, though thofe who followed the Grecians were ftronger 
than thofe who were for the Trojans, the latter‘-would 
however be ftrong enough to fupport deftiny, and to hin- 
“der Achilles from making himfelf mafter of Troy : this 
wis Jupiter’s fole view. ‘Thus is this paflage far from 
being blameable, it is on the contrary very beautiful, and 
infinitely glorious for Achilles. Dacier. 


v.41. — — — Or Ilion’s facred wall 
May fall this day, tho Fate forbids the fall. J 
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Fie faid, and fir’d their heav’nly breafts with rage : 
@On adverfe parts the warring Gods engage. 


Monf. de la Motte criticizes on this paflage, as thinking 
it abfurd and contradictory to Homer's own fyftem, to ima- 
ginc, that what Fate had ordained thould not¢ome to pafs. 
jupiter here feems to fear that Troy will be taken this very 
day in {pit- of deffiny, iwig mógove M- Boivin anfwers, 
that the explication hereof depends wholly upon the prm- 
ciples of the ancient Pagan theology, and thefr doctrine 
concerning Fate. It is certain, according to Homer and 
Virgil, that what deftiny had decreed did not conitantly 
happen in the precifé time marked by deftiny; the fatal 
moment was not to be retarded, but might be haftened : 
for example, that of the death OE Oils — by 
the blow fhe gave herfelf; her hour was not then come. 







— == 4E Nec fito, merita néc morte péribat, 
< Sed rnfera ante dié¢m” 





Every violent death was accounted irès pnégo, that is; be- 
fore the fated time, or (which is the fame thing) again ft 
the natural order, turbato mortalitatis ordine, as the Romans 
expreffed it. And the fame might be faid of any mis- 
frtumes which men drew upon themfelves by their own 
ill conduct. (See the note on v. 535. lib. xvi.) In a word» 
it muft be allowed that it was not eafy, in thé Pagan reli- 
gion to form the jufteft ideas upon a dorine fo difficult to 
be clea®ed ; and upon which it is no great wonder ifa poet 
faould not alwaysbe perfeétly confiftent with himfelf, when 
it has #uzzied fuch a number of divines and philefophers. 


"v. 44- On adverfe parts the warring Gods engage. 
Fleav'n MS AU Yul Queen, Fc.) 


Euftagtfus has a very curiaus remark upon this divifion of 
the Gods of Homer, which M. Deacier bas entirely bor- 
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Heav’n’s awful Queen; and he whole a*ues 
round | 4g 

Girds the vaft globe ; the Maid in arms renown’d; 

Hermes of profitable arts the fire ; 

And Vulcan, the black fov’reign of the firé ! 

Thefe to the fleet repair with inftant flip m : 

The veffels tremble as the Gods alight. 50 


rowed (as indeed no commentator ever borrowed more, 
or acknowledged lefs, than fhe has every where done from 
Euftathius.) ‘This divifion, fays he, is not made at ran- 
dom, but founded upon very folid reafons, drawn from 
the nature of thofe two nations. He places on the fide of 
the Greeks all the Gods who prefide over arts and fciences, 
to fignify how much in that refpeét the Greeks excelled 
all other nations. Juno, Pallas, Neptune, Mercury, and 
Vulcan are for the Greeks; Juno, not only as the Goa- 
defa who prefides over marriage, and who is concerned 
to revenge an injury done to the nuptial bed, bat like- 
wife as the Goddefs who reprefents monarchical govern- 
ment, which was better eftablifhed in Greece than any 
where elfe; Pallas, becaufe being the Goddefs of war anti 
wifdom, fhe ought to afflift thofe who are wronged ; befides 
the Greeks underitood the art of war better than the Bar- 
barians; Neptune becaufe he was an enemy to the Tro- 
jans upon account of Laomedon’s perfidioufnefs, aad be- 
caufe moft of the Greeks being come from iflands or pe- 
ninfulas, were in fome fort his fubjec¢ts; Mercury, bt-aufe 
he is a God who prefides over ftratagems of war, and h2- 
caufe ‘Troy was taken by that of the wooden horfe; and 
laftly, Vulcan, as the declared enemy of Mars and of ald 
adulterers, and as the father of arts. 
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in ait of Troy, Latona, Phocbus came, 

Mars fiery -helm’d, the laughter-loving Dame, 
Xanthus whofe ftreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chafte Huntrefs of the filver bow. 

E’er yet tire Gods their various aid employ; 55 
Each Argive bofom fwell’d with manly joy; 

While gre .t Achilles, (terrour of the plain) 

Long lof*. to battle, fhone in arms again. 

Dread fal he ftood in front of all his hoft; 

Pale Troy beheld, and feem’d already loft; 6o 
Her braveit heroes pant with inward fear, 

And trembling fee another God of war. 

. But when the pow’rs defcending {well’d the fight, 
Then tumult rofe ; fierce rage and pale affright 
Vary’d each fate; then Difcord founds alarms, 65 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruíh to arms. | 
Now thro’ the trembling fhores Minerva calls, 

And now fhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hov’ring o’er his Troy, his terrour fhrouds 
Ini gloomy tempefts, and a night of clouds; 70 


















v. 52. Mars fiery -helm d, the laughter-loving Dame.) The 
reafons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trojans, are 
very olivious ; the point in hand was to favour ravithers 
and de»sauchees. But the fame reafon, you wil] fay, does 
not Erve for Apollo, Diana, and Latona. It is urged 
thee Apollo is for the Trojans, becaufe of the darts and 
arrows weltich were the principal ftrength of the Barba- 
rians ;‘ and Diana, becaufe the prefided over dancing, and 
thofe Barbarians were great dancers: and Latona, as in- 
fluenced by her children. Xanthus being a Trojan river, 
is interefted for his country. £uffathius. 
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Wow thro’ cach Trojan heart hē fury pours 

With voice divine, from Ilion’s topmoft tow’ts ; 
Now fhouts to Simois from her beauteous hill ; 

The mountain fhook, the rapid ftream ftoad ftilt. 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls. >g 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the pales. 








v. 75. Abowe, the Sire of Gods, &c.] ** The im: ges (fay? 
«e Longinus) which Homer gives of the combarn of thé 
« Gods, have in them fomething prodigioufly great and 
- magnificent. We fee in thefe verfes, the earth openex 
s to its very center, hell ready to difclofe itfelf, the whole 
€e: machine of the world upon the point to be deftroyed 
€ and overturned : to fhew that in fuch a conflict, hea- 
«t ven and hell, all things mortal and immortal, the whole 
s“ creation in fhort was engaged in this battle, and all the 
« extent of nature in danger.” 


< Non fecus ac fi qua penitus vi terra déhifcens 
<c Infernas referet fedes & regna recludat | 
«« Pallida, Diis inmvifa, fuperque immane barathrum 
«« Cernatur, trepidentque nnunmfio lumine manes.” 
Virgib. 
Madam Dacier rightly obferves that this copy is inferi- 
our to the original on this account, that Virgithas made a 
comparifon of that which Homer made an aétion. ‘This 
occafions an infinite difference, which is eafy to k= per- 
ceived. > 
Mne may compare with this noble paſſage of Homer, the 
battle of the Gods and grants in Hefiod’s Theogo::,=_ 
which is one of the fublimeft parts of that auti. * and 
Milton’s battle of the angels inthe f:xth book: t` e ele- 
vation, and enthufiafm of our great countryman ítems 


owing to this original. 
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Benen, ftern Neptune fhakes the folid ground 3 

The forefts wave, the mountains nod around 3 

Thro’ all their fummits tremble Ida’s woods, 

And from their fources boil their hundred floods. 8e 

‘Troy’s tutrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toh'd navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the diftnal regions of the dead, 

‘Th’ infernal monarch reat’d his horrid head, 

Leap’d trom his throne, left Neptune’s arm fhould 
lay | | 85 

His dark dominions open to the day, - 

And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhorr’d by meni, and dreadful ev’n to Gods. 

Such war th’ immortals wage: fuch horrors tend 
‘The world’s vaft concave, when the Gods contend. 
Firft filver-fhafted Phocbus took the plain | or 
Againit blue Neptune, monarch of the mam : 

Lhe God of arms his giant bulk difplay’ds 
Oppos’d to Pallas, war’s triumphant Maid. 














v.91. Firft flver—fbafted Phabus took the plain, &c.} With 
what art does the poet engage the Gods in this confliét ! 
Neptune oppofes Apollo, which implies that things moift 
and dry are in continual difcord : Pallas fights with Mars, 
which i gnifies that rathnefs and wifdom always difagree : 
Juno i- againft Diana, that is, nothing more differs from 
a mə riage ftate, than celibacy : Vulcan engages Xanthus, 
thm =æ fire and water are in perpetual variance. Thus we 
have a wwe allegory concealed under the veil of excellent 
poetry.and the reader receives a double fatisfa&tionm at the 
fame time from beautiful verfes, and an iaftruétive moral. 
Eauftathius. 

VoL. GV. x 
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Againftt Latona march’d the fon of `ivay } eY- 
The quiver’d Dian, fíter of the Day, 
(Her golden arrows founding at her fide) 
Saturnia, majeíty of heav’n, defy’d. 
With fiery Vulcan laft in battle ftands 
‘The facred flood that rolls on golden f4ids; 100 
Xanthus his name with thofe of heav’nly birth, 
But call’d Scamander by the fons of earth. 
While thus the Gods in various league engge, 
Achilles glow’d with more than mortal rage: 
Heétor he fought; in fearch of Hectorturn’d 105 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn’d ; 
And burft like light’ning thro’ the ranks, and vow yd 
To glut the God of battles with his blood. 
Æneas was the firit who dar’d to ftay ; 
Apollo wedg’d him in the warriour’s way; 110 
But fwell’d his bofom with undaunted might, 
Half-forc’d, and half-perfuaded to the fight. 
Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 
In voice and afpect, feem’d the Pow’r divine; 
And bade the chief reficét, how late with fcorn 115 
In diftant threats he brav’d the Goddefs-born. 
Then thus the hero of Anchifes’ ftrain. 
‘To meet Pelides you perfuade in vain : 
Already have I met, nor void of fear 
Obferv’d the fury of his flying fpear 5 


























AZo 


v. 119. Already have I met, &c.] Euftathiu: remarks 
that the poet lets no opportunity país of inferting into his 
poem the actions that preceded the tenth year of the war, 
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Beor-—tia’s woods he chas’d us to the field, 
Sur force he {catter’d, and our herds he kill’d 5 
Lyrneffus, Pedafus in afhes lay ; 

But (Joye affifting) I furviw’d the day. 

Elfe had Į funk oppreft in fatal fight, 

By fierce Av hilles and Minerva’s might. 
Where’er ne mov’d, the Goddets fhone before, 
And bath d his brazen lance in hoftile gore. 











What _nortal’man Achilles can fuftain? 
Th’ immortals guard him thro’ the dreadful plains 
And fuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 131 


Were God my aid, this arm fhould check his pow’r, 
Tho’ ftrong in battle as a brazen tow’r. 


efpecially the actions of Achilles the hero of it. In this 
place he brings in /Eneas extolling the bravery of his 
enemy, and confeffing himfelf to have formerly been van- 
gqarfhed by him: at the fame time he preferves a piece 
of antient hiftory, by inferting into the poem the hero’s 
conqueft of Pedafus and Lyrneffus. 


a2u. From Ida's woods he chaf d us—— 
But (Fowe afifting) I furviv'd.] 

Et is remarkable that Æneas owed his fafety to his flighe 
from Achilles; but it may feem ftrange that Achilles, who 
was fo amed for his fwiftnefs, fhould not be able to over. 
take bh mM, even with Minerva for his guide. Euftathius 
anfw- -s, that this might proceed from the betftr know. 
leč. - Æneas might have of the ways and defiles: Achilles 
Being a tı anger, and Eneas having’ long kept his father’s 
flocks ir. thofe parts. 

- He farther obferves, that the word ¢a@ drfcovers that 
it was inthe night that Acshilles purfued Æneas. 

X 2 
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To whom the fon of Jove. That Goaim piee. 
And be, what great Achilles was before. 135 
From heav’nly Venus thou deriv'ft thy ftrain, ; 
And he, but from a filter of the main; 

An aged Sea-god, father of his linc, 

But Jove himfelf the facred fource of thine. 

Then lift thy weapon fora noble blow, 140 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. 

This faid, and fpirit breath’d into his bre. ft, 
Thro’ the thick troops th’ embolden’d hero preft : 
His vent’rous act the white-arm’d Queen furvey’d, 
And thus, affembling all the pow’rs, fhe faid. 145 

Behold an aé€tion, Gods ! that claims your care, 
Lo great Æneas rufhing to the war; 

Againi{t Pelides he directs his courte, 

Phebus impels, and Phocbus gives him force. 
Reftrain his bold career ; at Jeaft, t’ attend 1 59 
Our favour’d hero, let fome Pow’r deicend. 

To guard his life, and add to his renown, 

We, the great armament of heav’n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as Fates defign, 

That fpun fo fhort his life’s illuftrious line: 155 
But left fome adverfe God now croís his war? 
Give him to know, what Pow’rs aflift this da 

For how fhall mortal ftand the dire alarms, 

When heav’n’s refulgent hoft appear in arms? 

F hus fhe, and thus the God whofe force ca ı make 
The folid globe’s eternal bafis fhake. | 16r 
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Againift the might of man, fo feeble known, 
Why fhould celeftial pow’rs exert their own ? 
Suffi--, from yonder mount to view the fcene; 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men. 165 
But if th’ Armipotent, ar God of light, 
Obftruct Achilles, or commence the fight, 
Thence on the Gods of Troy we fwift defcend: 
Full fon, I doubt not, fhall the confli& end ; 
Ana thefe, in ruin and confufion hurl’d, 170 
Yield to our conq’ring arms the lower world. 
Thus having faid, the tyrant of the fea, 
Czrulean Neptune, rofe, and led the way. 
A.dvanc’d upon the field there ftood a mound 
Of earth congefted, wall’d, and trench’d around ; 





vV. 174. ddvane'd upon the field there flood a mound, &cc.] 
It may not be unneceffary to explain this paflage to make 
it underftood by the reader: the poet is very fhort in the 
defcription, as fuppofing the fact already known, and haf- 
fens tothe combat between Achilles aud Æneas. This 
is very judiciousin Homer not to dwell ona piece of hiftory 
that had no relation to his aétion, when he has raifed the 
reader's expectation by fo pompous an introduétion, and 
madę the Gods themfelves his fpectators. 


Tt > ftory is as follows: Laomedon having defrauded 
Nep ane of the reward he promifed him for she building 
thb. walls of Troy, Neptune fent a monftrous whale, to 
a. `h Laomedon expofed his daughter Hefione: but Her- 
cules Saving undertaken to deftroy the monfter, the Tro- 
jans_raifed an intrenchment to defend Hercules from his 
purfuit: this being aremarkable piece of conduét in the 


X 3 
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In elder times to guard Alcides made, 176 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva’s aid) 
W hat-time a vengeful monfter of the main 

Swept the wide fhore, and drove him to the plain. 





Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, 180 
With clouds encompafs’d, and a veil of air > 
The adverfe pow’rs, around Apollo laid, 
Crown the fair hills that filver Simois fhade. 
In circle clofe each heav’nly party fat, 
Intent to form the future fcheme of Fate ; 185 
But mix not yet in fight, tho’ Jove on high 
Gives the Joud fignal, and the heav’ns reply. 


Trojans, it gave occafion to the poet to adorn a plain nar- 
ration with fiétion, by afcribing the work to Pallas the 
Goddefs of wifdom. Exuflathius. 


v. 120. Here Neptune, and the Gods, &c.] I wonder why 
Euftathius and al] other commentators fhould be filent 
upon this recefs of -the Gods: it feems ftrange at the 
firft view, that fo many Deities, after baving entered the 
fcene of ation, fhould perform fo fhort a part, and im- 
mediately become themfelves {pectators? I conceive the 
reafon of this conduét in the poet to be, that Achilles has 
been inaétive during the greateft part of the poem; 2 fd as 
he is the hero of it, ought to be the chief charaéter, n it: 
the poet th-refore withdraws the Gods from the field>--hat 
feehilles may have the whole honour of the day, and :.>t 
aé& in fubordination to the Deities: befides the poem -ust 
draws to a conclufion, and it is neceflary for Homer t> en- 
large upon the exploits of Achilles, that he may leaye a 
poble idea of his valour upon the mind of the reader, 
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Meanwhile the rufhing armies hide the ground ; 
“Fhe trampled center yields a hollow found : 189 
Steeds eas’d in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 
The gieamy champain glows with brazen light. 
Amid both hofts (a dreadful fpace) appear 

There, great Achilles ; bold Æneas, here. 

With tow’ring ftrides Æneas firft advanc’d ; 

The nc,iding plumage on his helmet danc’d, 19% 
‘Spread o’er his breaft the fencing fhield he bore, 
And, as he movwd, his jav’lin flam’d beforg. 

Not fo Pelides: furious to engage, 

















He rufh’d impetuous. Suth the lion’s rage, 
Who viewing firft his foes with fcornful eyes, 200 
Tho’ all in arms the peopled city rife, 
Stalks carelefs on, with unregarding pride 5 
"Till at the length by fome brave youth defy’d, 
To his bold fpear the favage turns alone, 
gre murmurs fury with an hollow grean ; 205 
He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around 
Lafh’d py his tail his heaving fides refound ; 
He call!' up all his rage ; he grinds his teeth, 
Refolv'd on vengeance, or refolv’d on death. 
Sas ‘rce Achilles on Æneas flies ; 210 
So ftands Æneas, and his force defies. 
E’er yet the {tern encounter join’d, begun 
The feed of Thetis thus to Venus’ fon. 

X 4 
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Why comes Æneas thro’ the-ranks fo far 7 ~ 
Seeks he to meet Achilles’ arm in war, ee 





V. 234, &c. The conwerfatian of Achilles and /Enmgas.] I 
fhalllay before the reader the words of Euftathiusin defence 
of this paflage, which I confefs feems to me to be faulty in 
the poet. The reader, (fays he) wauld naturally expeé& 
fome great and terrible atchievements fhould enfue from 
Achilles on his firit entrance upon aétion. The poet feems 
to prepare for it, by his magnificent introduction of him 
into the field: but mftead of a ftorm, we have a calm; he 
follows the fame method in this book as he did in the 
third, where when both armies were ready to engage in a 
general conflict, he ends the day ina fingle combat be- 
tween two heroes: thus he always agreeably furprifes his 
readers. BRefides, the admirers of Homer reap a farther ad- 
vantage from this converfation of the heroes: there is a 
chain of ancient hiftory as well as a feries of poetical 
beauties. 

Madam WDacier’s excufe is very little better: and to 
fhew that this is really a faultin the poet, I believe I may 
appeal to the tafte of every reader who certainly finds him- 
felf difappointed : our expectation is raifed to fee Gods 
and heroes engage, when fuddenly it all Gnks into ſuch 
combat in which neither party receives a wound: and 
(what is more extraordinary) the Gods are made the {pecta- 
tors of fo fmall an aétion ! What occafion was there for 
thunder, earthquakes, and defcending deities, -o intro- 
duce a matter of fo little importance? WNeither's it any 
excufe to fay he has given us a piece of ancient K‘ftory 5 
we expected to read a poet, not an hiftorian. Ip ert. 
after the greateft preparation for action imaginabi:, he {Uf 
pends the whole narration, and from the heat of a poet, 
cools at once into the fimplicity of an hiftorian, 
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In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 
And prove his merits to the throne of Troy ? 
“srant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 
‘The partial monarch may refufe the prize: 
Sons he has many: thofe thy pride may quell ; 220 
And ’tis his fault to love thofe fons too well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 
Has Troy propos’d fome f{pacious track of land ? 
An ample foreft, or a fair domain, 
Of hills for vines, and arable for grain ? = 2236 
Ev’n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
But can Achilles be fo foon forgot ? 
Once (as I think) you faw this brandifh'd {pear, 
And then the great Æneas feem’d to fear. 
With hearty hafte from Ida’s mount he fled, 230 
Nor, ’tillhe reach’d Lyrneffus, turn’d his head. 
Her lofty walls not long our progrefs ftaid ; 
Thofe, Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins laid: 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caft ; 
"Tis true, the great Æneas fled too fait. 235 
Defrauded of my conqueft once before, 
What then I loft, the Gods this day reftore. 
Go; while thou may’ft, avoid the threaten’d fate ; 
Foo!s {tay to feel it, and are wife too late. 
To this Anchifes’ fon. Such words employ 240 
Eo one that fears thee, fome unwarlike boy ; 
Such we difdain; the beft may be defy’d 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride; 
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Unworthy the high race from which we came, 


Proclaim’d fo loudly by the voice of fame: 
Each from illuftrious fathers draws his line ; 





Thetis’ this day, or Venus’ offspring dies, 
And tears fhall trickle from celeftial eyes : 


For when two heroes, thus deriv’d, contend, | 


*Tis not in words the glorious ftrife can end. 
If yet thou farther feek to learn my birth 

(A tale refounded thro’ the {pacious earth) 
Hear how the glorious origin we prove 
From ancient Dardanus, the firít from Jove: 
Wardania’s walls he rais’d ; for Ilion, then, 
(The city ince of many-languag’d men) 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Ida’s fount-full hill, 














v. 258. The natives were content to till 
The fhady foot of Idas fount-full Aill.) 
Krires 38 Oaedaviny, Emel frw “Pue ien 


PE» wediw cremorkico, wSdtc pere Twp ArSeacrwy,. 
TAAA EF bm wgçElzg wKesy WorvFidaxs linc, 


Each Goddefs-born ; half human, half divine. 


249 


25° 


255 


Plato and Strabo underftand this paflage as favouringthe 
opinion that the mountainous parts of the world were firft 
gnhabitéd, after the univerfal deluge ; and that mankind 
by degrees defcended to dwellin the lower parts of the 
hills (which they would have the word iræ:sia fignify) and 
only in greater procefs of time ventured into the vallies; 
Virgil however feems to have taken this word in a fepfe 
fomething different where he alludes to this paflage. 


JEn. ill. 109. 
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From Dardanus, great Erichthonius fprings, 260 
The richeft, once, of Afia’s wealthy kings ; 

Three thoufand mares his fpacious paftures bred, 
Three thoufand foals befide their mothers fed. 
Boreas, enamour’d of the fprightly train, 

Conceal’d his godhead in a flowing mane, 265 
With voice diffembled to his loves he neigh’d, 

And cours’d the dappled beauties o’er the mead : 
Hence fprung twelve others of unrivall’d kind, 
Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 269 
Thefe lightly fkimming, when they fwept the plain» 
Nor ply’d the grafs, nor bent the tender grain 5 


Ec — — — Nondum Ilium & arces 
«& Percamez fteterant, habitabant vallibus imis.” 


v. 262. Three thoufand mares, &c.]) The number of the 
horfes and mares of Erichthonius may feem incredible» 
were we not affured by Herodotus that there were in the 
ftud of Cyrus at one time (befides thofe for the fervice of 
war) eight hundred horfes and fix thoufand fix hundred 
meres. Exuftathius. 


v. 264. Boreas enamour’d, &. Homer has the happi- 
nefs of making the leaft circumftance confiderable; the 
fubje& grows under his hands, and the plaineft matter 
fhines in his drefs of poetry: another poet would have 
faid thefe horfes were as fwift as the wind, but Homer 
ells you that they fprung from Boreas the Got of the 
wirtd ; and thence drew their (wiftnefs. 


v. 270. Thefe lightly fkimming, when they fwept the plain. ] 
The poet illuftrates the {wiftnefs of thefe horfes by de- 
{cribing them as running over the ftanding corn, and fur- 
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And when along the level feas they flew, 

Scarce on the furface curl’d the briny dew. 

Such Erichthonius was: from him there came 

The facred Tros, of whom the Trojan name 275 
Three fons renown’d adorn’d his nuptial bed, 

tlus, Affaracus, and Ganymed : 

The matchlefs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom Heavw’n, enamour’d, fnatch’d to upper air 
To bear the cup of Jove (xthereal guet, _ 280 
‘The grace and glory of th’ ambrofial feaft) 








face of waters, without making any impreffion. Virgil 
has imitated thefe lines, and adapts what Homer fays of 
thefe horfes to the [wiftneis of Camilla, /En. vii. 309. 


sc Wa vel intačtæ fepetis per fumma volaret 

s: Gramina 3; nec temeras curfu lxiiffet ariftas : 

<€ Vel mare per medium, fluctu ful(penfa tumenti 
< Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret æquore plantas." 


‘The reader will eafilky perceive that Virgil's is almoft a li- 
teral tranflation: be has imitated the Very run of the 
werfes, which flow nimbly away in daéctyls, and as {wiftly 
asthe wind they defcribe. 

E cannot but obferve one thing in favour of Homer, that 
there can no greater commendation be given to him, than 
by confidering the conduct of Virgil: who, though un- 
doubtedly the.greateit poet after him, feldom ventures to 
wary much from his orginal in the pafflages he takes fran: 
shim, as in a def{pais of improving, and contented if he can 
but equal them. | 


v. 280. To bear the cup ef Jowe.] To be a cup*%earer 
has in all ages and nations been reckoned an honourable 
employment. Sappho mentions it in honour of her bro- 
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The two remaining fons the line divide : 

Firft rofe Laomedon from Illus’ fide ; 

rom him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, 

And Priam, (bleft with He@or, brave and bold :) 

Clytius and Lampus, ever-honour’d pair ; 286 

And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 

From great Affaracus fprung Capys, he 

Begat Anchifes, and Anchifes me. 

Such is our race: "tis fortune gives us birth, 290 

But Jove .alone endues the foul with worth : 

Fle, fource of pow’r and might! with boundlefs 
fway, 

All human courage gives, or takes away. 

‘Long in the field of words we may contend, 

Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 295 

Arm’d or with truth or falfhood, right or wrong ; 

So voluble a weapon is the tongue ; 

Wounded, we wound; and neither fide can fail, 

For every man has equal ftrength to rail : 

‘Women alone, when in the ftreets they jar, 

Perhaps excel us in this wordy war ; 
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300 


ther Labichus, that he was cup-bearer to the nobles of 
Mitylene: the fon of Menelaus executed the fame office ; 
Hebe and Mercury ferved the Gods in the fame ftation. 


It was the cuftom in the Pagan worfhip to entploy noble 
youths to pour the wine upon the facrifice: in this office 
Ganymed might probably attend uponthe altar of Jupiter, 


and from thence was fabled to be his cup-bearer. Eufta~ 
thius > 
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Like us they ftand, encompafs’d with the croud, 
And vent their anger, impotent and loud. 

Ceafe then—Onur bufinefs in the field of fight 

Is not to queftion, but to prove our might. 305 
To all thofe infults thou haft offer’d here, 

Receive this anfwer: ’tis my flying {fpear. 

He fpoke. With all his force the jav’lin flung, 
Fix’d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 

Far on his out-ftretch’d arm, Pelides held 310 
(To meet the thund’ring lance) his dreadful fhield, 
That trembled as it ftuck; nor void of fear 

Saw, e’er it fell, th’ immeafurable fpear. 

His fears were vain; impenetrable charms 

Secur’d the temper of th’ zthereal arms. 215 
‘Thro’ two ftrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But ftopp’d, and refted, by the third repell’d. 

Five plates of various metal, various mold, } 








Compos’d the fhield ; of brafs each outward fold, 

Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: : 320 
There ftuck the lance. Then rifing e’er he threw, | 
The forceful fpear of great Achilles flew, 

And pierc’d the Dardan fhield’s extremeft bound, 
Where the fhrill brafs return’d a fharper found : 
Thro’ the thin verge the Pelean weapon glides, 325 
4nd the flight cov’ring of expanded hides. 

Æneas his contraéted body bends, 

And o’er him high the riven targe extends, 
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Sees, thro’ its parting plates, the upper air, 
And at his back perceives the quiv’ring fpear: 330 
A fate fo near him chills his foul with fright ; 
And fwims before his eyes the many-colour’d light. 
Achilles, rufhing in with dreadful cries, 
Draws his broad blade, and at Æneas flies: 
4ifneas roufing as the foe came on, 335 
(With force collected) heaves a mighty ftone: 
A mafs enormous! which in modern days 
No two of earth’s degen’rate fons could raife. 
But Ocean’s God, whofe earthquakes rock the 
ground, | 339 
Saw the diftrefs, and mov’d the pow’rs around. 
Lo! on the brink of fate Æneas ftands, 
An inftant victim to Achilles’ hands : 
By Phoebus urg’d ; but Phoebus has beftow’d 
His aid in vain: the man o’erpow’rs the God. 
And can ye fee this righteous chief atone 345 
With guiltlefs blood, for vices not his own ? 





v. 339- But Oceans God, &c.] The condué of the 
poet in making Eneas owe his fafety to Neptune in this 
place is remarkable: Neptune is an enemy to the Trojans, 
yet he dares not fuffer fo pious a man to fall, left Jupiter 
fhould be offended : this fhews, fays Euftartiius, that piety 
az always under the protection of God; and that favours 
“are fometimes conferred, not out of kindnefs, but to pre- 
vent a greater detriment ; thus Neptune preferves Eneas, 
leit Jupiter fhould revenge his death upon the Grecians. 


V- 245. And can ye fee this righteous chief, &c.] Though 
#Eneas is reprefented as a man of great courage, yet his 
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To all the Gods his conftant vows were paid : 
Sure, tho’ he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 


Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove refign 
The future father of the Dardan line: 









35° 
‘The firft great anceftor obtain’d his grace, 
And {till his love defcends on all the race. 
For Priam now, and Priam’s faithlefs kind, 
At length are odious to th’ all-feeing Mind 3 
On great Æneas fhall devolve the reign, 355 


And fons fucceeding fons the lafting line fuftain. 


piety is his moft fhining charaéter: this is the reafon why 
he is always the care of the Gods, and they favour him 
conftantly through the whole poem with their immediate 
protection. 

It is im this light that Virgil has prefented him to the 
view of the reader: his valour bears but the fecond place 
in the AEneis. In the Ilias indeed he is drawn in minia- 
ture, and in the /Eneis at full length; but there are the 
fame features in the copy, which are in the original, and 
he isthe fame Eneas in Rome as he was in Troy. 


V- 355- On great Æneas fhail devolve the reign, 
And fons fucceeding fons the lafting line fuftairn.} 
The ftory of /Eneas’s founding the Roman empire, 


gave 
Virgil 


the fineft occafion imaginable of paying a compli- 
ment to Auguftus, and his countrymen, who were fond 
of being thought the defcendants of Troy. He has tranf 
lated thee two lines literally, and put them in the nz 
ure of a prophecy; as the favourers of the Opinion wr 
4Eneas’s failing into Italy, imagine Homer's to be. 


—— — Airsiac Bin T passos avaga 
Kai wattes waisay Toi new pcalomicGs yivevias, 
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The great Earth-fhaker thus: to whom replies 
‘Ih’ imperial Goddefs with the radiant eyes. 


“*« Hic domus Æneæ cunétis dominabitur oris 
** Et nati natorum & qui nafcentur ab illis.” 


"There has been a very ancient alteration made (as Stra- 
bo obferves) in thefe two lines, by fubftituting wdvisres in 
the room of wvexerc:. It is not improbable but Virgil 
might give occafion for it, by his cuméis dominabitur oris. 

Euttathius does not entirely difcountenance this ftory : 
if it be underftood, fays he, as a prophecy, the poet 
might take it from the Sibylline oracles. He farther re- 
marks, that the poetartfully interweaves into his poem 
not only the things which happened before the com- 
mencement, and in the profecution of the Trojan war 3 
but other matters of importance which happened even 
after that war was brought to a conclufion. ‘Thus for in- 
ftance, we have here a piece of hiftory not extant in any 
other author, by which we are informed thatthe houfe of 
fEneas fucceeded tothe crown of Troas, and tothe king- 
dom of Priam. £uffathius. 

This paflage is very confiderable, for it ruins the fa- 
mous chimzra of the Roman empire, and of the family of 
the Czfars, who both pretended to deduce their original 
from Venus by Æneas, alledging that after the taking of 
Troy, Æneas came into Italy: and this pretenfion is 
hereby actually deftroyed. This teftimony of Homer 
ought to be looked upon as an authentick aér, the fide- 
lity and verity thereof cannot be queftioned. Neptune, as 
much an enemy as he is to the Trojans, declares that 
Eneas, and after him his potterity, fhall reign over the 
Trojans. Would Homer have put this prophecy in Nep- 
tune’s mouth, if he had not known that /Eneas did not 
leave Troy, but that he reigned there, and if he had not 

VoL. IV. ¥ 
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Good as he is, to immolate or fpare 
‘The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 360 


feen in his time the defcendants of that prince reign there 
likewife? That poet wrote two hundred and fixty years, 
or thereabouts, after the taking of Troy; and what is very 
remarkable, he wrote in fomeof the towns of Ionia, that is 
to fay, in the neighbourhood of Phrygia ; fo that the time 
and place gave fuch a weight to his depofition that no- 
thing can invalidate it. All that the hiftorians have writ- 
ten concerning /Eneas’s voyage into Italy, ought to be 
confidered as a romance, made on purpofe to deftroy all 
hiflorical truth; for the moft antient of them is pofterior 
to Homer by fome ages. Before Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
fome writers being fenfible of the ftrength of this paffage of 
Homer, undertook to explain it fo as to reconcile it with 
this fable : and they faid that Æneas, after having been in 
Italy, retyrned to Troy, and left his fon Afcanius there, 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, little fatisfied with this folu- 
tion, which did not feem to him to be probable, has taken 
another method: he would have it that by thefe words, 
*« He fhall reign over the Trojans,” Homer meant he fhall 
reign over the Trojans whom he thall carry with him into 
Italy. ‘* For is it not poffible, fays he, that Æneas fhoulu 
‘¢ reign over the Trojans, whom he bad taken with him, 
** though fettled elfewhere ? 

That hiftorian, who wrote in Rome itfelf, and in the 
reigr "oF Auguftus, was willing to make his court to that 
prince, by explaining this paffage of Homer, fo as to fa- 
vour thecchimzra he was poffeffed with. And this is 
reproach that may with fome juftice be caft on him; fa 
poets may by their fictions flatter princes and welcome : 
it is their trade. But for hiftorians to corrupt the gravity 
and feverity of hiftory, to fubftitute fable in the place of 
truth, is what ought not to be pardoned. Strabo was 
much more fcrupulous, for though he wrote his books of 
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Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 

Have fworn deftruétion to the Trojan kind ; 
Not ev’n an inftant to protract their fate, 
Or fave one member of the finking ftate ; 364 
Til her laft flame be quench’d with her laft ‘gore, 
And ev’n her crumbling ruins are no more. 

The King of Ocean to the fight defcends, 
Thro’ all the whiftling darts his courfe he bends, 
Swift interpos’d between the warriours flies, 
And cafts thick darknefs o'er Achilles’ eyes. 37° 
From great Æneas’ fhield the {pear he drew, 
And at its mafter’s feet the weapon threw. 
"That done, with force divine he fnatch’d on high 
The Dardan prince, and bore him thro’ the íky, 
Smooth-gliding without ftep, above the heads 37 5 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding fteeds : 
*Till at the battle’s utmoft verge they light, 
Where the flow Caucans clofe the rear of fight. 





e~ graphy towards the beginning of Tiberius’s reign, yet 
he had the coyrage to give a right explication to this paf- 
fage of Homer, and to aver, that this poet faid, and meant, 
that Eneas remained at Troy, that he reigned therein, 
Priam*s whole race being extinguifhed, and tbtt rit left 
the kingdom to hischildren after him, lib. xiii. You may 
fse this whole matter difcuffed in a letter from Me Bochart 
Mr. de Segrais, who has prefixed it to his remarks upon 
che tranflation of Virgil. 


v. 373. Where the flow Caucans clofe the rear.) The Cau- 
eones (fays Euſtathius) were of Paphlagonian extraét : 
= 3 
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The Godhead there (his heav’nly form confefs’d) 
With wordslikethefethe panting chief addrefs’d. 380 
What pow’rs; O prince, with force inferiour far 
Urg’d thee to meet Achilles’ arm in war ? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding Fate of all thy fame to come. 
But when the day decreed (for come it muft) 385 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duft, 














and this perhaps was the reafon why they are not diftinetly 
mentioned in the eatalogue, they being included under 
the general name of Paphlagonians: though two lines are 
quoted which are faid to have been left out by fome tran- 
ícriber, and immediately followed this, 


Keaipsvay T Alyiarħórle wy i-LnAue Egpubivsg. 
Which verfes are theſe, 

Katxovec abr hye worvzxhioç tise Appr, 
Or as others read it, “Agere @-. 

Oi wee wazGinoy wélagsay AVIA Sæprar” Evasovs 
Or according to others, 

Kara tapas tvesor. 


Wet. sciitve thefe are not Homer's lines, but rather the 
addition of fome tran{criber, and it is evident by coníult- 
ing the paffage from which they are faid to have been cyr- 
| tailed, that they would be abfurd in that place; for tH- 
fecond line is actually there already; and as thefe Cau- 
cons are faid to live upon the banks of the Parthenius, fo 
are the Paphlagonians in the above-mentioned paflage. It 
is therefore more probable that the Caucons are included 
in the Paphlagonians. 
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Let then the furies of that arm be known, 

Secure, no Grecian force tranfcends thy own. 
With that, he left him wond’ring as he lay, 

‘Then from Achilles chas’d the mifl away : 390° 

Sudden, returning with the ftream of light, 

Lhe {cene of war came ruthing on his fight. 

Then thus amaz’d: What wonders {trike my mind! 

My f{pear, that parted on the wings of wind, 

Laid here before me! and the Dardan lord 395 

That fell this inftant, vanifh’d from my fword! 

I thought alone with mortals to contend, 

But Pow'rs coeleftial fure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he f{carce will try, 

Content, for once, with all his Gods, to fly. 400 

Now then let others bleed—This faid, aloud 

He vents his fury, and inflames the croud, 

O Greeks, (he cries, and ev’ry rank alarms) 

Join battle, man to man, and arms to arms! 
”Tis notin me, tho’ favour’d by the fky, 405 
To mow whole troops and make whole armies fly: 

INo God can fingly fuch a hoft engage, 

Not Mars himfelf, nor great Minerva’s raga 

But whatfoe’er Achilles can infpire, 

Whate’er of active force, or acting fire : 41° 
Whate’er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 

All, all Achilles, Greeks! is yours to-day. 

Thro; yon’ wide hoft this arm fhall {catter fear, 
And thin the fquadrons with my fingle fpear. 


¥ 3 
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He faid: nor lefs elate with martial joy, 415 

The god-like Heétor warm’d the troops of Troy. 

‘Trojans to war! ‘Think Hector leads you on ; 

Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus’ haughty fon. 

Deeds muft decide our fate. Ev’n thofe with words 

Infult the brave, who tremble at theirfwords: 429 

"The weakeft Atheift-wretch all Heav’n defies, 

But fhrinks and fhudders, when the thunder flies. 

Nor from yon boafter fhall your chief retire, 

Wot tho’ his heart were fteel, his hands were fire; 

That fire, that teel, your Heétor fhould withftand, 

And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 
‘Thus (breathing rage thro’ all) the hero faid ; 

A. wood of lances rifes round his head, 

Clamours on clamours tempeft all the air, 429 

They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 

But Phoebus warns him from high heav’n to fhun 

The fingle fight with Thetis’ god-like fon ; 

More fafe to combat in the mingled band, 

Nor tempt too near the terrours of his hand 

FfeNhears, obedient to the God of light, 435 

Andr’ 2’d within the ranks, awaits the fight. 





326 








“Then fierce Achilles, fhouting to the fkies, 

On Troy's whole force with boundlefs fury flies. 
Firft falis Iphytion, at his army’s head ; 

Brave was the chief, and brave the hoft he led ; 440 
From great Otryntecus he deriv’d his blood, 

lis mother was a Nais of the floods 
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Beneath the fhades of T molus, crown’d with fnows 
From ‘Hyde’s walls he rul’d the lands below. 
Fierce as he fprings, the fword his head divides; 
‘The parted vifage falls on equal fides: 446 
With loud-refounding arms he ftrikes the plain ; 
While thus Achilles glories o’er the dain. 

Lie there Otryntifes! the Trojan earth 
Receives thee dead, tho” Gygz boaft thy birth ; 450 
Thole beauteous fields where Hyllus’ waves are roll'ds 
And plenteous Hermus fwells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more—tTh’ infulting hero faid, 
And left him fleeping in eternal fhade. | 
‘The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 
And dafh’d their axles with no vulgar gore. 

Demoleon next, Antenor’s offspring, laid 
Breathlefs in duft, the price of rafhnefs paid. 
Th’ impatient fteel with full-defcending fway 
Fore’d thro’ his brazen helm its furious way. 460 
2efiftlefs drove the batter’d fkull before, 
And ð fh’d and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This feces Hippodamas, and feiz’d with si aa 
Deferts his chariot for a fwifter flight : 
The lance arrefts him: an ignoble wound 465 
F he panting Trojan rivets to the ground. 
wae groans away hisfoul: not louder roars 
At Neptune’s fhrine on Helice’s high fhores 

vw. 467- — — Not louder roars 

At Neptune's fhbrine on Helice’s high bores, &c.]) 

In Helice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league 
X4 
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The viétim bull: the rocks rebellow round, : 

And Ocean liftens to the grateful found. 476 
‘Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 

The youngeift hope of Priam’s ftooping age : 





from the gulph of Corinth, Neptune bad a magnificent 
temple, where the Ionians offeredevery year to hima fa- 
crifice of a bull; and it was with thefe people an aufpi- 
cious fign, and a certain mark that the facrifice would be 
accepted, if the bull bellowed as he was led to the altar. 
After the Ionick migration, which happened about one 
hundred and forty years after the taking of Troy, the Io» 
nians of Afia affembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate 
the fame feftival in honour of Heliconian Neptune; and 
-as thofe of Priene valued themfelves upon being originally 
of Helicc, they chofe for the king of the facrifice a young 
Prienian. It is neediefs to difpute from whence the poet 
has taken his comiparifon ; for as he lived a hundred, or 
a hundred and twenty-one years after the Ionick migra- 
tion, it cannot be doubted but he took it in the Afian 
Tonia, and at Priene itfelf; where he had probably often 
affifted at that facritice, and been witnefs of the ceremoni - 

therein obferved. ‘his poet always appears ftror my aa. 
diéted to the cuftoms of the Tonians, whiz mes fome 
seqijecture that he was an Ionian himfelf. Euysrarhins. Dac. 


We -Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage.) Euri- 
pides in his Hecuba has followed. another tradition, when 
he makes Polydorus the fon of Priam and of Hecuba, amd 
,flain by Polymneftor king of Thrace, after the tak 

ing of Troy ; for according to Homer, he is not the fon 

of Hecuba, but of Laothoë, as he fays in the follawing 
book, and is flain by Achilles. Virgil too hag rather 
choicn to follow Euripides than Homer. 
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(Whofe feet for fwiftnefs in the race furpaft) 

Of all his fons, the déareft, and the laft. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 475 
In the firft folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his fwiftnefs wheels around the plain, 

But vaunts not long, with all his fwiftnefs flain. 
Struck where the croffing belts unite behind, - 

| And golden rings the double back-plate join’d: 480 
Forth thro’ the navel burft the thrilling fteel ; 

And on his knees with piercing fhrieks he fell ; 
The rufhing entrails pour’d upon the ground 

His hands colleét; and darknefs wraps him round. 
When Heétor view’d, all ghaftly in his gore 485 
Thus fadly flain, th’ unhappy Polydore ; 

A cloud of forrow overcait his fight, 

His foul no longer brook’d the diftant fight, 

Full in Achilles’ dreadful front he came, 

And fhook his jav’lin like a waving flame. 490 








389. Full in Achilles dreadful front he came.) The 
grcat) .,.- tnt of the poet in keeping the character ofr 
hero, is in this place very evident: when Achilles was to 
engage Æneas, he holds a long conference yht fim, and 
with patience bears the reply of Æneas: nad he purfued 
the fame method with Hećtor, he had departed from his 
character. Anger is the prevailing paffion in Achilles : 
he left the field in a rage againft Agamemnon, and en- 
tered it again to be revenged of Heétor: the poet there- 
fore judicioufly makes him tuke fire at the fight of his cne- 
my : he defcribes him as impatient to kill him, he gives 
him a haughty challenge, ane that chalienge is compre- 
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The fon of Peleus fees, with joy pofieft, 
His heart high-bounding in his rifing breaft : 
And, lo! the man, on whom black fates attend ; 
The man, that flew Achilles, in his friend ! 
No more fhall Heétor’s and Pelides fpear 49° 
Turn from each other in the walks of war— 
T bhen with revengeful eyes he fcann’d him o’er: 
Come, and receive thy fate ! He fpake no more. 

Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 
"Toone that dreads thee, fome unwarlike boy: 5°00 
Such we could give, defying and defy’d, 
Wliean intercourfe of obloquy and pride! 
I know thy force to mine fuperiour far ; 
But Heav’n alone'confers fuccefs in war: 
Mean as Iam, the Gods may guide my dart, 505 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. | 

‘Then parts the lance: but Pallas’ heav’nly breath 
Far from Achillcs wafts the winged death : 
The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 
And at the feet of its great mafter hes. -v 
AchtYes clofes with his hated foe, 
His i-si and eyes witn flaming fury glow : : 
But prefent to nis aid, Apollo fhrouds 
The favourd hero in a veil of clouds. 














hended in a fingle line: his impatience to be revenged, 
would not fuffer him to delay it by a length of words. 


v. 5613. But prefent to his aid, Apollo] It is a comnion 
oebfervation, that a God fhould never be introduced intoa 
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Thrice ftruck Pelides with indignant heart, 515 
"Thrice in impaffive air he plung’d the dart: 

The fpear a fourth time bury’d in the cloud 3 

mic foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 


Wretch ! thou haft ’{cap’d again, once more thy 
flight 

Has fav’d thce, and the partial God of Light. 520 
Sut long thou fhalt not thy juft fate withftand, 
Ifany power affift Achilles” hand. 
Fly then inglorious! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghofits fhall pay- 
With that, he gluts his rage on numbers flain: 
Then Dryops tumbled to th’ enfanguin’d plain, 526 
Pierc’d thro’ the neck: he left him panting there, 
And ftopp’d Demuchus, great Philetor’s heir, 
Gigantick chief! deep gafh’d th’ enormous blade, 
And for the foul an ample paflage made., 530 

















poši but where his prefence is neceffary. And it may be 
afked wry tte life of Heétor is of fuch importance tþat 
Apollo fhould refcue him from the hand of Achillie*here, 
and yet fuffer him to fall fo foon after? Evfka-iecian- 
fwers, that the poet had not yet fufficiently exalted the 
valour of Achilles, he takes time to enlarge upon bis at- 
~«chievements, and rifes by degrees in his character, till he 
completes both his courage and refentment at one blow in 
the death of Hector. And the poet, adds he, pays a great 
compliment to his favourite countryman, by fhewing that 
nothing but the intervention of a God could have faved 
#Eneas and Hector from the hand of Achilles. ) 
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iaogonus and Dardanus expire, - 
The valiant fons of an unhappy fire ; 
Both in one inftant from the chariot hurl’d, 
Sunk in one inftant to the nether world ; 
This diff’rence only their fad. fates afford, 535 
That one the {pear deftroy’d, and one the fword. 
Nor lefs unpity’d, young Alaftor bleeds ; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads: 
In vain he begs thee with a fuppliant’s moan, 
JT o {pare a form, an age fo like thy own! 542 
Unhappy boy! no pray’r, no moving art, 
ho bent that fierce, inexorable heart! 
ile yet he trembled at his knees, and cry’d 
The cuthlefs falchion ope’d his tender fide ; 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore 545 
‘That drowns his bofom ’till he pants no more. i 
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We 545. — — — Ne. prayr, no moving art, 
Eer bent that fierce, inexorable heart !]) 


¥ confefs it is a fatisfaétion to me, to obfere ~--4 wnat 
art the poet purfues his fubjeĉt : the opening of the poem 
prefefles to treat of the anger of Achilles; that anger 
draws on all the great events of the ftory: and Homergat 
every opportunity awakens the readerto an attention 
it, by men‘ioning the effetts of it: fo that when we fee i 
esis place the hero deaf to youth and cormpaffion, it i 
what we expect: mercy in him would offend, becaufe ig, 
is contrary to his charatter. Homer propofces him not as 
a pattern for imitation ; but the moral of the poem which 
he defigned the rea@er fhould draw_ from it, is, that we 
fhould avoid anger, fince it is ever pernicious fn the event, 
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Thro’ Mulius’ head then drove th’ impetuous fpear, 


‘The warriour falls, transfix’d from ear to ear. 

‘Thy life, Echeclus! next the fword bereaves; 
Deepthro’ the front the pond’rous falchion cleaves ; 
Warm’d in the brain the {moking weapon lies, 55 
‘The purple death comes floating o’er his eyes. 
‘Then brave Decaulion dy’d: the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ftrung ; 

Fie dropt his arm, an unaflifting weight, 555 
And ftood all impotent, expecting fate: 

Full on his neck the falling falchion ſped, 

From his broad fhoulders hew’d his creíted head: 
Forth from the bone the fpinal marrow flies, 

And funk in duft, the corpfe extended lies. 560 
Rhigmus, whofe race from fruitful Thracia came, 
(The fon of Pireus, an illuftrious name,) 
Succeeds to fate: the fpear his belly rends ; 

Prone from his car the thund’ring chief defcends : 
kbe fquire, who faw expiring on the ground 565 
His By fme matter, rein’d the fteeds around: 

His back f{carce turn’d, the Pelian jav’lin gor’d, 
And ftretch’d the fervant o’er his dying lord © 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs-on crackling fhrubs between thehills; «=o 
Then o’er the ftubble up the mountain flies, 

Fires the high woods, and blazes to the fkies, 

‘Dhfs way and that the {preading torrent roars ; 

So {weeps the hero thro’ the wafted fhores: 
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Around him wide, immenfe deftruction pours, §75 
And earth is delug’d with the fanguine fhow’rs. 
As with autumnal harvefts cover’d o’ers 

And thick beftrown, lics Ceres’ facred floor ; 

When round and round with never-weary’d pains 
The trampling fteers beat out th’ unnumber’d grain: 
So the fierce courfers, as the chariot rolls, 581 
Tread down who!e ranks, and cruſh out heroes fouls. 
Dath’d from their hoofs while o’er the dead they fly; 
Black, bloody drops the fmoking chariot dye: 














v. 530. Thetrampling fleers beat out the un-number'd grain.] 
In Greece, inftead of threfhing the corn as we do, they 
caufed it to be trod out by oxen ; this was likewife prac- 
tifed in Judea, as is feen by the law of God, who forbad 
the Jews to muzzle the ox who trod out the corn. Neon li- 
gahisos bowis terentis tn area fruges tuas. Deut. xxv. Dacier, 

The fame practice is ftill preferved among the Turks 
and modern Greeks. 


Tke fimiles at the end] It is ufual with our author të 
heap his fimiles very thick together at the conclufion of a 
book. He has done the fame in the feventeenth —- 
the natural difcharge of a vaft imagination, detains m its 
progreís, and giving itfelf vent in this croud of images. _ 

? c2raoct clofe the notes upon this book, v ithout obferv' 
ing the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the poet leave: 
upon the mind of the reader. He drives his chariot ove 
fhields, ana mangled heaps of flain: the wheels, the axle 
tree, and the horfes are ftained with blood, the hero’ 
eyes burn with fury, and his hands are red with flaugh 
ter. A painter might form from this paffage the piétur 
of Mars in the fulnefs of his terrours, as well as Phidias 


faid to have drawn from another, that of Jupiter in 
his majefty. 
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“he {piky wheels thro” heaps of carnage tore; 535 
ind thick the groaning axles dropp’d with gore. 
iigh o’er the fcene of death Achilles ftood, 
All grim with duft, all horrible in blood : 
vet till infatiate, ftill with rage on flame ; 


“uch is the luft of never-dying fame! 
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